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I. 

NLY a few months ago, when all 
Paris had flocked into the streets to 
welcome the officers of the Russian fleet, 
and on the gala-night when an act from 
the Roi de Lahore was given at the Ope- 
ra, by a coincidence noted at the time in 
the columns of the Figaro, the last Ma- 
harajah of Lahore lay dead in his hotel 
near the Champs Elysées. He was the 
last of the sons of Runjeet Singh, and 
after the death of his father, and when 
the Sikh war, followed by repeated up- 
risings, had ended with the total defeat 
of Shir Singh, the power of the Sikhs as a 
nation was broken, the Punjaub annexed 
by the government of India, and Lahore 
ceased to be the capital of a kingdom. 

These events took place in 1849. 

The young Maharajah was invited to 
take up his residence in England as a 
guest of the nation, and the first Lieu- 
tenant-Governor ruled in his place. A1- 
though the Sikhs gave ample evidence of 
their prowess at the battle of Chilianwa- 
la and in other engagements, they have 
since remained firmly loyal to the ‘‘ Brit- 
ish Raj,” and it is to-day generally ad- 
mitted that the suppression of the mutiny 
a few years later was mainly owing to 
their support, as well as to that of the 
other Punjaubi regiments. Upon enter- 
ing India from the north one is made 
aware of the importance attached to the 
maintenance of the frontier in a perma- 
nent state of defence by the predominance 
of the military element. The ‘‘troop- 
ers”? now land their passengers at Kur- 
rachee; and along the railway to Lahore, 
at intervals of a hundred miles, there are 
‘*rest stations,” provided with soldiers’ 
quarters, adjoining the railway buildings. 

In the event of the long-looked-for in- 
vasion from the north—now more of a 
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shadowy phantom than ever, since the 
success of Sir Mortimer Durand’s mission 
to the Ameer of Afghanistan — Lahore, 
being a rapidly growing railway centre, 
‘would become a most important point of 
distribution and base of supplies. It is 
only nineteen hours from Peshawur, in 
front of the Khyber Pass, through which 
most of the Moslem conquerors found their 
way to the great treasure-house of India, 
and it has direct railway communication 
with Quetta,commanding what is believed 
to be the only other practicable entrance. 

The railway to Quetta starts from Ruk 
Junction (on the Northwestern Railway), 
and the distance between the two points 
is 289 miles. Quetta, surrounded by thir- 
ty-eight miles of fortifications, including 
small detached forts commanding differ- 
ent positions, and provisioned for an eight 
months’ siege, is considered impregnable. 
The two or three other passes in this sec- 
tion have no thoroughfare for artillery, 
and the Bolan Pass can be easily defend- 
ed by a small number of men, as there 
are narrow passages between steep walls 
of limestone where only three or four 
can ride abreast. The railway now goes 
on to New Chaman, only one hundred 
miles or so from Candahar.* 

It was definitely settled during the re- 
cent negotiations at Cabool that the juris- 
diction of the Indian government should 
include this point. 

The ostensible object of Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s mission was the settlement of 
certain questions relating to portions of 
the frontier hitherto left undefined, and 
which were a fruitful cause of disputes, 
as well as to promote a better understand- 


* Latest advices from India state that the Ameer 
during the recent negotiations decided to allow the 
railway to be extended several miles into his terri- 
tory beyond New Chaman. 
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ing between the two powers. If one may 
judge from the tone of the press, the re- 
sults of this conference have given much 
satisfaction in India, and an added sense 
of security, while the Ameer, on his side, 
may well congratulate himself on the im- 
portance attached to his friendship. He 
is also the gainer by six lakhs* of rupees, 
to be added to his annual subsidy of 
twelve lakhs, and it has been proposed to 
decorate him with the Order of the Bath. 
It is generally understood, however, that 
he did not offer to make any concession 
in the matter of railways, and the con- 
sideration of this delicate question was 
postponed to a more convenient season. 

Although the Ameer seems to appreci- 
ate the advantages which may accrue to 
him from friendly relations with the Ind- 
ian government, he also values his posi- 
tion as an independent sovereign, and, 
like the Sultan of Morocco, is not over- 
anxious to be brought into closer contact 
with powerful neighbors. 

With the Ameer as an ally, Afghanistan 
becomes a formidable breastwork against 
any advance from the north, and he prob- 
ably realizes that in the event of a Rus- 
sian occupation of India, he would not 
long be able to maintain his present inde- 
pendent position. Now that he is reor- 
ganizing his army according to Western 
standards of efficiency—arming it with 
machine-guns and other improvements, 
and has gone deeply into the manufac- 
ture of war material at his extensive fac- 
tories in Cabool under European direc- 
tiont—Afghanistan is becoming a power 
to be reckoned with in any case. It is no- 
ticeable that the men who have met and 
conquered the Afghans in former days, 
as well as in recent campaigns, speak 
with marked respect of their military 
prowess. Such average specimens of 
these surly hirsute sons of Anak as one 
meets in the bazars of Delhi or Lahore 
enable one to realize that they are excel- 
lent fighting material, and they look as 
if they might have descended directly 
from the primitive men of the stone age. 
These nomadic Afghans and Pathans 
from the hills of the frontier are, for the 
most part, peaceable peddlers of *‘ notions,” 


* A lakh at the present rate of the rupee is some- 
where in the neighborhood of 330,000, 

+ Some of the Martinis made at the Cabool fac- 
tories were recently tried on the ranges at Peshawur, 
and, according to the India journals, were found to 
be quite satisfactory. 


Caboo! grapes; and other fruit, or they are 
horse -dealers and camel-drivers. Like 
the Persians, they are lighter in color 
than any race of India, but ruddy, deeply 
sunburnt or tanned, and begrimed with 
dust. Their national costume is far from 
graceful or elegant, consisting of a mass 
of dirty white cotton drapery, loose flap- 
ping skirts, a well-worn sheepskin coat, 
and a dark turban, called a koola, once 
blue, loosely twisted around a pointed cap 
covering a fringe of shaggy hair. 

Many Afghans, Pathans, and Beloo- 
chees now take service under the Engiish 
colors, and some regiments are mainly 
recruited among these cutthroats of the 
border-land. ‘These fellows need a lot of 
training before they can be got into prop- 
er shape, but it is precisely this element 
which gives to the Indian army its pecul- 
iar stamp, its appearance of disciplined, 
businesslike ferocity. The Afghans and 
Pathans have a reputation for dash and 
pluck akin to that of the Irish, although 
they are said to lack the steady staying 
qualities of the Sikhs. While it is usual 
to undervalue the elements of physique 
and initiative in these days of machine- 
guns and smokeless powder, these qualities 
must ever play a prominent part in bor- 
der warfare among the rugged defiles and 
winding passes of the northern frontier. 
These men of the north, while they can 
be regarded only as a part of the floating 
population, and are encountered in every 
large city of India, are yet numerous 
enough in the streets of Lahore and Am 
ritsar, or Mooltan, to give a decided tinge 
to the character of the crowds. When we 
analyze these crowds in detail as they pass 
through the bazars, we shall find that 
the most pronounced, the most conspicu- 
ously local types, are the Sikhs. Up to 
the time of the annexation they were the 
ruling class, although far from being the 
strongest numerically. Originally a mil- 
itary race, both by inherited tradition and 
by natural tendency, many of them have 
become cultivators, since the opportunities 
for active service are few at present, but 
a large number of them form the ‘* corps 
délite” of the Punjaubi army. A Sikh 
regiment on parade is a spectacle which 
offers some novel points of difference 
when contrasted with the ‘‘ matériel ” of 
most European armies with which the un- 
professional observer may be familiar. 
When first seen in the distance they pre- 
sent the appearance of a long scarlet band 
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of uniform thickness, supported by slender 
black lines; as they approach, tlley are seen 
to be unusually tall, black-bearded fellows, 
uniformed in red tunics, and with great 
red turbans, which increase their appar- 
ent height, while close-fitting black gait- 
ers accentuate the thinness of their legs. 
Whoever has watched the drill of the 
Grenadier Guards in London may form 
an idea of the precision which seems to be 
the standard of the Sikhs. They may be, 
perhaps, a shade more rigid in their ‘* good 
form,” with an appearance of greater ef- 
fort, due to the fact that European dis- 
cipline is as yet to them like a strange 
garment to the wearer. The observer 
will not be slow in realizing that he has 
before him not only a different race, but 
a different species of the human animal. 
As in Europe there does not exist at the 
present day a strictly military caste, the 
conscripts who people the casernes are 
drawn at haphazard from workshops, 
farms, and from the slums of cities, and 
do not impress one, save in the case of a 





INFANTRY 


few bodies of picked men, as having any 
special aptitude for the calling of arms. 
These men, tall, sinewy, and atliletic, sup- 
ple and feline in their movements, are 
evidently endowed with a peculiar fitness 
for their vocation, and look as if little were 
needed to arouse their traditional in 
stincts. In the average regiments of the 
Punjaub no men are taken under five feet 
six inches in height and thirty-three inches 
round the chest; in some regiments none 
under five feet seven; but judging from 
the strapping fellows in the Sikh regi 
ments, their standard must be still high 
er. Although the Pathans and Siklis are 
usually given the first rank for soldierly 
qualities and bearing, the ‘‘ Goorkhas,” of 
Mongolian race, from the hills of Nepal 
and Assam, are nearly if not quite as effi- 
cient.* Being of small and wiry physique, 


* An officer who has held with honor and dis- 
tinction several of the highest positions in the ser- 
vice has just added in a note, “I think it is a toss-up 
between Goorkhas and Sikhs for the first place, 
Pathans coming third.” 
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they do not make such an imposing ap- 
pearance on parade, but they are fine 
mountaineers, full of fire and pluck in ac- 
tion, and at such times, when their innate 
ferocity comes to the surface, their officers 
often have difficulty in restraining them. 
What is known as the ‘* Bengal army,” 
including the old Punjaub frontier force, 
comprises sixty-five battalions of infantry, 
of which the gveater part are Goorkhas, 
Sikhs, and other Punjaubis, two mountain 
batteries kept for small expeditions (with 
mules), and twenty-three regiments of 
cavalry, of which nine are “ lancers.’ 
Each of these regiments is commanded by 
English officers—the commandant, two 
‘wing commanders,” four wing officers, 
of whom two act as quartermaster and 
adjutant, and one medical officer. Next 
come the native officers—eight ‘‘ suba- 
dars” (ranking as captains), eight ‘* jema- 
dars,” sixteen buglers, and eighty others 
(havildars and naiks), and then the rank 
and file, eight hundred sepoys. In the 
Punjaubi frontier force nearly all regi- 
ments are dressed in mud-colored kharki 


‘ok 


* Roughly estimated, the Bengal army is consti- 
tuted as below : 

Cavalry.—Twenty-three regiments, composed of 
14 light cavalry, 9 lancer regiments. Of these 4 
only are called Punjaubi cavalry, though the com 
position of the rest includes a large number of Pun- 
jaubis. Nineteen regiments with 8 troops each (152), 
classed thus: 

Troops 

Hindostani Mohammedans from Bengal ....... 28 

Panjaubi Mohammedans . nae 5 

Independent tribes from beyond northwes 

frontier, 4. ¢., PAChANsS .....00..ccscccccnecces 

Border tribes within British territory (Pathans), 

Mohammedans between the Indus and the 
og eee a 
Sikhs (Punjaubis) ........... anya coos 


Dogras (Punjaubis) ................. 12 
Hindostani Rajpoots.... eer FS tak 
Hindoos from Bengal proper..........-....+.... 24 

_ EE ee ae man eeten 152 


Infantry.—sSixty-tive battalions, of which 16 only 
are recruited from Bengal, the Northwest Provinces, 
and Oude. Nine are pure Sikh regiments; 18 Goor- 
kha regiments; 27 Punjaubi regiments. These 27 
Punjaubi regiments are generally half Hindoo and 
half Mussulman. 

Artillery. —Two mountain batteries with mules, 

The term “ Panjaubi” as here used includes Pa- 
thans (trans-frontier and cis-frontier), (all Mussul- 
mans), Punjaubi Mohammedans, Sikhs, Dogras (Hin- 
doos). 

The Indian army at present consists of three 
main forees—the Bengal, Bombay, and Madras 
armies. The Bengal army is quartered in Bengal, 
Assam, the Northwest Provinces, and the Punjaub, 
while Quetta, for some reason, is garrisoned from the 
Bombay army. 

These different divisions have just been made into 
an army corps, all under one commander-in-chief in 
India, ¢.¢., the Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and North- 
west Frontier forces. 


drill, blue turbans, blue or kharki knicker- 
bockers, and white gaiters, while five regi- 
ments of Sikhs wear red coats. The Brit- 
ish officers seem to live for the most part. 
on excellent terms with the native officers, 
addressing them always (in the Hindo- 
stani equivalent) as Sir, although the suba- 
dars actually rank below the junior sub- 
altern. All these men are volunteers or 
enlisted men, and the terms of enlistment 
are peculiar. The period of the first en- 
gagement is three years, after which the 
sepoy may claim his discharge if there is 
no prospect of hostilities, and even within 
that time it is often granted for adequate 
reasons. Each sepoy gets seven rupees a 
month, with a gradual increase after three 
years’ service and good conduct. Out of 
this he has to pay for his own food, which 
costs him three and a half rupees per 
month, but he receives thirty rupees on 
enlistment to help purchase his uniform, 
and five rupees annually to keep it up. 
He has also two suits a year provided by 
government, besides blankets and other 
articles, and he hr~ also a chance to make 
a little money by musketry prizes and in 
other small ways, although he does not 
usually manage to save much of his pay. 
The total annual cost of a native regi- 
ment, including the pay of the British 
officers, and all other expenses, is well 
under two lakhs of rupees, and it may be 
considered the cheapest infantry in the 
world. The ‘‘sowar,” or native trooper 
in the cavalry, is rather more of a swell 
than the infantry sepoy, since he must be 
a capitalist before he can serve the ‘‘ Brit- 
ish Raj.” He has first to deposit two 
hundred rupees towards the purchase of 
his horse, and his pay is thirty-one rupees 
per month, out of which he has to find 
everything. Thus the regiment tounts 
itself, and none of the horses belong to 
government. The position of an ambi- 
tious young officer, especially if he be de- 
sirous of passing into the staff corps, en- 
tails steady work, for in any case he has 
to become an accomplished linguist. As 
Hindostani only is spoken in the regi- 
ment he must pass the ‘“higher standard” 
in that language, with written exercises 
in a character resembling the Sanscrit; 
Urdu,” which is written in Persian 
characters; and if there are Pathans in 
his regiment he is expected to pass an ex- 
amination in their dialect, as well as to 
learn something of the Punjaubi dialect, 
which, however, is a ‘‘ voluntary.” 
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The native officers have either risen 
from the ranks, or are more rarely com 
missioned directly from the Viceroy if 
In the long list 
of camp-followers attached to each regi- 
ment many peculiar vocations are repre 
sented, such as sweepers, water-carriers or 


sons of deserving men. 
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‘*bhisties,” a Mohammedan moollah, a 
Sikh priest, and a Hindoo priest; also two 
native schoolmasters, one to teach Eng- 
lish and the other Hindostani. Most of 
the enlisted men are farmers, recruited 
in the country and in villages, and never 
in towns; they are allowed to visit their 
homes at stated intervals, with free pas- 
sage by rail, and in other ways their ser- 
vitude is rendered comparatively light; 
there are also liberal pension arrange- 
ments, and each regiment has its own re- 
serve. Many of these regiments, besides 
the Sikhs and Goorkhas, have achieved 
distinction in foreign campaigns, and 
among others the Bengal Lancers, who 
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served in the Egyptian war. We hap- 
pened to be on a steamer which was one 
of the first to pass through the canal 
when it was opened to traffic after the 
close of hostilities, and while strolling 
about in Suez in the company of an offi- 
cer of the Madras army, we chanced upon 





a couple of these troopers. My compan- 
ion was anxious to inform himself as to 
the part they took at the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir, having the glory of the Indian 
contingent at heart. He proceeded to 
question them in Hindostani, and they 
answered as if on the witness-stand. <Ac- 
cording to their statements, corroborated 
afterward in Bombay, it was they who had 
routed and cut down the flying remnants 
of Arabi Pasha’s army. A few days later, 
while we still lingered on at Bombay, in 
spite of the October heat—for the city was 
new to us then and full of a strange exot- 
ic charm—the troop-ships arrived with all 
the Indian contingent, and during the 
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fétes which followed we had the oppor- 
tunity of admiring their agility and skill 
in lime-cutting, tent- pegging, and kin- 
dred sports. We afterwards met them 
larking about fraternally with kilted 
Highlanders and Goorkhas, or squatting 
over the camp-fires in their company. 

Whether the *‘sowar” belongs to the 
blue-coated cavalry of the Punjaub, or to 
the ‘‘ lancers,” in faded blouse and care- 
lessly wound turban which have seen 
honorable service, he is never without a 
certain wild picturesqueness, which sug- 
gests a not remote relationship to the Bed- 
ouin, and when off duty he falls easily 
into the elastic and supple attitudes of 
his race. 

An authority on military matters is 
said recently to have favorably compared 
a Bengal Lancer regiment with the Life- 
guards and other bodies of the finest cav- 
alry in the world; while, according to the 
Times of India, another unimpeachable 
judge, who has had the best opportunities 
of forming an opinion, pronounces any 
good regiment of Indian cavalry to be 
quite equal to the Cossacks of the Impe- 
rial Guard. 

I. 

One may reach Lahore by through ex- 
press from either of the two great ports 
of western India, Bombay and Kurrachee. 
The journey from Bombay, the most in- 
teresting of the two routes, as it passes 
through such cities as Baroda, Ahmeda- 
bad, Ajmeer, Jeypore, and Delhi, can be 
made in less than sixty hours, and covers 
1238 miles of railway. On the other 
hand, the route from Kurrachee, which is 
much shorter, being but 821 miles, has 
only one important city on the way, 
Mooltan, although one may stop, as the 
writer did, at Kotree, and visit Hyderabad 
(Scinde) across the Indus. But he will 
have to leave his comfortable divan in 
the railway carriage at 2 A.M., and finish 
the night on a lounge in the waiting-room 
of the station. Let us suppose, then, that 
he adopts the latter plan, having arrived 
by steamer at Kurrachee. His baggage 
is opened in the great iron sheds at the 
landing, where the examination, although 
rigid as a matter of form, is lenient 
enough except in the matter of liquors 
and fire-arms. 

Just outside the custom-house he will 
find a long row of “ gharries,” of the spe- 
cies known as landau, each provided with 
a pair of smart and generally well-con- 


ditioned horses; the red-turbaned ‘‘ ghar- 
ry wallahs,” or drivers, are even more 
demonstrative here than elsewhere, for 
fares are low and competition keen; they 
will come to blows over his luggage, 
which is usually awarded to the victor. 
As one is driven along the straight and 
dusty avenue thronged with bullock carts 
and wagons conveying bales of cotton and 
other merchandise to and from the docks, 
he will realize that while Kurrachee is a 
keen commercial rival of Bombay, it still 
lacks much of the charm of the older 
city. Everything in the way of archi- 
tecture is as yet new and raw; the gar- 
dens, filled with dense tropical growth, 
appear to have been recently planted, for 
the cocoanut and other palms are stunted, 
and many trees lean away from the sea, 
as if tired of struggling against the winds. 
There are none of the tall and graceful 
towers of foliage which adorn the coast 
further down, for this is the beginning 
of the comparatively desert country of 
Scinde, and glimpses of pale sand hills 
may be seen beyond the tree-tops. Yet 
there are flowers everywhere, and morn- 
ing-glories twine over the ornamental 
iron fences and trim hedge-rows. There 
is a travellers’ bungalow near the business 
centre, and a hotel near the railway sta- 
tion of the cantonment, where guests are 
lodged in various detached and galleried 
structures provided with doors which will 
not shut, as is usually the case in Indian 
hotels; but this is a feature to which the 
new-comer soon becomes resigned, and it 
cannot always be suid to imply negligence 
on the part of the managers, for the wood 
of doors and sashes shrinks with each dry 
season, and swells again with the mon- 
soon weather. 

After the silence of unprogressive Per- 
sia, there was a sense of companionship 
in the snorting of the iron horse, and the 
‘rattling and jolting of the long freight- 
trains, which were continually manceu- 
vring a few rods from the back doors of 
this establishment. The stranger in India 
will be impressed with the fact, and still 
more potently should he have had any 
recent experience of eastern Europe and 
the Turkish Empire, that this government 
does not occupy itself in the least with 
the concerns of the casual traveller : 
whatever his nationality may be, he is 
free to come and go as he likes; nothing 
is said about passports, no printed form is 
brought to him to be filled out with his 
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age, profession, ete., and he is not fol- 
lowed by gensdarmes or hiaunted by spies; 
he is not obliged to register himself at a 
police station, and he may sketch, pho 
tograph, or do anything in reason. In 
short, there are none of the arbitrary and 
fussy little restrictions and annoyances 
which are the rule elsewhere. There are 
certain fortresses in the north, and even 
at Lahore, where he may not sketch with- 
out permission, which could probably be 
obtained without difficulty, as it would 
seem in any case that much is left to the 
common-sense and discretion of the of- 
ficials. Aside from the fact that Kur- 
rachee is a rapidly growing port and a 
distributive centre, expected by its san- 
guine citizens to leave Bombay far behind, 
there little to interest the stranger 
beyond its winter climate, which is a 
shade cooler than that of Bombay. One 
does not need an overcoat, nor a ** pun- 
ka” 
chill at sundown or in the morning air. 
Away from the crowded hive where the 
native population quarters itself, and 
which has much of the teeming and dirty 
picturesqueness of similar sites in Bom- 
bay, as well as the same close and musky 
odors, the European city, if wanting in the 
architectural magnificence of the older 
city, is at least planned and laid out on 
the same generous scale as regards space. 
The banks, public buildings, and govern- 
ment offices are massive, rectangular, ar- 
caded structures of pale yellow stone, 
each standing alone in a waste of gravel, 
or planted, each like a country house, in 
its own grounds; but there are a few 
streets where the shops stand close to- 
gether and elbow each other as in Euro- 
pean towns. The new ‘‘Scinde Club” 
might be taken as an example of the Ind- 
ian club-house in general. The spacious 
lunch-rvom on the first floor may be left 
open to the sea-breeze or closed by glass 
screens, and this apartment opens on a 
wide terrace. The reading-room is as 
solemnly quiet as that of a London club; 
there is a conservatory or fern-house, 
sleeping-rooms for members, and every- 
where an atmosphere of substantial com- 
fort and luxury. In the park which lies 
at the end of the fashionable drive there 
is a circular plot of greensward surround- 
ing a tank with an ornamental iron foun- 
tain in the centre; the edge of the waier 
is defined by a border of vivid white and 
yellow flowers in pots, which tell forcibly 
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on the other hand, and there is no 
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against the dusky thickets of low cocoa- 
palms. A well-dressed Mussulman, stand- 
ing on the turf near the fountain, had 
spread his prayer-rug on the grass, pre- 
paratory to his evening devotions, con- 
versing meanwhile with his two friends, 
who are lounging on an iron bench across 
the gravel walk. He then concentrates 
his thoughts on higher things with the 
air of rapt self-forgetfulness which all 
Mohammedans command at such 
ments, resuming the conversation when 
the brief function is over. 

The time in Kurrachee was 
largely taken up with preparations for 
the trip inland and with interviewing 
English-speaking servants, who came pro- 
vided with written characters more or less 
fraudulent, as any ‘‘munshi”™ can write a 
first-class recommendation for eight an- 
nas, and Kurrachee is proverbially a bad 
place to start from in this respect. We 
elected to set out for Lahore on the night 
after the troop-ship Crocodile had ar- 
rived and had disgorged her floating pop- 
ulation. There are two stations at Kur- 
rachee, the city and the cantonment, and 
as most of the new-comers were lodged 
in the neighborhood of the latter station, 
which was just across the road from our 
hotel, it seemed wiser to take our chances 
at the city terminus, particularly as the 
railroad superintendent had posted a no- 
tice advising that course. Notwithstand- 
ing the confusion and chaos of steamer 
trunks and porters, we managed, with the 
help of my fellow- traveller, who was 
going on to Simla, to find an empty com- 
partment, and by the time the train was 
taken by storm at the upper station we 
were comfortably extended on our divans. 
This rush of travel only lasts for a day 
or two after the arrival of a trooper or a 
mail-steamer, and at other times there is 
plenty of room in the first-class sections. 

The line which runs up to Lahore, 
communicating with the south of India 
by way of Delhi or Ferozepoor, is now 
known as the Northwestern Railway, 
broad gauge, and follows the line of the 
Indus River for the greater part of the 
way. At Ruk Junction the military road 
runs northward to Quetta and the fron- 
tier of Beloochistan, and at Musserabad 
another military route, following the In- 
dus to the northeast, makes a shorter al- 
ternative route to Peshawur by way of 
Rawal-Pindee. 

Hyderabad, the principal city of Scinde, 
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lies just across the Indus from Kotree sta- 
tion, which we reached at 2 a.M. Hav- 
ing concluded to stop over and visit the 
town, I got down with my baggage, ex- 
pecting to find Motee, the newly engaged 
servant, on the platform. Not finding 
him among the sleepers in the third class, 
I made myself fairly comfortable in the 
waiting-room of the station, trusting that 
he had been carried on and would turn 
up the next day. The station-master, 
whose acquaintance I made in the morn- 
ing, very kindly took me down to the 
landing on his ‘trolley,’ or hand - ear, 
and detailed an employé from the freight- 
office to accompany me to Hyderabad. 
Along the bank of the river, bordered by a 
dense growth of date-trees, lay moored the 
‘Indus flotilla,” a line of white double- 
decked river steamboats. Some of them 
formerly ascended the stream to Mooltan, 
but the service has been discontinued 
since the building of the railway. A 
large steam ferry-boat, crowded with deck 
passengers, took us across to the high sandy 
bank opposite. 

Seen from this point, the shelving red 
bank, dotted with camels, bullock-carts, 
and carriages, with venders of fruit and 


sweetmeats, the broad yellow flood and 
the distant palm-fringed shores, recall in 
their general features the environs of the 


Nile at Ghizeh. Hyderabad itself, only a 
short drive from the bank, has but one 
main thoroughfare, and its appearance 
seems to indicate a greater degree of pov- 
erty than is usual in towns of similar 
size and importance. Persia has stretched 
a long arm across the Indus, for the pale, 
rose-tinted mud walls of the houses, the 
tombs of the Ameers, high-domed, and 
walled with porcelain, and the sloping 
towers of the citadel, would all be in 
keeping with any Persian landscape. 
There are one or two excellent schools 
for natives under government supervis- 
ion, which were founded by Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy. In one of the little side 
alleys, where we had been attracted by the 
never-failing lure of bric-A-brac, and in 
an unpretentious little house, we found a 
merchant prince who dealt in marvels of 
needle-work. He was seated, when we 
entered, against the white wall at the 
door of an inner chamber, behind a lofty 
and most imposing ‘‘ hubble-bubble” 
mounted on a silver stand, after the local 
fashion. While his servants unfolded 
pile after pile of embroideries and cur- 
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tains, he entertained us with his impres- 
sions of the remote localities which he 
had visited, and talked to us of London 
and Madrid, of Paris and Zanzibar and 
Cape Town, and of the store under Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, from which he derived 
much of his revenue; but what impressed 
us particularly was a command of French 
and Spanish, rare among Hindoos. 

At Kotree, upon returning to catch the 
mail-train, Motee reappeared in a most 
penitent frame of mind. His friends at 
Kurrachee had given him a magnificent 
‘* send-off,” and at the moment when the 
train had stopped on the previous night 
he was sleeping off the effects of exten- 
sive libations, and had been carried on 
a few hundred miles. The compart- 
ment which now fell to my lot had a 
species of piazza, where we could place a 
camp-stool and enjoy the landscape. At 
sunrise, after a chilly night, we cross the 
Indus by an imposing suspension-bridge; 
the stream is both wide and rapid at this 
point, and in the middle rises a rocky 
island crowned with a ruined fortress or- 
namented with panels of blue faience. 
A broad metalled road winds along the 
opposite shore of the river, under a fringe 
of tall date-palms, and the town of Roree 
on the other side rises steeply from the 
water; its lofty baleconied houses of red 
clay and the angularity of its outline re- 
call the cholera-smitten town of Yezdikast, 
on the way to Shiraz. It is one of those 
places where one is tempted to stop and 
look about; but to yield to this kind of 
temptation is seldom expedient or wise, 
for the chances are that should one find 
a travellers’ bungalow, it would proba- 
bly be at a distance of several miles from 
the spot which attracted him, and desti- 
tute of either cook or larder. 

Beyond Roree we enter upon far-stretch- 
ing plains floored with white clay, sprin- 
kled with groups of dusty, waving tama- 
risk-trees, with here and there a marsh 
covered with dense low bushes and thick- 
ets of yellow jungle-grass, with tall 
plumes bending before the wind, and 
there are occasional mud-holes and pools 
of yellow water. All is vast, melan- 
choly, and monotonous. At long inter- 
vals a thin cloud of dust indicates a dis- 
tant road and passing bullock-earts. Ev- 
erything in the compartment is covered 
with a layer of fine dust, which is blown 
up from the embankment and sifts through 
the window-sashes. This is the usual 
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character of the landscape which borders 
one of the great rivers like the Sutlej or 
the Indus, and it is not devoid of a cer- 
tain sterile grandeur, like the approach to 
the sea on some desolate Northern coast. 
First the villages and cultivated fields 
cease, and then comes a broad tract of 
waste lands, alternately clayey and sandy, 
dotted with forlorn and stunted tama- 
risks, looking as if they had passed much 
of their life under water. Then there is 
often a wide extent of clay and sand 
dunes, which has all the illusion of a 
desert, with its apparently limitless hori- 
zon and its mirage. Then all at once 
the ground slopes abruptly down 
broad river-bed of sand or gravel under 
the high trestle-work of the railway, and 
far below a few thin blue channels of 
water seem to lose themselves in the glar- 
What at first appeared to 
be the opposite bank dotted with low 
bushes proves to be a long island, beyond 
which is another waste of sand and water. 
In the season of the monsoon all this ter- 
ritory is often covered by the yellow 
rolling flood. 


= 
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ing waste. 


Ill. 

It is night when the train runs into 
the great fortresslike station of Lahore, 
built with an eye to possible military ne- 
cessities; the arching expanse of glass 
roof, and the multitude of gas-jets twin- 
kling dimly in the smoky gloom aloft, 
suggest a somewhat reduced edition of 
Charing Cross Station; this chance im- 
pression is strengthened by the brilliant- 
ly lighted news-stand and book-stall of 
Wheeler and Co., well furnished with 
light literature, from the period of Ains- 
worth to the fatalistic Tolstoi, and by the 
‘**nickel-in-the-slot” machines. But there 
is a note of piquant contrast in the three 
tall Indian faleoners, with great buzzard- 
like hawks, nearly as large as eagles, 
which strugglingly balance themselves on 
the shoulders or turbans of their masters, 
who stand on the platform environed by 
portentous piles of bedding, and hunt in 
their clothing for ‘* pice” to pay the lug- 
gage coolies. A few Europeans are pa- 
cing the platform in heavy ulsters. Upon 
the steps of the bridge which crosses the 
tracks to the other side of the station a 
party of ‘* Rewari” ladies, with plump 
brown arms ineased in rings of glittering 
metal, with swinging skirts and heavy 
anklets, richly costumed and pungently 
perfumed, are stooping down, intent upon 


scraping up a mass of some brown, greasy 
edible which they had spilt upon the 
A railway official in uniform is 
conversing with the mob of third-class 
native passengers carrying strange pack 
ets of every conceivable shape; they are 
contined like prisoners behind the cross 
bars of a strong wooden grating, and 
presently, when the train is ready, the 
official turnkey will let them loose. So 
intermingled are Europe and Asia that it 
is not easy to determine which is the dis 
cordant note—this underground railway 
British book-stall, and the sign of ‘* Bass’s 
Ale,” or the hooded hawks and the 
brown ladies with the tinkling anklets. 
Outside the station carriages are numer- 
ous, and you may go to your hotel shiv- 
eringly in an open barouche labelled 
** first class,” or get into a shigram, which 
closes like a coupé, but is labelled ** sec 
ond class,” avoid the risk of a chill, and 
court the risk of being turned away from 
the hotel ‘‘ for want of room,” as every 
hostelry is crowded at Christmas-time. 
There is no lack of hotels at Lahore, 
considering the smallness of the transient 
population, and, as usual, they are all sit 
uated in the civil station, as the Euro- 
pean settlement is called. These hotels 
offer no points of difference in their out- 
ward appearance, save their conspicuous 
sigus, from the bungalows of private cit- 
izens, Which are planted at intervals along 
the broad avenues. As the European 
suburb is unusually large, these high- 
ways, shaded by tall trees of the tamarisk 
family, have a rather wearisome same- 
ness, and this impression of monotony 
is partly due to the sombre hues of the 
foliage. Journeying along in a “‘shi- 
gram” at some distance from the outer 
walls of tle Indian city, towards the quar- 
ter called Anarkali, we follow a road bor- 
dered by tall banana-trees. In the early 
morning the ground is white with hoar- 
frost, and most of the huge leaves which 
arch over us are brown and shrivelled; 
the dull red rays of the rising sun slant 
through the mist or silvery-gray vapor 
which lies along the ground. The sight 
of this tropical but frost-bitten luxuriance 
does not seem quite in accord with one’s 
preconceived notions of a climate where 
there are at least eight months of hot 
weather, where the season of burning 
winds and wet ‘tatty mats” begins in 
March, preceded only by a few dull and 
languorous days which follow the cessa- 
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OPEN-AIR RESTAURANT, LAHORE. 


tion of frost. These rose-tinted rays of 
light, the silvery mist behind the fresh 
gsreen or dull gray of the leaves, have a 
strange charm, but there is a suggestion of 
malaria in the damp raw chill, largely due 
to the plentiful irrigation, which turns ey- 
ery field or garden-patch into a stagnant 
pool. While the English community of 
Lahore, as elsewhere in India, has elected 
to live away from the native city, and 
while the original nucleus of this settle- 
ment was planted, for sanitary and other 
reasons, far from the city walls, it has 
gradually filled up the intervening space, 
so that the usual neutral ground or no 
man’s land has ceased to exist. In the 
crowded suburb of Anarkali, which we 
must traverse in order to reach the post- 
office, the bazars extend out from the 
city gate to the European civil lines. 
This quarter, where the architecture is 
chiefly Indian, with that yellow and stue- 
coed suggestion of Portuguese influence 
which still survives, is given over for the 
most part to ‘‘ Europe shops,” kept by 
English-speaking natives, Eurasians, and 


oceasional Parsees. These shopkeepers 


are mainly clad in what might be called 
an adaptation of the European dress to 
Indian needs, and in their shops and 
warehouses everything in the way of 
clothing, household articles, jewelry, fur- 
niture—new and second-hand—-as well as 
provisions, wines, and other luxuries, can 
be purchased usually at rates as cheap as 
in England, for there is close competition. 
As the government has not yet resorted 
to a tobacco monopoly (which is a dan- 
gerous experiment in Eastern countries), 
almost every variety of tobacco and ciga- 
rettes may be found in the show-cases of 
these shops—Vanity Fair, Old Judge, as 
well as Egyptian, and the Kaiser and 
Hind cigarettes of Malta. The cheapest, 
and naturally most popular, cigars are 
the Trichinopoly and Manila cheroots, 
which are good and remarkably low in 
price. In every little ‘‘ medical hall” 
kept by an anglicized native there is al- 
ways a stock of the standard remedies, 
such as quinine, phenacitine, and anti- 
pyrrhine, put up in convenient shape, and 
often these packages bear the label of 
some well-known American firm. For- 
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tunately for the health of a community 
which supposes itself to be possessed of 
common-sense, the sale of these simple 
remedies is not, as in Austria and some 
other Continental nations, restricted by 
law, and a physician’s order is not neces- 
sary for the purchase of a box of quinine 
pills. 

A significant feature, not only of La- 
hore, but of every other large community 
in India, is the abundance of second-hand 
shops crammed with furniture of every 
description, smart and new or broken 
down and decrepit, which naturally re- 
sults from the periodical migrations to 
which people connected with the civil or 
military service are frequently subjected. 
As they are liable to be sent at brief no- 
tice to the remotest parts of the great em- 
pire, it is seldom worth while to trans- 
port all their household effects with them, 
at great expense, over thousands of miles 
of railway or by camel and bullock trains. 
Few English names appear on the signs 
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quite clear to the writer’s memory, there 
is a piece of very delightful English, 
which reads thus: ‘‘ All kinds of Syrup, 
Jelly, Pickles, and Medicine Selling Com- 
pany.” and lower 
stories there are often balconies of carved 


Over these shops 


wood, such as one sees within the walls, 
and they are usually occupied by young 
ladies of the nautch-dancing sisterhood, 
who are keenly alive to the value of a 
scarlet or a yellow blossom in their blue- 
black hair, but unfortunately some of 
them do not realize that the effect of rice 
powder on a transparent brown skin is 
rather disastrous. The principal street 
from the city gate, where great trees and 
dusty thickets occupy the space once filled 
by the moat, and where there is a crowd 
of small traders, snake-charmers, fakirs, 
and showmen with tents and _ booths 
throughout its entire length to the oppo 
site end, where it merges into the Euro- 
pean quarter, gives one the impression of 
a sort of Oriental Bowery. Beyond this 





CARVED BALCONIES. 


in this suburb, but ‘‘Cheap Jack” and 
‘*Cheap Shop” are considered by the na- 
tive merchant to be of lucky omen, and 
‘*Europe Shop” still holds its own in 
popularity. ‘*‘ Budruddin Hassan” sug- 
gests by association of ideas the trade of 
the pastry-cook, and in front of one shop, 
of which the exact location is not now 


there is more space and greensward, en- 
closed by low rails, and the principal post- 
office, with empty mail-vans standing out- 
side. Every morning, before the early 
mail is distributed to the public, a trooper 
in scarlet uniform gallops from the post- 
office to Government House with the 
mail-bag for the inmates. In this vicin- 
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itv are situated most of the 
principal municipal and gov- 
ernment buildings, the Mayo 
Schoo! of Arts in connection 
with the new Art Museum- 

and few similar institutions in 
any country can boast of a finer 
installation. or one more in 
keeping with its main object, 
the encouragement of Indian 
industrial art. Here are the 
churches —one of which was 
once the tomb of Anarkali, a 
favorite of the emperor Akbar; 
and theeathedral, which is Goth 
ic, like many similar edifices in 
India, is quite as much at home 
in its environment as are the 
Greek temples in London. The 
tomb intended to perpetuate the 
memory of Anarkali is not the 
only instance in Lahore of that 
thrifty disposition of the mod- 
ern Romans to utilize these 
monuments of a more poetic 
age. Upon one occasion when 
in quest of information I was 
directed to the office of the rail- 
way superintendent, and found 
him installed in the tomb of 
some worthy of Persian ances- 
try, to judge from the noble 
arch inerusted with tiles which 
rose above the recess in which 
his employés were at work; and 
there are several other examples 
of equally successful adapta- 
tion. 





The principal English shops and ware- 
houses are not often situated in buildings 
constructed especially for commercial 
purposes, but in the ordinary domestic 
bungalows standing alone in neglected 
compounds; and as the bulkier articles, 
such as trunks, perambulators, or house- 
hold furniture, are kept outside on the 
verandas, one might fancy that these tem- 
ples of commerce were all dwelling-houses, 
and that the inmates were forever on the 
point of moving out or of just getting 
settled. 

Government House, the seat of the 
Lieutenant -Governor of the Punjaub, 
stands in attractive grounds near the fine 
park known as the Lawrence Gardens, 
on the outskirts of the civil station. The 
flower beds and parterres which adorn 
the public and private grounds in this 
neighborhood are more luxuriant and 
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MINARETS OF THE MOSQUE VAZIR KHAN. 


varied than the winter gardens of the 
Riviera. In the early morning, as well 
as at night, they are frequented by jack- 
als, which show their appreciation of the 
gardener’s art by trotting about through 
the shrubbery. An open-air féte had 
been held in one of these gardens in the 
afternoon, and when the last guests had 
departed, many of them in furs and ul- 
sters, and while we were standing before 
the chimney fire within, the conversation 
was interrupted by the howls of a band 
of these nocturnal ramblers just outside 
the doors. 
IV. 

A tramway line, which passes the rail- 
way station and the rows of little tene- 
ments built for the employés, runs on 
through a long street where the ‘‘ cheap 
eating-house”’ flourishes, and between the 
shops of artisans, dyers, and tinkers, end- 
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TAILORS APPRENTICE, LAHORE. 


This edifice, one of 
those stuecoed sulphur-tinted monuments 
of the Georgian order which at one time 


gate. 


ing at the city 


were sown broadcast over the length and 
breadth of India, gives access to a narrow 
winding street, flanked by tall houses. A 
great deal of business and gossip is going 
on at all hours in this street, and the lit- 
tle shops are of that universal type which 
prevails in all Moslem countries, from the 
Atlantic to the Great Wall of China, and 
which existed in all probability in Pom 
peii as in modern Venice. From a cav 
ernous arch at the end we emerge into 
the square facing the mosque 

Vazir Khan; the 
place at Ispalian, it contains lit- 
tle to remind one of Europe, 
and the transition from the trim 
avenue, the horse-cars, and the 
red pillar post-boxes at inter- 
The 
mosque is almost purely Per- 
sian, but for the two jutting 
each side of the 
tall and deep recess above the 
entrance. The entire front of 
the gateway is a brilliant mo- 
the kind 
** kashi- work,” 


like creat 


vals is strangely abrupt. 


windows on 


known as 

the four 
massive towers, as well as the 
facade of the inner court, repeat 
the same scheme of blue and 
yellow and faded green. Age 
has but mellowed the tone of 


saic of 
and 
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the whole edifice, and the 
great letters of 
the inscription over the 
main still 


resplendent in vivid tur 


Persian 


entrance are 
quoise blue.* The frescoed 
walls within the niche, of 
which the ornamentation 
above is less deeply in- 
dented than in the Per 
sian examples of similar 
work, have taken on arich 
and 
tone like an old painting; 
and the dado above the 
square platform on each 
side of the steps, which is 
of marble, white, 
threaded with 
lines forming in 
terlaced stars and hexa 


bituminous smoky 


once 
slender 
black 


gons, has been toned by 
and the contact of 

many garments to a gold- 
The venerable Mussulmans 
privileged to pass their lives on the steps 


age 
en brown. 


and the lounging-place on either side may 
be seen there at any hour of the day, and 
after an absence of several years I recog 
They 
constitute a species of club, or rather an 
Oriental 


nized the same faces among them. 
‘*Cercle des Decavés,” and are 
seemingly content to sit and see the world 
go by without taking a very active part 
in its movement. When 

* “Remove thy heart from the gardens of the 
world, and know that this building is the true abode 
of man.” 
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asleep or otherwise employ ed they appear 


to be absorbed in vague speculations upon 
the infinite, but, like their European imi- 
tators, are doubtless dreaming of mere 
material things. It is their custom to 
begin the day with a sort of dress parade 

a minute investigation of their tattered 
raiment Having completed their in 
spection, they proceed to 
select a sunny exposure if 
in winter, or when the hot 
winds blow they retreat into 
the dim brick-vaulted corri 
dor provided for their com 
fort by the munificence of 
an imperial Vizir,* and pro 
ceed to do nothing. <A few 
of the elect, whose heads are 
well thatehed with a shock 
of black hair, and with faces 
tanned to the color of burnt 
sienna, have literally gone 
to the dogs, and grovel in 
the dust at some distance 
from the steps among the 
canine frequenters of the 
sacred spot; their unique 
garment being of the same 
color as the ground, they 
are scarcely distinguishable 
from it. If they are profes- 
sional mendicants, as they 
seem to be, they pursue their calling in a 
gentle and unobtrusive manner, and with 
out the aggressive energy displayed by 
their brethren of Naples. 

There is, in truth, a good deal of life 
and movement to be seen from the crum 
bling steps of Vazir Khan; there are two 
domed edifices which may have once been 
tombs or fountains, but which now shel- 
ter various trades beneath the rude thatch 
ed awnings projecting from their eaves. 
Tailors and tailors’ apprentices stitch all 
day at piles of dilapidated garments in 
their shadow, and cobblers busy them- 
selves with heaps of dusty old shoes, and 
in the middle of the square there are open 
air restaurants, where great kettles of 
tinned copper stand upon platforms ele- 
vated above the ground and surrounded 
by rough benches; sooty frying-pans siz- 
zle on little clay furnaces, and the keepers 
of these restaurants sit enthroned among 
their cooking utensils and diligently fight 
the swarms of flies with long - handled 
brushes. In the middle of the day the 
benches are crowded with customers, who 

* Built in 1634 by the Vizir of Shah Jehan 
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have the appearance of being peasants 
from the outlying country, or Pathan 
peddlers; and most of them being volumi 
nously swathed in white, they look not a 
little like the patrons of similar places in 
Morocco. A great deal of horse-shoeing 
and veterinary practice is carried on in 
one corner, under a great tree, and there 
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is always a sound of hammering and 
clashing of metal from the smoky arches 
behind. Occasionally two men drag up 
a struggling ram to the corner steps of 
the mosque; having seated themselves, 
they proceed to divest him of his fleece, 
and after finishing their work, confide 
their own heads to the barber, who plies 
the shears under a straw awning close by. 
The great open court of the mosque is 
seldom thronged except at noon; a few 
school-boys con their books under the eve 
of a master in one corner, and an ocea- 
sional beggar strolls in, and stretches him- 
self out to sleep on the pavement among 
the pigeons. To those who have been 
reared in other lands, in the fear of the 
stern sacristan and the autocratic suisse, 
there is something broadly democratic in 
the faith of Islam as it is practised to-day. 
While in most countries still under Mus- 
sulman dominion the unbeliever is rigid- 
ly excluded from the mosque,* the hum- 
blest of the faithful may find there a 
* The stranger is made welcome to-day in any of 
the mosques of India, and there are but few where 
he is even expected to don the traditional slippers, 
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refuge from the weather, sleep in the pro- 
tecting shadow of its cloisters. and bathe 
in the water of the tank. Without de- 
scending again into the square, we may 
pass through the long corridor and down 
the little steps at the end, and we are in 
the gayest street of Lahore; in its display 
of carved and weather-beaten wood-work, 
of balconies and jutting windows, each 
house exhibiting the individual taste and 
fancy of its designer, it is probably un- 
equalled in any city of the East. The 
dark brick wall of the mosque, relieved 
by brilliant panels of unglazed tiles, and 
pierced by a window here and _ there, 
shadows for some distance the street, 
which expands beyond into a little 
square, littered in the afternoon with the 
baskets of small hucksters, and the sunny 
wall of the house which rises across the 
way is a thing to study and toenjoy. Its 
oriel - windows are delightfully irregular 
in size and shape, and the intervening 
spaces, from the eaves down to the ragged 
little shop roofs and tattered awnings, 
once gaudily painted with intermingled 
combinations of arabesque designs, gods, 
and animals, have been toned to a mellow 
golden hue by the sun; dilapidated cane 
mats hang at some of the windows, and 
the ‘hadow of a great tree flickers on the 
wall, in the afternoon. 

A few steps further on and the wealth 
of old wood-work becomes fairly prodigal ; 
the side streets, as well as this main ar- 


tery, give one the impression that each 
householder has vied to outdo his neigh- 
bor in throwing out these crowded ranks 
of beautiful windows, and in covering 
every inch of wall with decoration and 
with color. Where the windows do not 
project they are made interesting by com- 
plicated stucco mouldings, by panels of 
painted flowers, by courses of glazed red 
and blue bricks, and they usually open 
upon a long wooden balcony, high enough 
for one to sit and look down through the 
interstices of the wooden gratings. Even 
the under sides overhanging the street, 
and the brackets, are richly painted, and 
often mirrors are inserted in the centres 
of elaborate rosettes. Peacocks of tinted 
stucco perch on the white domes of the 
windows, and peacocks of painted wood, 
twisted into the shape of brackets, uphold 
the rows of great square ‘‘ moussarabies.”’ 
At one end of this marvellous street there 
is a perspective of golden domes, and at 
the other end tower the lofty minars of 
Vazir Khan. Beyond the group of gild- 
ed domes, and near the extreme end of 
the street, there ts a house front most 
lavishly decorated by the painter’s brush. 
A corner of the largest window was ten- 
anted by a young lady, doubtless a pro- 
fessional beauty in her world, for she 
certainly had the calm assurance of bear- 
ing characteristic of the order. At cer- 
tain hours of the day she held a little sa- 
lon or ‘‘conversazione,” languidly keep- 
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ing her place in the corner, while the 
turbaned heads of her guests could be 
seen leaning back against the window- 
sill on the other side. A companion usu- 
ally joined her, and sometimes they would 
both trip swiftly down the steep stairway 
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casions they appeared in elaborate street 
costumes, with transparent shawls of del- 
icate tissue worn loosely over the long 
silken tunic, microscopically embroidered, 
and the ankle-tight silk trousers, which 
here replace the swinging skirts of Raj- 
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to the street, and after exchanging con- 
fidential remarks with their friends the 
shopkeepers across the way, which left 
them in a state of choking and inarticu- 
late mirth, they would climb into one of 
the crazy one-horse vehicles known to 
Anglo-Indians as ‘‘jingling Jimmies,” 
and drive hurriedly off. On these oc- 
Vou. LXXXIX.—No. 533.—74 


pootana. The Jumma Musjid, or Great 
Mosque, rises beyond an open desert space 
near the end of this street. Its four tall 
minars of red stone are its most striVing 
feature, and near by is the imp sing 
domed mausoleum of Runjeet Singh, and 
the entrance of the great fortress enclos- 
ing the royal palaces. Parts of them 
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were built during the reigns of Akbar 
and Jehanghir, and other portions com- 
pleted by Shah Jehan and Aurungzebe. 
High up on the red fortress walls above 
the moat there are square panels of brill- 
iant tile- work, with yellow elephants, 
horsemen, and figures of warriors and 
gods on a blue ground. There are beauti- 
ful things within the walls, as in the de- 
serted palaces of Agra and Delhi, marble 
preciously inlaid with flowers of colored 
stones, and in the ‘‘Shish Mahall” the 
glittering Persian mirror-work. 

But chapters might be devoted to de- 
scription which, after all, would convey 
to the reader’s mind but an inadequate 
idea of this decayed splendor. One would 
have to go very carefully over the ground 
to form the vaguest conception of how 
the place once looked, as it is now so en- 
cumbered with barracks, magazines, and 
‘** public- works” buildings, and in the 
innermost retreats, once sacred to the 
emperors, the red-coated British private 
now smokes his pipe. The old gardens 
in the neighborhood of Lahore, such as 
‘* Shalimar,” where ancient mango-trees 
are still green and vigorous, where the 
marble terraces are weather-worn and bro- 
ken, the canals choked with weeds, and 
where only a few mouldering gateways 
still retain patches of lustrous ‘* kashi- 
work,” have a charm which they may 
have lacked when freshly laid out in the 
days of Shah Jehan. 

Perhaps the most impressive of all is 
that which surrounds the grand mauso- 
leum at Shah Darrah, beyond the river 
Ravi. There are alleys of wild palms, 
orange and mango trees, and forgotten 
corners near the broken walls where tall 
yellow canes have sprung up. It would 
be impossible to forget the first impression 
of the lonely mausoleum, the vast extent 
of tessellated pavement, overgrown with 
dry grass, and the four lofty minars at 
the corners; from the high level of the 
terrace the landscape, which stretches 
away on every side, is empty and object- 
less, but bathed in the tranquil afternoon 
light it gives one the illusion of eternal 
summer. In the short winter the sunny 
days are full of glow and color; as few 
of the trees lose their leaves, there is but 
little to suggest decay, and the charm of 
this and of other gems of Indian land- 
scape is free from that somewhat de- 
pressing quality known as sentiment in 
painted interpretations of nature. 





4 

It is seldom that two cities of almost 
equal size and importance, such as Lahore 
and Amritsar,* are placed so near together, 
for the distance between them is but thirty 
miles. Amritsar, being the cathedral city 
of the Sikhs, is in its way a great religious 
centre, as well as an important commer- 
cial entrepot. Itis a ‘‘city of polemics,” 
and is often chosen as a tilting-ground 
where wordy tournaments take place be- 
tween the professors of diverse creeds, 
where those who have gathered to discuss 
in a spirit of calm and temperate investi- 
gation the merits of each respective faith 
often end in fierce controversy. Of late 
Christians and Moslems have been hurl- 
ing defiance at each other, and as a se- 
quel to one of these philosophical debates, 
the Mussulman controversialist ended by 
working himself intoa frenzy, and threat- 
ening his opponent with dire and endless 
punishment. Amritsar seems to have 
more of the bustle and roar of commerce 
than Lahore. The narrow streets, dark- 
ened by tall brick houses, made picturesque 
with ornate windows like those of Lahore, 
are crowded with heavily laden bullock- 
carts and buffalo ‘*‘ teams,” blocked with 
long camel trains, jammed with droves of 
donkeys, and among the hurrying crowds 
one discerns a new element in the tall 
gaunt men with Mongolian faces, wrapped 
in long wadded gowns, and wearing fur 
caps and high boots. They abound in cer- 
tain ‘‘ serais,”+ where they may be seen 
at prayer on the broad platform in the 
middle of the courts, as in the caravan- 
saries of Ispahan, or wandering about in 
the bazars with dazed and distracted mien, 
as if stunned by the din of the city. They 
are evidently of a different breed from the 
stout, squat Mongolians from the hills one 
meets in other northern towns, and have 
probably come from Toorkistan; one con- 
nects them instinctively with Central Asia 
because of their samovars and _ loose- 
sleeved wadded caftans. 

At the end of a narrow and crowded 
lane one comes suddenly upon an open 
space, and below the railing at its edge 
lies the far-famed Lake of Immortality, 
enclosed by palace walls and screened 
by verdure, with the ‘‘Golden Temple” 
rising from an island in the middle. 
But before descending the steps the pro- 


* The population of Lahore at present is 176,854 ; 
Amritsar, 136,766. 
+ Caravansaries. 
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ENTRANCE GATE OF THE GOLDEN TEMPLE 
OF AMRITSAR,. 


fane visitor must halt at the police sta- 
tion, and select a pair of slippers from the 
pile provided for the use of strangers. 
The uniformed Sikh policeman who is 
detailed to accompany each visitor first 
points out a large sign with parallel col- 
umns in many languages, enumerating at 
length the things which one may not do 
on hallowed ground. Thesanctity of the 
place could not have been more jealously 
guarded when the Sikhs were the ruling 
power. From the border of the tank, 
which lies in the afternoon shadow, the 
Golden Temple gives one the impression 
of a glittering jewel, or of some rare old 
Byzantine casket wrought in enamel and 
gold and studded with gems. Small and 
compact, glowing with color and scintilla- 
ting with light, its mirrored image reach- 
ing far down into the purple depths of re- 
flected sky, it has at first sight a glamour 
of unreality, like an opium vision of De 
Quincey, or the ‘‘ pleasure-dome of Kubla 
Khan.” Twocolors predominate, the gold 
of the upper part and the clustered domes, 
and the white marble of its base, toned 
and softened by the faint color of its in- 
laid flowers; the curtained doors and win- 
dows add flashes of scarlet. In its en- 
vironment of deep-toned dusky purple 
sky and water it has the intensity of a 


luminous point or focus of light, and 
the dark masses of foliage behind are 
of great value in the landscape. 
An advanced state of wsthetie cul- 
ture may, it might be admitted, prove 
a drawback to the complete and un- 
reasoning enjoyment of this and of 
similar things in India, particularly 
if one is biassed and hampered by pre- 
conceived notions of what is correct ac- 
cording to the canons of conventional 
good taste in matters of classical, or of 
Renaissance, or Gothic art. 

The lake is surrounded by a tessellated 
marble pavement, varied in pattern, and 
shut in from the noise of the city by 
white palace walls, with balconies 
window-seats overlooking the water, and 
by great trees. On one side there is a 
wilderness of dark foliage belonging to 
distant gardens; among the trees are a 
few gleaming kiosks and domes, and ris- 
ing above them are three tall towers, 
the mest distant of which is of massive 
form, and decorated with panels of tiles 
and mosaic. Along the inlaid pavement 
of the margin groups of priests, worship- 
pers, and fakirs of an order peculiar to 
the Sikh religion are slowly pacing, and 
discoursing, let us hope, of higher things, 
and not of the ‘‘ pice” which they have 
extracted from their confiding followers. 
Sometimes we come upon a priest or 
pundit seated under a tree or on a little 
marble seat at the water's edge and deep- 
ly absorbed in a ponderous book. Near 
the foot of the steps by which we descend 
there is usually a schoolmaster seated on 
the pavement, surrounded by a circle 
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of small students. A few artisans who 
manufacture wooden spoons, combs, and 
other souvenirs of the shrine are allow- 
ed to ply tieir trades in shady corners 
around the tank, and the great baskets 
of the flower-sellers heaped high with 
roses and other flowers, among which 
great masses of odorous yellow jasmine 
predominate, add a note of yellow and 
orange, recalling the color of the temple. 
These merchants are for the most part 
busily engaged in weaving long chains 
of the fragrant yellow blossoms, which 
are bought by the pilgrims as offerings. 
In order to reach the island sanctuary 
one must pass through a portal which is 
in itself a palace, covered, like the temple, 
with plates of embossed and gilded cop- 
per, with inlaid marble and painted pan- 
els, and through great doors of silver 
which give access to the causeway lead- 
ing to the temple. Here everything is 
of polished white marble—the pavement, 
the low latticed parapets, and the slender 
chiselled columns supporting gilded lan- 
terns. Along this causeway passes con- 
tinually a throng of worshippers and pil- 
grims, making the journey on their knees 
from shrine to shrine. Within the tem- 
ple, under a canopy of crimson velvet and 
on crimson cushions, sits the priest, read- 
ing with monotonous intonations from 
the sacred book, and facing him at a 
little distance sits a circle of the devout 
under the central dome, which is en- 
riched, like the walls, with faded color and 
mosaics. Through the open doors, partly 
covered by scarlet portiéres, streams the 
blue light from the rippling water. Pi- 
geons fly in and out over the heads of the 
worshippers, and there is always a noise 
of cooing and of wings. When one re- 
turns by the white causeway bordered by 
gilded lanterns through the silver gates 
to the mainland, he sees before him an- 
other and higher temple, with golden 
domes, and from a gallery in the second 
story, where behind red curtains and 
awnings there is a glimmer of color and 
tarnished gold, theGranth* is read in the 
morning to the accompaniment of strange 
music played by an orchestra seated be- 
low on the mosaic pavement and in the 
shadow of tall trees. At this hour ban- 
ners are hoisted on the two flag- staffs 
which rise from the court. There is 
much which is impressive in the ritual- 
ism of the Sikhs, and it is free from a 
* The sacred book of the Sikhs. 


certain element of Hindoo worship which 
strikes Western observers as being gro- 
tesque or barbaric. The influence of the 
Greeks in northern India is now believed 
to have been both slight and transient, 
and it would be going quite beyond the 
mark and venturing into fathomless 
depths to attempt the tracing of any con- 
nection, however remote, between this 
open-air school of Sikh philosophy and 
those of Greece. But the more modern 
race seems to have inherited the taste of 
the older one in the matter of poetic sur- 
roundings. 

While painting within the precincts of 
the temple I had excellent opportunities 
of studying the ways of the people. The 
chief of the temple police, who often ac- 
companied me and pointed out the things 
of interest, was a fine type of the martial 
Sikh—erect and rigid in his bearing, with 
a bristling fan-shaped black beard, and 
huge snowy turban, partly concealing his 
ears. I soon divined that he had a lin- 
gering hope of being handed down to pos- 
terity on canvas, so I presented him with 
a sketch of himself when we parted, by 
which he was much gratified, but at the 
same time somewhat puzzled and _ per- 
plexed. As the canvas was small, I was 
obliged to leave out his hands, which, 
I fear, he considered an unaccountable 
oversight. The folding easel and camp- 
stool, which were at first regarded with 
polite curiosity and afterwards with grad- 
ually increasing mistrust by the devout 
promenaders, gave rise to rather an amus- 
ing incident. I noticed that passing cou- 
ples and groups of priests and fakirs 
would gaze intently at those unusual ob- 
jects, and then pass on, talking earnestly 
together. Two of them finally stopped, 
and upon looking up I saw that they 
were having an animated discussion with 
my servant, who reluctantly interpreted 
what they were saying. It seemed that 
they had taken exception to the unfortu- 
nate camp-stool, for by some law of their 
religion nothing of the nature of a chair 
was allowed within the enclosure. I at 
once folded up thé camp-stool, and the 
maker of wooden combs who was work- 
ing close by offered me the box in which 
he kept his tools as a substitute, while the 
gharry wallah went out to the carriage 
and brought back the cushions. The two 
priests seemed quite satisfied when tlie 
letter of the law, if not its spirit, had been 
fulfilled, and courteously allowed the ea- 
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sel to remain when its mysterious mechan- 
ism had been made clear to them. Some of 
the fakirs, of an order peculiar to the place, 
wore tall pointed caps, bristling with a 
warlike panoply of steel blades and sharp- 
edged rings, such as formerly encircled 
the steel casques of the Sikh warriors, and 
are now twisted into the red turbans of the 
Sikh infantry. Twolittle girls who stopped 
to look on were daintily and elaborately 
arrayed in holiday dress, and the elder, 
nine or ten years old at a venture, lead- 
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ing her little sister by the hand, wore a 
turquoise ring on each of her ten brown 
toes. All these personages, pacing slowly 
and noiselessly along the tank, with al- 
ways the same background of illuminated 
water, are like the figures.in a decorative 
frieze, and one cannot but question wheth- 
er another shrine exists so happily sur- 
rounded, and where all discordant ele- 
ments are more completely shut out. The 
impression which one receives at first, 
and which remains in one’s mind as a 
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lasting souvenir, is that of a blaze of col- 
or and light, in which nature has furnish- 
ed the complementary notes, the purple 
of the sky, and of the water ruffled by 
long wind streaks of azure, and the dusky 
green of the foliage, which so enhance the 
value of the white and gold and scarlet; 
and at the same time the knowledge that 
every architectural detail which meets the 
eye is of costly and precious workman- 
ship does not detract from the charm. 

But there is one incongruity, one slight- 
ly jarring note, and that is the obtrusive 
brick clock-tower which dominates the en- 
closure at the entrance. Built in a style 
which might be termed Early New Eng- 
land Gothic, it must have reminded many 
an American wanderer of the fire-engine 
house in his native village, or the ambi- 
tious but inexpensive church tower of 
sanded wood. Far from being intended 
as a gratuitous insult to the Sikhs, it was 
most probably a generous donation on the 
part of the European community, meant 
to serve as a perpetual object-lesson in 
architecture, and as a dignified protest 
against barbaric excess of ornament. 

The religien of the Sikhs originated 
about the end of the fifteenth century, 
and according to Mr. J. A. Baines, to 
whom we are indebted for the admirable 


census of India (1891), ‘‘ was due to the 
teaching of one of the most influential 
sectarian leaders of a quasi-unitarian re- 
vival amongst the lower classes of Brah- 
manism”™; and although mainly Brah- 
manic, the Sikh religion shows traces of 
the influence of Islam. Mr. Baines fur- 
ther says: ‘‘The political objects of the 
Sikh leaders obscured tle doctrinal, and 
culminated in the establishment of the 
kingdom of Runjeet Singh. In the present 
day peace has relaxed the bonds of disci- 
pline, and the distinction between Sikhs 
and the rest of the Brahmanic communi- 
ty is mainly ritualistic. ...For example, 
it was found by experience tliat at the 
census the only trustworthy method of 
distinguishing the creed was to ask if the 
persons in question repudiated the ser- 
vices of the barber and the tobacconist, for 
the precepts most strictly enforced nowa- 
days are that the hair of the head and face 
must never be touched, and that smoking 
is a habit to be absolutely avoided.” 

To go deeply into the distinguishing 
marks of these bewildering castes and 
their subdivisions would perplex an eth- 
nological expert, and the casual amateur 
is too often distracted by the sensuous 
outward beauty of things to enter deeply 
into such questions of abstract analysis. 
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wr drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 
Better the lowly deed were done, 


And kept the humble way 


The 


rust will 


find the sword of fame: 


The dust will hide the crown; 


A y; 


none shall nail so high his name 


Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 


That found the common daylight sweet 
And left to heaven the rest. 


SALVATION GAP. 


BY 


FTER cutting the Gazelle’s throat, 
LX 6 Drylyn had gone out of her teni, se- 
cure and happy in choosing the skilful 
moment. They would think it was the 
other man—the unknown one. There 
were his boot-prints this fine morning, 
marking his way from the tent down the 
hill into the trees. He was not an in- 
habitant of the camp. This was his first 
visit, cautiously made, and nobody had 
seen him come or go except Drylyn. 

The woman was proprietor of the 
dance-hall at Salvation Gap, and on ac- 
count of her beauty and habits had been 
named the American Beer Gazelle by a 
travelling naturalist who had education, 
and was interested in the wild animals of 
all countries. Drylyn’s relations with 
the Gazelle were colored with sentiment. 
The sentiment on his part was genuine; 
so genuine that the shrewd noticing camp 
joked Drylyn, telling him he had grown 
to look young again under the elixir of 
romance. One of the prospectors had 
remarked fancifully that Drylyn’s ‘‘ rust- 
ed mustache hed livened up; same ez 
flow’rs ye’ve kerried a long ways when 
yer girl puts em ina pitcher o’ water.” 
Being the sentiment of a placer miner, 
the lover’s feeling took no offence or 
wound at any conduct of the Gazelle’s 
that was purely official; it was for him 
that she personally cared. He never 
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thought of suspecting anything when, af- 
ter one of her trips to Folsom, she began 
to send away some of the profits—gold, 
coined sometimes, sometimes raw dust— 
that her hall of entertainment earned for 
her. She mentioned to him that her mo- 
ther in San Anton’ needed it, and simple- 
minded Drylyn believed. It did not \oc- 
cur to him to ask, or even wonder, how it 
came that this mother had never needed 
money until so lately, or why the trips 
to Folsom became so constant. Count- 
ing her middle-aged adorer a fool, the 
humorous Gazelle had actually once, on 
being prevented from taking the journey 
herself, asked him to carry the package to 
Folsom for her, and deliver it there to a 
certain shot-gun messenger of the express 
company, who would see that it went to 
the right place. A woman’s name and 
an address at San Antonio were certainly 
scrawled on the parcel. The faithful 
Drylyn waited till the stage came in, and 
handed over his treasure to the messen- 
ger, who gave him one amazed look that 
he did not notice. He ought to have 
seen that young man awhile afterwards, 
the package torn open, a bag of dust on 
his knee, laughing almost to tears over a 
letter he had found with the gold inside 
the wrapping. But Drylyn was on the 
road up to Salvation Gap at that time. 
The shot-gun messenger was twenty-three; 
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Drylyn was forty-five. Gazelles are apt 
to do this sort of thing. After all, though, 
it was silly, just for the sake of a laugh, 
to let the old lover learn the face of his 
secret rival. It was one of those early 
unimagined nails people sometimes drive 
in their own coffins, An ancient series 
of events followed: continued abject 
faith and passion on the miner's part; 
continued presents of dust from him to 
the lady; on her part continued trips to 
Folsom, a lessened caution, and a brag 
of manner based upon her very just 
popularity at the Gap; next, Drylyn’s 
first sickening dawn of doubt, jealousy 
equipping him with a new and alien sly- 
ness; the final accident of his seeing the 
shot-gun messenger on his very first visit 
to the Gap come out of the Gazelle’s tent 
so early in the morning; the instant 
blaze of truth and fury that turned Dry- 
lyn to a clever calculating wild beast. 
So now her throat was cut, and she was 
good and dead. He had managed well. 
The whole game had shown instantly 
like a picture on his brain, complete at a 
stroke, with every move clear. He had 
let the man go down the hill—just for 
the present. The camp had got up, eaten 
its breakfast, and gone out to the ditches, 
Drylyn along with the rest. Owing to 
its situation, neighbors could not see him 
presently leave his claim and walk back 
quickly to the Gap at an hour when the 
dance-hall was likely to be lonely. He 
had ready what to say if the other women 
should be there; but they were away at 
the creek below, washing, and the luxu- 
rious, unsuspecting Gazelle was in bed in 
her own tent,not yet disturbed. The quiet 
wild beast walked through the deserted 
front entrance of the hall in the most nat- 
ural manner, and so behind among the 
empty bottles, and along the plank into 
the tent; then, after a while, out again. 
She would never be disturbed now, and 
the wild beast was back at his claim, 
knee-deep, and busy among the digging 
and the wetness, in another pair of over- 
alls just like the ones that were now un- 
der some stones at the bottom of a mud- 
puddle. And then one very bad long 
scream came up to the ditches, and 
Drylyn knew the women had returned 
from their washing. 

He raised his head mechanically to 
listen. He had never been a bad man; 
had never wished to hurt anybody in his 
life before that he could remember; but 


as he pondered upon it in his slow, sure 
brain he knew that he was glad he had 
done this, and was going to do more. 
He was going to follow those tracks pret- 
ty soon, and finish the whole job with 
his own hand. They had fooled him, 
and had taken trouble to do it; gone out of 
their way, made game of him to the quick; 
and when he remembered, for the twen- 
tieth time this morning, that day he 
had carried the package of gold-dust— 
some of it very likely his own—to the 
smooth-faced messenger at Folsom, Dry- 
lyn’s stolid body trembled from head to 
foot, and he spoke blind, inarticulate 
words. 

But down below there the screams were 
sounding. A brother miner came run- 
ning by. Drylyn realized that he ought 
to be running too, of ecourse,and so he 
ran. All the men were running from 
their various scattered claims, and Salva- 
tion Gap grew noisy and full of people 
at once. There was the sheriff also, come 
up last evening on the track of some 
stage -robbers, and quite opportune for 
this, he thought. He liked things to be 
done legally. The turmoil of execration 
and fierce curiosity thrashed about for 
the right man to pitch on for this crime. 
The murdered woman had been such good 
company, so hearty a wit, such a robust 
songstress, so tireless a dancer, so thor- 
oughly every body’s friend, that it was in- 
conceivable to the mind of Salvation Gap 
that anybody there had done it. The 
women were crying and wringing their 
hands—the Gazelle had been good to them 
too—the men were talking and cursing, 
all but Drylyn there among them, serious 
and strange-looking; so silent that the 
sheriff eyed him once or twice, though he 
knew nothing of the miner’s infatuation. 
And then some woman shrieked out the 
name of Drylyn, and the crowd had him 
gripped in a second, to let him go the 
next, laughing at the preposterous idea. 
Saying nothing? Of course he didn’t 
feel like talking. To be sure he looked 
dazed. It was hard luck on him. They 
told the sheriff about him and the Ga- 
zelle. They explained that Drylyn was 
‘sort of loony, anyway,” and the sheriff 
said, ‘‘Oh!” and began to wonder and 
surmise in this half-minute they had been 
now gathered, when suddenly the inevita- 
ble boot-prints behind the tent down the 
hill were found. The shout of discovery 
startled Drylyn as genuinely as if he had 
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never known, and he joined the wild rush 
of people to the hill. Nor was this act- 
ing. The violence he had set going, and 
in which he swam like a straw, made him 
forget, or for the moment drift away from, 
his arranged thoughts, and the tracks on 
the hill had gone clean out of his head. 
He was become a mere blank spectator 
in the storm, incapable of calculation. 
His own handiwork had stunned him, 
for he had not foreseen that consequences 
were going to rise and burst like this. 
The next thing he knew he was in a pur 
suit, with pine-trees passing, and the hur 
rying sheriff remarking to the band that 
he proposed to maintain order. Drylyn 
heard his neighbor, a true Californian, 
whose words were lightest when his pur- 
pose was most serious, telling the sheriff 
that order was certainly Heaven’s first 
law, and an elegant thing anywhere. But 
the anxious officer made no retort in 
kind, and only said that irregularities 
were damaging to the county’s good 
name, and would keep settlers from mov- 
ing in. So the neighbor turned to Dry- 
lyn and asked him when he was intend- 
ing to wake up, as sleep-walking was con- 
sidered to be unhealthy. Drylyn gave a 
queer, almost wistful, smile, and so they 


went along; the chatty neighbor spoke 


low to another man, and said he had 
never sized up the true state of Drylyn’s 
feeling for the Gazelle, and that the sher- 
iff might persuade some people to keep 
regular, when they found the man they 
were hunting, but he doubted if the sher- 
iff would be persuading enough for Dry- 
lyn. They came out on a road, and the 
sleep-walker recognized a rock and knew 
how far they had gone, and that this was 
the stage road between Folsom and Sur- 
prise Springs. They followed the road, 
and round a bend came on the man. He 
had been taking it easily, being in no 
hurry. He had come to this point by 
the stage the night before, and now he 
was waiting for its return to take him 
back to Folsom. He had been lunching, 
and was seated on a stone by a small 
creek. He looked up and saw them, and 
their gait, and ominous compactness. 
What he did was not the thing for him 
to do. He leaped into cover and drew 
his revolver. This attempt at defence 
and escape was really for the sake of the 
gold-dust he had in his pocket. But 
when he recognized the sheriff's voice, 
telling him it would go better with him 
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if he did not try to kill any more people, 
he was greatly relieved that it was not 
highwaymen after him and his little gold, 
and he put up his pistol and waited for 
them, smiling, secure in his identity; and 
when they drew nearer he asked them 
how many people he had killed already 

They came up and caught him and found 
the gold in a moment, ripping it from his 
pocket; and the yell they gave at that 
stopped his smiling entirely. When he 
found himself in irons and hurried along, 
he began to explain that there was some 
mistake, and was told by the chatty neigh 

bor that maybe killing a woman was al 

ways a mistake, certainly one this time. 
As they walked him among them they 
gave small notice to his growing fright 
and bewilderment, but when he appealed 
to the sheriff on the score of old acquaint 

anceship, and pitifully begged to know 
what they supposed he had done, the 
miners laughed curiously. That brought 
his entreating back to them, and he as 
sured them, looking in their faces, that 
he truly did need to be told why they 
wanted him. So they held up the gold 
and asked him whose that had been, and 
he made a wretched hesitation in answer 
ing. If anything was needed to clinch 
their certainty, that did. They could not 
know that the young successful lover 
had recognized Drylyn’s strange face, 
and did not want to tell the truth before 
him, and hence was telling an unskilful 
lie instead. A rattle of wheels sounded 
among the pines ahead, and the stage 
came up and stopped. Only the driver 
and a friend were on it, and both of them 
knew the shot-gun messenger and the 
sheriff, and they asked in some astonish- 
ment what the trouble was. It had been 
stage-robbers the sheriff had started after, 
the driver thought. And—as he comment- 
ed in friendly tones—to turn up with Wells 
and Fargo’s messenger was the neatest 
practical joke that had occurred in the 
county for some time. The always seri- 
ous and anxious sheriff told the driver 
the accusation, and it was a genuine cry 
of horror that the young lover gave at 
hearing the truth at last, and at feeling 
the ghastly chain of probability that had 
wound itself about him. 

The sheriff wondered if there were a 
true ring in the man’s voice. It certainly 
sounded so. He was talking with rapid 
agony, and it was the whole true story 
that was coming out now. But the chat- 
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ty neighbor nudged another neighbor at 
the new explanation about the gold-dust. 
That there was no great quantity of it af- 
ter all, weighed little against this double 
accounting for one simple fact; more- 
over, the new version did not do the mes- 
senger credit in the estimation of the 
miners, but gave them a still worse opin- 
ion of him. It is searcely fair to disbe- 
lieve what a man says he did, and at the 
same time despise him for having done it. 
Miners, however, are rational rather than 
logical; while the listening sheriff grew 
more determined there should be a proper 
trial, the deputation from the Gap made 
up its mind more inexorably the other 
way. It had even been in the miners’ 
heads to finish the business here on the 
Folsom road, and get home for supper; 
pine-trees were handy. and there was 
rope in the stage. They were not much 
moved by the sheriff's plea that some- 
thing further might have turned up at 
the Gap, but at the driver's more forcible 
suggestion that the Gap would feel disap- 
pointed at being left out, they consented 
to take the man back there. Drylyn 


never offered any opinion, or spoke at all. 
It was not necessary that he should, and 


they forgotabout him. It was time to be 
getting along, they said. What was the 
good in standing in the road here? They 
nodded good-day to the stage-driver, and 
took themselves and the prisoner into the 
pines. Once the sheriff had looked at 
the driver and his friend perched on the 
halted stage, but he immediately saw too 
much risk in his half-formed notion of 
an alliance with them to gallop off with 
the prisoner; his part must come later, if 
at all. 

But the driver had perfectly under- 
stood the sheriff’s glance, and he was on 
the sheriff's side, though he showed no 
sign. As he drove along he began think- 
ing about the way the prisoner had cried 
out just now, and the inconsiderable value 
of the dust, and it became clear in his mind 
that this was a matter for a court and 
twelve quiet men. Tlie friend beside him 
was also intent upon his own thoughts, and 
neither said a word to the other along the 
lonely road. The horses soon knew that 
they were not being driven any more, and 
they slackened their pace, and finding no 
reproof came for this, they fell to a com- 
fortable walk. Presently several had 
snatched a branch in passing, and it 
waved from their mouths as they nibbled. 


After that they gave up all pretence at 
being stage-horses, and the driver noticed 
them. From habit he whipped them up 
into shape and gait, and the next moment 
pulled them in short, at the thought that 
had come to him. The prisoner must be 
got away from the Gap. The sheriff was 
too single-handed among such a crowd as 
that, and the driver put a question to his 
friend. It could be managed by taking 
a slight liberty with other people’s horses; 
but Wells and Fargo would not find fault 
with this when the case was one of their 
own servants, hitherto so well thought of. 
The stage, being empty and light, could 
spare two horses and go on, while those 
two horses, handled with discretion and 
timeliness, might be very useful at the 
Gap. The driver had best not depart 
from rule so far as to leave his post and 
duty; one man would be enough. The 
friend thought well of this plan, and they 
climbed down into the road from oppo- 
site sides and took out the wheelers. To 
be sure these animals were heavy,and not 
of the sort best for escaping on, but better 
than walking; and timeliness and discre- 
tion can do a great deal. So in a little 
while the driver and his stage were gone 
on their way, the friend with the two 
horses had disappeared in the wood, and 
the road was altogether lonely. 

The sheriff's brain was hard at work, 
and he made no protest now as he walked 
along, passive in the company of the min- 
ers and their prisoner. The prisoner had 
said all that he had to say, and his man’s 
tirmness, which the first shock and amaze- 
ment had wrenched from him, had come 
to his help again, bringing a certain 
shame at having let his reserve and bear- 
ing fall to pieces, and at having made him- 
self a show; so he spoke no more than his 
grim captors did, as they took him swiftly 
through the wood. The sheriff was glad 
it was some miles they had to go; for 
though they went very fast, the distance 
and the time, and even the becoming tired 
in body, might incline their minds to 
more deliberation. He could think yet 
of nothing new to urge. He had seen 
and heard only the same things that all 
had, and his present hopes lay upon 
the Gap and what more might have 
come to light there since his departure. 
He looked at Drylyn, but the miner’s se- 
rious and massive face gave him no sug- 
gestion; and the sheriff's reason again 
destroyed the germ of suspicion that some- 
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‘‘1’D LIKE TO HAVE IT OVER.” 


thing plainly against reason had several 
times put in his thoughts. Yet it stuck 
with him that they had hold of the wrong 
man. 

When they reached the Gap, and he 
found the people there as he had left them, 
and things the same way, with nothing 
new turned up to help his theory, the 
sheriff once more looked round; but Dry- 
lyn was not in the crowd. He had gone, 
they told him, to look at her; he had set 
a heap of store by her, they repeated. 

‘*A heap of store,” said the sheriff, 
thinking. ‘‘ Where is she now?” 

‘On her bed,” said a woman, ‘‘same 
as ever, only we've fixed her up some.” 

‘*Then I'll take a look at her—and him. 
You boys won't do anything till I come 
back, will you?” 

‘* Why, if ye’re so anxious to see us do 
it, sheriff,” said the chatty neighbor, ‘‘I 
guess we can wait that long fer ye.” 

The officer walked to the tent. Drylyn 
was standing over the body, quiet and 





dumb. He was safe for the present the 
sheriff knew, and so he left him without 
speaking and returned to the prisoner 
and his guard in front of the dance-hall. 
He found them duly waiting, the only 
change was that they had a rope there. 

‘‘Onee upon a time,” said the sheriff, 
‘*there was a man in Arkansaw that had 
no judgment.” 

‘*They raise ‘em that way in Arkan- 
saw,” said the chatty neighbor, as the 
company made a circle to hear the story 
—a tight, cautious cirele—with the pris- 
oner and the officer beside him standing 
in the centre. 

‘*The man’s wife had good judgment,” 
continued the narrator, ‘‘but she went 
and died on him.” 

‘Well, I guess that was good judg- 
ment,” said the neighbor. 

‘*So the man, he had to run the farm 
alone. Now they raised poultry, which 
his wife had always attended to. And 
he knew she had a habit of setting hens 
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on duck eggs. He had never inquired 
her reasons, being shiftless, but that fact 
he knew. Well, come to investigate the 
hen-house, there was duck eggs, and hens 
on ‘em, and also a heap of hens’ eggs, but 
no more hens wishing to set. So the 
man, having no judgment, persuaded a 
duck to stay with those eggs. Now it’s 
her I’m chiefly interested in. She was a 
good enough duck, but hasty. When the 
eggs hatched out, she didn’t stop to notice, 
but up and takes them down to the pond, 
and gets mad with them, and shoves them 
in, and they drowns. Next day or twoa 
lot of the young ducks, they hatched out 
and come down with the hen and got in 
the water all right, and the duck figured 
out she’d made some mistake, and she felt 
distressed. But the chickens were in 
heaven,” 

The sheriff studied his audience and 
saw that he had lulled their rage a little. 
‘*Now,” said he, ‘‘ain’t you boys just 'a 
trifle like that duck? I don’t know as I 
can say much to you more than what I 
have said, and I don’t know as I can do 
anything, fixed as I am. This thing 
looks bad for him we've got here. Why, 
I can see that as well as you. But, boys! 
it’s an awful thing to kill an innocent 
man! I saw that done once, and—God 
forgive me!—I was one ofthem. [I'll tell 
you how that was. He looked enough 
like the man we wanted. We were cer- 
tainly on the right trail. We came ona 
cabin we'd never known of before, pretty 
far up in the hills—a strange cabin, you 
see. That seemed just right; just where 
aman would hide. We were mad at the 
crime committed, and took no thought. 
We knew we had caught him—that’s the 
way we felt. So we got our guns ready, 
and erept up close through the trees, and 
surrounded that cabin. We called him 
to come out, and he came with a book in 
his hand he’d been reading. He did 
look like the man, and boys!—we gave 
him no time! He never knew why we 
fired. He was a harmless old prospec- 
tor who bad got tired of poor luck and 
knocking around, and over his door he 
had painted some words: ‘Where the 
wicked cease from troubling.’ He had 


figured that up there by that mountain 

stream the world would let him alone. 

And ever since then I have thought my 

life belonged to him first, and me second. 

Now this afternoon I’m alone here. You 

know I can’t do much. And I’m going 
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to ask you to help me respect the law. 
I don’t say that in this big country there 
may not be places, and there may not be 
times, when the law is too young or else 
too rotten to take care of itself, and when 
the American citizen must go back to bed- 
rock principles. But is that so in our 
valley? Whzy,if this prisoner is guilty, 
you can’t name me one man of your ac- 
quaintance who would want him to live. 
And that being so, don’t we owe him the 
chance to clear himself if he can? I can 
see that prospector now at his door, old, 
harmless, coming fearless at our call, be- 
cause he had no guilt upon his conscience 
—and we shot him down without a word. 
Boys! he has the call on me now; and if 
you insist—” 

The sheriff paused, satisfied with what 
he saw on the faces around him. Some 
of the men knew the story of the prospec- 
tor---it had been in the papers—but of 
his part in it they had not known. They 
understood quite well the sacrifice he 
stood ready to make now in defending 
the prisoner. The favorable silence was 
broken by the sound of horses. Timeli- 
ness and discretion were coming up the 
hill. Drylyn at the same moment came 
out of the dead woman’s tent, and look- 
ing down, realized the intended rescue. 
With his mind waked suddenly from its 
dull dream and opened with a human 
impulse, he ran to help; but the sheriff 
saw him, and thought he was trying to 
escape. 

‘*That’s the man!” he shouted savage- 
ly to the ring. 

Some of the Gap ran to the edge of the 
hill, and seeing the hurrying Drylyn and 
the horses below, also realized the rescue. 
Putting the wrong two and two togeth- 
er, they instantly saw in all this a well- 
devised scheme of delay and collusion. 
They came back, running through the 
dance-hall to the front, and the sheriff 
was pinioned from behind, thrown down, 
and held. 

‘So ye were alone, were ye?” said the 
chatty neighbor. ‘* Well, ye made a good 
talk. Keep quiet—we don’t want to hurt 
ye.” 

At this supposed perfidy the Gap’s rage 
was at white heat again; the men massed 
together, and fierce and quick as lightning 
the messenger’s fate was wrought. The 
work of adjusting the rope and noose was 
complete and death going on in the air 
when Drylyn, meaning to look the ground 
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over for the rescue, came cautiously back 
up the hill and saw the body, black against 
the clear sunset sky. At his outcry they 
made ready for him, and when he blindly 
rushed among them they held him, and 
paid no attention to his ravings. Then, 
when the rope had finished its work, they 
let him go, and the sheriff too. The 
driver’s friend had left his horses among 
the pines, and had come up to see what 
was going on at the Gap. He now joined 
the crowd. 

‘You meant well,” the sheriff said to 
him. ‘I wish you would tell the boys 
how you come to be here. They’re think- 
ing I lied to them.” 

‘*Maybe I can change their minds.” 
It was Drylyn’s deep voice. ‘‘I am the 
man you were hunting,” he said. 

They looked at him seriously, as one 
looks at a friend whom an illness has 
seized. The storm of feeling had spent 
itself, the mood of the Gap was relaxed 
and torpid, and the serenity of coming 
dusk began to fill the mountain air. 

‘You boys think I’m tc ched in the 
head,” said Drylyn, and paused. ‘** This 
knife done it,” said he. ‘This one I’m 
showing you.” 

They looked at the knife in his hand. 

‘*He come between me and her,” Dry- 
lyn pursued. ‘‘I was aiming to give him 
his punishment myself, That would have 
been square.” He turned the knife over 
in his hand, and glancing up from it, 
caught the look in their eyes. ‘‘ You 
don’t believe me!” he exclaimed, savagely. 
‘* Well, I'm going to make you. Sheriff, 
I'll bring you some evidence.” 

He walked to the creek, and they stood 
idle and dull till he returned. Then they 


fell back from him and his evidence. 
leaving him standing beneath the dead 
man. 

‘* Does them look like being touched in 
the head?” inquired Drylyn, and he threw 
down the overalls, which fell with a damp 
slap on the ground. ‘TI don’t seem to 
mind telling you,” he said. ‘‘I feel as 
quiet—-as quiet as them tall pines the sun's 
just quittin’ for the night.” He looked 
at the men expectantly, but none of them 
stirred. ‘‘I’d like to have it over,” said he. 

Still no one moved. 

‘*T have a right to ask it shall b 
quick,” he repeated. ‘‘ You were quick 
enough with him.” And Drylyn lifted 
his hand towards the messenger. 

They followed his gesture, staring up 
at the wrong man, then down at the right 
one. The chatty neighbor shook his head. 
“Seems curious,” he said, slowly. ‘It 
ought to bedone. But Icouldn’t no more 
do it—gosh! how can a man fire his gun 
right after it’s been discharged?” 

The heavy Drylyn looked at his com- 
rades of the Gap. ‘‘ You won’t?” he said 

‘*You better quit us,” suggested the 
neighbor. ‘‘Go somewheres else.” 

Drylyn’s eyes ran painfully over ditch 
and diggings, the near cabins and the dis- 
tant hills, then returned to the messenger. 
‘*Him and me,” he muttered. ‘It ain’t 
square. Him and me—” Suddenly he 
broke out, ‘‘I don’t choose him to think 
I was that kind of man!” 

Before they could catch him he fell, 
and the wet knife slid from his fingers. 
‘* Sheriff,” he began, but his tone changed. 
‘‘T’m overtakin’ him!” he said. ‘‘ He’s 
going toknow now. Put me alongside—” 
And they were able to fill in the rest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE MORNING SERVICE AT THE CHURCH. 


rIVHE next morning, at a quarter before 
| eleven, when the bell ceased to ring 
in the unfinished tower, the little stone 
church at Narragansett Pier was crowded 
to the doors, as it always is in the month 
of August. The day was hot with a 
mellow summer heat, but an occasional 
breeze which blew lazily from behind 
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Point Judith rustled the branches of the 
young maples beside the church, and rip- 
pled the varying greenness of the ivy 
which clad the rough stone walls of the 
sacred edifice. Within the building there 
was an increasing flutter of fans. 

Miss Hectorina Carroll sat with her 
brother and her grandmother in a pew 
on the centre aisle, almost exactly on a 
line with the organ, in front of which 
Mr. Warren Payn had taken his place 
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long before the congregation began to 
arrive. In the pew behind her were Miss 
Marlenspuyk and Judge Gillespie, and 
also Mr. Mather Hitchcock and his mo- 
ther. On the other side of the aisle Miss 
Virgie Chubb occupied the foremost pew, 
having next to her, and to relieve the 
flippant levity of her floating draperies, 
the solid figure of Mr. Cable J. Dexter. 
Not far from these were Mr. Hill-Bunker 
with Mr. Beeckman Bleecker’s married 
sister, and Mr. Beeckman Bleecker with 
the unmarried sister of Mr. Hill-Bunker. 
Here and there throughout the chureh 
were scattered most of the girls whose 
acquaintance Warren Payn had made 
during his four weeks’ stay at the 
Pier. 

But he was not conscious of them. The 
Royal Marine had been one of the first to 
arrive, and as the musician had seen her 
enter the door he had turned to the or- 
gan, resolutely refusing to meet her eye. 
In the state of doubt in which he found 
himself he simply did not dare to look 
her in the face. He did not know wheth- 
er he had told her that he loved her or 
not; he did not know whether she had 
listened to him or not; he did not know 
on what footing he stood; indeed, he 
seemed to walk in slippery places, and to 
go in danger of an irreparable fall; he 
felt himself to be tied in a tangle of doubt 
and difficulty. 

As the service advanced he became 
calmer. Though he did not look at the 
Royal Marine, he asked himself whether 
or not she had seen him, half hidden as 
he was at the side of the church. When 
the time came at last for his Te Deum, 
and the organist slipped out from before 
the instrument and offered the place to 
him, he wondered whether she had no- 
ticed the substitution. Of course he had 
told her about his Te Deum—what can 
young men talk about but their own 
deeds?—and she had been kept informed 
of the difficulties which had arisen to de- 
lay its performance. She had been en- 
lightened as to all the peculiarities of all 
the singers of the amateur quartet who 
were to render it. She was familiar with 
the conceit of the tenor, with the selfish- 
ness of the soprano, with the jealousy of 
the contralto, and with the stupidity of 
the bass. She had been indignant at 
their want of appreciation for his music, 
and she had not laughed heartily at his 
account of the wiles whereby he had 
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soothed the vanity and the susceptibility 
of the singers. 

As the quartet stood up beside him he 
put her out of his thoughts for the mo- 
ment, and concentrated his attention on 
the execution of his composition. As 
often happens, the singers did better than 
he had expected; even the bass remem- 
bered for once the suggestions which 
he had forgotten regularly at every re- 
hearsals And the composer’s share of 
the work was excellent; his music was 
fresh and firm; it was scholarly, and yet 
modern; it was truly dramatic, as a Te 
Deum ought to be, without being in any 
way operatic and theatrical, as so many 
Te Deums are; it was not great, for War- 
ren Payn was nota great composer, but 
it was not commonplace; it had a certain 
individuality, not to call it originality. 
It had also what much modern music 
composed for the services of the church 
lacks absolutel y—it had fervor; and while 
the singers were rendering it far better 
than the composer had hoped, he felt re- 
lieved of all his own worries and anxie- 
ties. For the moment at least he was 
lifted out of himself. 

But after the Te Deum was ended, when 
he had given up the seat at the instru- 
ment to the organist, and when the service 
went on, the artistic excitement which had 
buoyed him up faded away, and he was 
reduced again to a condition of miserable 
doubt. Even when the good old bishop 
went into the pulpit and gave out his text, 
‘* Love one another,” and began to deliver 
the sermon, Warren Payn was not able 
to concentrate his attention on the wise 
words of the prelate, who was addressing 
himself directly to the modern men and 
women he saw before him, and who set 
forth a lofty ideal of life in the plainest 
and most common-sense manner. The 
composer had a seat by the organ, and he 
had right before him and not twenty feet 
away the profile of the woman he loved. 
At first he scarcely ventured to glance at 
her, but when he saw that she was intent 
on the preacher, and unconscious of any- 
body else, he was emboldened to let his 
eyes rest on her longingly. She was lis- 
tening to the sermon, gazing steadily at 
the bishop. Her lover gazed steadily at 
her, listening but little. 

As she sat there before him, while the 
summer sunlight filled the church, he 
thought that he had never seen her look- 
ing more lovely or more lovable. She sat 
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erect in the pew, her firm full figure car- 
rying her head vigorously and gracefully. 
Her large eyes were fixed on the bishop, 
and her color came and went in response 
to the simple eloquence of the sermon. 
Her dress—of which her lover took but 
little note, save that he had a confused 
impression of a medley of green and 
brown and white, one tender tint melting 
into another and mingling with it inex- 
tricabl y—set off the freshness of her young 
complexion. The delicate tones of her at- 
tire made him see a sudden likeness to a 
flower, the calyx being her broad white 
straw hat with its warped and flaring 
brim. To the man whose eyes were fixed 
upon her with loving devotion she seemed 
as pure as the blossom of a vine in the 
spring-time, and he noted with delight 
the tiny tendrils of hair which escaped 
from her broad braids, and curled care- 
lessly about her neck here and there and 
down over her forehead. 

When he had made an end of staring 
—that is, when he was suddenly stricken 
with remorse at the rudeness of which he 
had been guilty—he glanced about, won- 
dering how it was that every one in the 
church was not.also looking at her. The 


young musician flushed with indignation 
when he discovered that Mr. Dexter had 
settled himself sideways so that he could 
see Miss Carroll without the trouble of 
turning his neck, and that the Westerner 
was taking advantage of this attitude most 


of the time. Further back and on one 
side Warren Payn saw Mr. Hill-Bunker 
and Mr. Beeckman Bleecker, and he saw 
that they were both looking at the Royal 
Marine as often as they dared. Little 
Mat Hitchcock, too, rarely took his eye off 
her. When Payn detected these things 
he was annoyed that he had to share the 
sight of her with others. He wished that 
he had the right to tell them all that she 
belonged to him, and that if they wished 
to gaze at her beauty they must ask his 
permission ; and he did not know whether 
he would grant the privilege or refuse it. 
The sermon drew to its conclusion. 
The Royal Marine was still listening with 
unflagging interest, only now and again 
taking her attention from the preacher to 
keep her Majesty’s Midshipmite in order, 
and to remind him of the sanctity of the 
edifice wherein they were. Perhaps she 
was not wholly unconscious of the admir- 
ing glances cast upon her, for she was 
aware that her gown and her hat were 


both becoming to her; but she did not 
pay these tokens of admiration the return 
compliment of seeming to see them. She 
kept her eyes fixed on the bishop; not once 
did they wander toward the organ, where 
the man who loved her was sitting in self- 
torment. He dreaded to meet her eye, 
and yet he could not understand how it 
was that she never once glanced in his 
direction all that morning. He wished 
that he could go to her boldiy and demand 
her reasons for refusing to look at him. 
Then he remembered the meeting on the 
bridge of the Casino the night before—if, 
indeed, there had really been any meet- 
ing—and all his doubts came back upon 
him again with redoubled force. He did 
not know how to approach her, and there- 
fore he did not dare make an effort to 
speak to her. He was sure, in fact, that 
he ought to avoid speaking to her. A 
shiver of fear seized him, and he resolved 
to keep away from her until he could find 
out just what had happened the night be- 
fore. 

Then the bishop brought his sermon to 
an end at last, and the rector gave out a 
hymn. While this was being sung War- 
ren Payn saw Miss Marlenspuyk looking 
at him intently. She was close behind 
the Royal Marine. He understood at once 
what she meant. She had promised to 
help him to a quiet talk with the woman 
he loved. She had agreed to lure away 
Grandma, so that he could walk home 
from church with "Rina, and propose to 
her then and there. But this agreement 
was made before he had gone to sleep on 
the bridge of the Casino. When he had 
made it he wanted to be left alone with 
the Royal Marine; now there was no- 
thing he was more afraid of. Unfortu- 
nately it was impossible to convey to Miss 
Marlenspuyk across the crowded pews of 
the church any information as to this 
complete change of his wishes. She was 
firmly convinced, of course, that he still 
desired a chance to tell the young lady 
that he loved her. Being so convinced, 
she would surely so manceuvre as to ac- 
complish her purpose. She was arbitrary, 
as the lover knew; and she was adroit: 
and what she had determined to do was 
likely to be done. She would certainly 
arrange an interview between him and 
the Royal Marine, despite his utmost en- 
deavor. If he came within her reach af- 
ter service it would be impossible for him 
to escape her. She would carry out his 
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supposed desires unfailingly and unflinch- 
ingly, no matter how he might struggle 
to prevent it. 

While the congregation were singing 
the doxology he came to a resolution. 
He dared not face ’Rina then, and as the 
only way to prevent Miss Marlenspuyk 
from bringing about a meeting he made 
up his mind to remain in church until 
the congregation had dispersed. He de- 
termined not to leave his harbor of ref- 
uge near the organ until he was as- 
sured that the coast was clear. There- 
fore when there was a general movement 
after the benediction he sat still. He re- 
fused to catch Miss Marlenspuyk’s eye, or 
to accept the invitation it conveyed. He 
was glad that the old maid and Judge 
Gillespie and the Royal Marine and her 
Majesty’s Midshipmite and Grandma all 
made ready to move down the centre aisle 
together. If Miss Marlenspuyk had been 
nearer to him he knew he would have 
been unable to resist her. As it was, she 
seemed surprised that he did not come 
forward at once to join them, and she 
made excuses for delay, so as to give him 
ample opportunity. Then, when at last 
the little group started toward the door 


of the church, Miss Marlenspuyk put up 
her glasses for a final glance in his direc- 


tion. To all these mute but obvious en- 
treaties he remained insensible, and the 
party passed down the aisle, and left him 
still at the organ in apparent uncon- 
sciousness of their presence. It seemed 
to him that there was an expression of 
surprise which flitted for a moment across 
the face of the woman he loved as she 
saw that he failed to come forward to 
join her. 

As Cable J. Dexter and Virgie Chubb 
passed before the organ they both looked 
at the musician and smiled quizzically. 
That smile puzzled him. What did it 
mean? Whatdid they know? They had 
been at the Casino the night before, and 
perhaps they had overheard his proposal 
—that is, if he had proposed. Their smile 
could not mean that they suspected the 
strange dilemma in which he was placed. 
That was impossible, of course; and yet 
there was something in their expression 
which he could not explain. In his per- 
plexity he turned and looked after them, 
and framed in the stone doorway, stand- 
ing in front of the broad wooden doors 
decorated with iron anchors, recalling 
those on the skirt of the yachting-dress in 
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which he had first seen her, was the Royal 
Marine, who had paused to say good- 
morning to La Marguerite. 

In haste he turned his back to the door, 
and addressed himself to the quartet, who 
had also lingered. He thanked them for 
the trouble they had taken with his Te 
Deum; and he listened politely to the 
suggestion of the soprano that if she ever 
sung it again there were two bars of her 
solo that she hoped he would transpose 
for her, as she at least was not afraid of 
taking a high note. Then, when they 
also were gone, soprano and tenor, contral- 
to and bass, the composer delayed the or- 
ganist in needless talk for ten minutes 
longer, for fear that Miss Marlenspuyk 
might have devised some means of detain- 
ing the Royal Marine. 

When at last he ventured forth, and 
was walking swiftly toward his hotel, 
looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, he almost stumbled over her Majes- 
ty’s Midshipmite. 

‘*Excuse me,” he stammered out, scarce- 
ly daring to raise his eyes for fear that 
the boy’s sister might be near at hand. 

‘*Oh, it’s Mr. Payn!” said the boy. 
‘* How are you?” 

‘‘[m very well, thank you,” he re- 
sponded. 

‘** You don’t look well,” the boy return- 
ed. ‘‘ You look seared.” 

‘* Do I?” he asked, helplessly. 

‘“*Deed you do,” was the response of 
her Majesty's Midshipmite, who had on 
the sailor suit in which Payn had first 
seen him, and the same sailor hat, with 
H.M.S8. Victory stamped in gold on its 
band. 

‘Tm in a hurry, 
man. 

‘*Oh, I say, Mr. Payn,” the boy contin- 
ued, ‘‘Sister "Rina was asking about you 
this morning.” 

‘‘About me?’ echoed the composer, 
stopping abruptly in his walk. ‘‘ What 
—what did she say?” 

‘She was talking to Miss Chubb- 
Virgie Chubb, you know—” 

“Yes, I kno, know,” the young man 
repeated. 

‘* And she said,” the boy went on—‘‘ she 
said she wanted to know whether you 
were awake yet. Had you been getting 
up late, Mr. Payn?” 

But the boy got no answer to his ques- 
tion, for Mr. Payn was striding away im- 
patiently. 


explained the young 
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CHAPTER V. 
MISS MARLENSPUYK’S READING HOUR. 


WARREN Payn freed himself from her 
Majesty’s Midshipmite as swiftly as he 
could, and as courteously, for he remem- 
bered always that the boy was her brother. 
Then he walked rapidly toward the beach. 
He knew that the Royal Marine never 
‘* went in” on Sunday, and a glimpse of 
the Casino clock told him that the bath- 
ing-hour was almost past. On his way 
to the water he met the bathers swarming 
back to their hotels for the early Sunday 
dinner. By the time he was ready for 
his swim the beach was almost deserted, 
save for a few belated excursionists. The 
surf was high and fierce, just what he 
would have wished it to be, and after he 
had battled with it for nearly half an 
hour, he felt as though he had washed 
himself free of many doubts. Refreshed 
by his watery exercise, he was able to 
take a dispassionate view of his strange 
position. 

While he was dressing he made up his 
mind to go and tell the whole story to 
Miss Marlenspuyk. He was in dire want 
of advice, and he felt also the irresistible 
pressure of a desire to have a confidante. 
And he knew no one to whom he could 
go but the old maid, who had always be- 
friended him, and who, indeed, had intro- 
duced him to the woman he loved. Be- 
sides, Miss Marlenspuyk was a very clever 
woman, and her advice was likely to be 
worth taking. Having determined to 
consult her and to act according to her 
suggestions, the composer finished his 
toilet and walked to the Casino. In his 
present frame of mind he was not willing 
to sit through the long hotel dinner, and 
to talk to his neighbors at table on the 
usual personal topics, so he went into 
the Casino and dined by himself. Then 
he smoked a cigar on one of the rear ve- 
randas, undisturbed by any one. At last 
the time came when he knew Miss Mar- 
lenspuyk, having finished her dinner 
also, would have settled down to read the 
Sunday papers, which she used to call 
her Half-Hour with the Worst Authors. 

He found her alone in her favorite cor- 
ner at one end of the veranda of her 
hotel. She was seated in a little rocking- 
chair; she had on her neat little gold 
spectacles; she held in her hand one 
sheet of a Sunday newspaper, and the 
other sheets lay in waves about her feet. 


It was obvious that she had been reading 
the latest news from Europe, and that 
some princeling or kinglet had been get 
ting himself into trouble. 

‘IT don’t see,” she began, as the mu 
sician drew up a chair and took his seat 
beside her—‘‘I don’t see why the people 
of Europe should be bothered with the 
personal peculiarities of their royal fami 
lies. I never could understand why one 
of the higher anthropoid apes could not 
be trained to discharge all the functions 
of a constitutional monarch—could you? 

He looked at her as though he did not 
apprehend what she was saying. He was 
so engrossed with his own perplexity that 
he could not listen to anything else. 

‘* Miss Marienspuyk,” he began, draw 
ing his chair a little closer, and speak- 
ing in subdued tones, ‘‘can I tell you a 
story?” 

* Wait till I've taken my glasses off,” 
the old maid responded, ‘‘and then you 
can tell me anything.” 

‘Thank you,” he began. 

‘** Indeed,” she interrupted, ‘‘ there are 
several things I want you to tell me very 
much. Why did you avoid me this 
morning when I was keeping my prom 
ise to you—when I had Grandma un 
der control, so that you could walk with 
‘Rina and ask her to marry you? I'd 
like to know what explanation you have 
to offer of your extraordinary conduct 
Even before I hear it, I want to tell you 
that I think you are a most negligent 
and dilatory wooer. Perhaps you can 
explain your strange behavior. I hope 
you can; but I assure you I shall be very 
exacting and hard to please. Giving you 
this solemn warning, by way of encour- 
agement, I'll let you’ have the floor—as 
they say in Washington.” 

Having said this, she took off her spec- 
tacles, and put them into a little leather 
case marked with her monogram. Then 
she folded the portion of the newspaper 
she had on her lap, and laid it on the 
chair which supported her feet. Piéeking 
up the other sheets of the paper from the 
floor of the veranda, she folded them 
also, one by one, and placed them on top 
of the first portion. When she had made 
an end of this she looked up at the young 
man who was sitting silent beside her. 

‘* Well?” she said at last, with a rising 
inflection. 

‘* Well,” he echoed, hesitating, ‘‘ I don't 
really know where to begin—” 
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**So I perceive,” she interrupted. 

‘* But I suppose,” he gained courage to 
say—‘'I suppose I had best begin at the 
beginning—” 

‘*You had best begin somewhere,” she 
declared, ‘‘or you will never be able to 
end at the end.” 

‘‘The real beginning is this, I think,” 
he responded. ‘I’m absent-minded, and 
I’m given to day-dreams, and so some- 
times I don’t really know whether I’ve 
done something or whether I’ve only 
dreamed it.” 

‘*As a girl, lL used to dream that I could 
fly,” said the old maid; ‘‘but when I 
waked up I always knew I couldn't. In 
fact, ve never been in doubt about any 
of my dreams. But what have you been 
dreaming about now, and how did any 
dream prevent your proposing to the 
Royal Marine this morning when I had 
cleared the way for you?” 

‘*That’s just it,” he explained, piteous- 


ly. ‘*Dve dreamed that I’ve proposed to 


her--or at least I may have dreamed it, 

or I may have done it; I don’t know.” 
Miss Marlenspuyk turned and faced 

him, and looked him ‘full in the eye. 


‘* Well,” she said at last, ‘‘ I think you 
had best begin at the very beginning and 
tell me the whole story.” 

So he told her the whole story, and she 
listened intently, not interrupting him 
once. When he had made an end of his 
tale she drew a long breath. 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me,” she asked, 
‘‘that you really don’t know whether 
you have proposed marriage to Miss Hec- 
torina Carroll or not?” 

‘That's just it,” he urged. ‘‘I was so 
dazed from dozing that I’m uncertain 
whether I was asleep or awake at the 
time when I thought I was proposing to 
her.” 

‘“ Why, I never heard of such a thing 
in all my life!” she declared. 

‘“No,” he admitted, with a _ pitiful 
pride. ‘‘I suppose it is a unique experi- 
ence,” 

‘“Unique ?” she repeated. ‘‘I should 
think so! Of course I know that every 
man is the hero of his own dreams, but 
then—” 

Apparently words failed her, for she 
broke off abruptly. 

He sat silent, not knowing what to 
say. 

‘* Well,” she began again at last, 
‘they say it’s impossible to have both 
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tact and truth, and I’ve prided myself 
that I had at least tact; but I must say 
that you have put yourself into a most 
puzzling predicament. What are you 
going to do?” 

‘‘That’s just what I came to you to 
find out,” he said, imploringly. ‘‘ You 
are my only friend, and you are so clev- 
er, and I will do exactly what you tell 
me.” 

‘* But I don’t know what to tell you,” 
she responded. 

‘*Perhaps I had best go straight to 
Rina,” he suggested, ‘‘ and throw myself 
on her mercy, and ask her whether I 
have proposed to her—”’ 

‘*Certainly not!” declared Miss Mar- 
lenspuyk—‘‘ that is, if you do want to 
marry her.” 

‘*Of course I do!’’ he assured her. 

‘‘No girl would marry you,” the old 
maid returned, ‘‘ after you had confessed 
to her that you really didn’t know wheth- 
er you had proposed to her or not. You 
can see that for yourself. You must not 
ask her. Indeed, you mustn’t see her— 
you must keep out of her sight until we 
can find out whether you have asked her 
to marry you or not. You say she didn’t 
accept you ?” 

‘‘She didn’t accept me—no,” he an- 
swered ; ‘‘ but she didn’t reject me either. 
She asked for time—and if I have time 
too, I’m sure I can persuade her to love 
me, can’t I? But I can’t if you won't let 
me see her.” 

‘‘Do you suppose she would consult 
Grandma ?” asked Miss Marlenspuyk. 

‘*T don’t know,” he replied. ‘‘She’s 
very independent, you see. She does her 
own thinking. But then she may have 
told her grandmother, perhaps.” 

‘‘Tf she has told Grandma,” the old 
maid declared, ‘‘I can find out, for Mrs. 
Carroll won't keep a secret from me—that 
is, if I really want to know it. If she 
has told Grandma, then we are all right, 
because you will know that you were 
awake when you proposed to her, and 
that she is to give you an answer to-mor- 
row, and you can put forth all your pow- 
ers of persuasion in the mean time. But 
if she hasn’t told Grandma, then we are 
no better off, because we don’t know 
whether she is merely keeping her own 
counsel, or whether you did propose in 
your sleep, after all. Still, we have a 
chance, and I will seek out Mrs. Carroll 
at once.” 
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“Thank you,” said the young man, 
deeply grateful. 

‘** But we must not count on that; for, 
as you said, the Royal Marine is very in- 
dependent,” Miss Marlenspuyk went on. 
‘* And there really isn’t anybody else to 
help us out; for when you proposed— 
that is, if you did propose at all—nobody 
heard you but “Rina, and we can’t ask 
her. Who else was at the supper ?” 

Payn gave her the name of Mr. Dex- 
ter’s guests. 

‘** Virgie Chubb—I don’t like her; she 
has no manners at all,” said Miss Mar- 
lenspuyk. ‘‘ But she is fond of hearing 
herself talk. Perhaps I could cross-ques- 
tion her without getting a crooked an- 
swer.” 

‘**Do you think she overheard me pro- 
pose?” asked the young man, recalling 
the quizzical expression in the faces of 
Mr. Dexter and Miss Chubb as they had 
passed him in church that morning. He 
flushed red at the thought of his conver- 
sation with the woman he loved having 
been heard by La Marguerite. And yet 
at the same time he would have been 
glad if he were absolutely sure that she 
had overheard, for it would release him 
from his uncomfortable uncertainty. 

‘I think she is quite capable of listen- 
ing,” said the old maid, ‘‘ whether she 
heard anything of importance or not. So 
is that Dexter man—though he is a man, 
after all, and twice too good for her. I 
will say for her, however, that she has 
the grace to be a little afraid of me. She 
knows who I am, of course, and she will 
be greatly complimented if I stop and 
speak to her this evening after tea. So if 
she knows anything I can find that out. 
And perhaps, as you say, she did over- 
hear your proposal—that is, of course, if 
you did propose at all, which is what we 
want to discover.” 

Warren Payn could not but wince a 
little every time Miss Marlenspuyk im- 
paled him on the horns of his dilemma. 

‘*You are very good to me,” he said, 
dolefully. 

‘I’m really very’ much interested in 
your case,” she replied; ‘‘it is so extraor- 
dinary that I want to know the end of it, 
just as if it were a sensational novel.” 

He looked at her plaintively. 

‘*What am I to do,” he asked at last, 
‘** while you are doing all these things for 
me?” 

**Do?” she answered. ‘‘ You must keep 


out of the way of the Royal Marine, for 
one thing.” 

‘*But I’ve an engagement with her for 
this afternoon,” he cried, sorrowfully 
‘**We are all going to the Rocks together 
at five o’clock—she and I and half a dozen 
more.” 

‘**You had best let her and half a dozen 
more go to the Rocks without you fo: 
once,” Miss Marlenspuyk replied. ‘‘ In 
fact, you had best go away for twenty 
four hours.” 

‘‘Leave the Pier?” he said, sadly. 
‘** Where must I go?” 

The old maid was touched by his will- 
ingness to obey her. 

** You need not go far,” she answered 
‘*Go to Newport. And you need not stay 
long; come back to-morrow afternoon.” 

‘** But what reason can I give for going, 
and for breaking my engagement to walk 
on the Rocks?” he asked. 

She reached forward and picked up the 
folded Sunday newspaper on the chair 
before her. 

** Didn't you tell me that you had prom- 
ised to explain to Mr. Joshua Hoffman 
all about the new‘organ you want for 
St. Martha’s ?” she inquired. 

‘* Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ What of it?’ 

‘IT suppose you haven't read any of the 
papers this morning?” she queried. ‘‘I{ 
you had you would have seen that Mr. 
Joshua Hoffman is now at Newport, 
and that he leaves there to-morrow, and 
that he starts on Tuesday for Europe, to 
be gone all winter. Now, go back to 
your hotel, and write a non-committa! 
note to the Royal Marine, telling her that 
you have to go over to Newport at once 
to see Mr. Hoffman, but that you will re- 
turn in the morning, and that you hope 
to see her to-morrow €vening. So it will 
be all right, whether you have proposed 
or not, and whether she has promised to 
give you an answer to-morrow evening 
or not.” 

‘**T see,” he said, with a flash of reviv- 
ing hope. 

“Then,” she went on, “ after you have 
sent that note, you take a horse and go 
over to Newport. I suppose you had best 
see Mr. Hoffman if you can, and tell him 
what he wants to know. But go to the 
Ocean House, and as soon as I have had 
a chat with Grandma and a talk with La 
Marguerite I will telegraph you. Perhaps 
the telegram will put you out: of your 
misery, and perhaps it won't. But I will 
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do my best for you. Now be off with 
you!” 

**T will goat once,” he said, rising with 
alacrity. ‘‘I will do anything you tell 
me. And how can I ever thank you for 
all the trouble you are taking for me?” 

‘* Well,” the old maid answered, ‘* you 
can repay me easily. If you ever do pro- 
pose to Rina, and she accepts you, and 
you are married, you must make her hap- 
py, and I shali be doubly paid. Sheisa 
dear girl, and I am very fond of her.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CONCERT AT THE CASINO. 


THE vast verandas of the Ocean House 
at Newport were almost deserted at ten 
o’clock that Sunday night, when Warren 
Payn returned from a prolonged and in- 
effectual endeavor to find Mr. Joshua 
Hoffman. The musician went to the of- 
fice of the hotel for the key of his room, 
resolved to go to bed and try to sleep. 
With the key the clerk handed him a tel- 
egram, which he tore open with feverish 
haste, hoping that it would put him out 
of his misery at last. 

The telegram was from Miss Marlen- 
spuyk, and it read as follows: 

‘*Grandma knows nothing. The Daisy 
says she heard you snore. Don’t think 
she heard anything else.” 

Unconscious of his acts, Payn dropped 
the flimsy paper on the desk of the hotel 
office, and stared the hotel clerk straight 
in the eye. Then he recovered himself, 
and picked up the telegram and read it 
again. It gave him no certain informa- 
tion, and it left him in darkness and in 
doubt as before. Apparently there was 
absolutely no one who knew whether or 
not he had asked the Royal Marine to 
marry him except that young lady her- 
self, and she was evidently resolved to 
keep her own counsel. 

In disgust at the absurd situation in 
which he still found himself, the young 
man crushed the telegram in his hand 
and flung it into the waste-basket. Then 
he stooped and picked it up, and read ita 
third time. As he did so a faint ray of 
hope appeared. Miss Marlenspuyk was 
not sure that Virgie Chubb had not over- 
heard his proposal. The telegram de- 
clared, ‘‘ Don’t think she heard anything 
else.” But this was only the old maid’s 
opinion. Perhaps she was in error. Per- 
haps The Daisy knew more than she was 
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willing to let Miss Marlenspuyk guess. 
There was a dim and remote chance here, 
and, feeble as it was, tlhe composer clung 
to it eagerly. He looked at his watch, 
and found that it was nearly a quarter 
after ten; and he knew that it was hope- 
less for him to attempt to return to the 
Pier at that hour on a Sunday night. 

So he possessed his soul in patience, 
and went to his room and to bed, and after 
a while to sleep. His slumber was broken 
and fitful, yet it was solid enough in its 
fragments to allow a troop of nightmares 
to ride rough-shod over him, one after the 
other, each swifter of pace than the other, 
and more terrible of aspect. 

Toward morning he fell into a deeper 
sleep, and he had a strange dream. He 
dreamed that he saw Miss Virgie Chubb 
growing out of the sands of the sea-shore, 
an actual daisy, and that Miss Marlen- 
spuyk stood over her, plucking the petals 
one by one, and saying, ‘*He did—he 
didn’t.” Payn knew at once that the 
old maid was trying to discover whether 
or not he had proposed to the Royal Ma- 
rine, and in his dream he thought it a 
most excellent device, and he wondered 
why it had not occurred to him before. 
With a lively desire to learn whether he 
did or he didn’t, he watched the fatal 
operation upon La Marguerite; but, of 
course, before any final decision was 
reached he waked out of his sleep, still in 
uncertainty. 

After breakfast he attempted again to 
find Mr. Hoffman, and this time he suc 
ceeded. When he had made an end of 
the business which was his excuse for be- 
ing in Newport, the morning was well- 
nigh gone. Payn rode back to Narra- 
gansett Pier, arriving at his own hotel 
just as the dinner-bell rang. He had 
been gone a little less than twenty-four 
hours, and his trip across the bay had 
given him a sufficient excuse for keeping 
away from the woman he loved. But 
now he was back at the Pier, and he was 
bare of excuses, and he did not know 
what it was best for him to do next. 

Naturally he went again to see Miss 
Marlenspuyk, entering her hotel by the 
side door, and peering about the veranda 
to make sure that neither Mrs.Carroll nor 
her granddaughter was with the old maid. 

When at last he approached Miss Mar- 
lenspuyk her first words encouraged him. 

‘* You needn't look so scared,” she said; 
‘the Royal Marine isn’t here. Really I 
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feel sorry for you— 
but I suppose people 
with the artistic tem- 
perament always 
moreemotional. Some- 
times I find myself 
doubting whether the 
game of life is worth 
the eandle—and I’m 
sure it isn’t, if you burn 
the candle at both ends, 
as you are doing now. 
You look as white as a 
ghost with the dyspep- 


are 


sia.” 

‘*How is she?” he 
asked; ‘‘and where is 
she?” 


‘*She is very well,” 
Miss Marlenspuyk an- 
swered, ‘‘and she has 
gone with Grandma to 
spend the day with a 
Southern friend who 
has a house half-way 
down to Point Judith- 
so you can’t see her till 
to-morrow.” 

‘Then I don’t 
lieve I proposed to her,” 
he returned, promptly. 
‘Because, if I did, she 
agreed to give me an 
answer to-night, and 
if she had made that 
agreement I’m sure slie 
wouldn’t break it by 
going away for the 
evening.” 

**T thought you didn't 
want to see her till you 
had found out absolute- 
ly whether you had spoken or not,” Miss 
Marlenspuyk retorted. 

“IT don’t know what I want,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Of course I want to see her, for 
I’m not happy out of her sight. And 
then, again, while I’m in this uncertainty 
I’m afraid to go near her, for fear some 
stupid blunder of mine may spoil all my 
chances. It’s a very embarrassing situa- 
tion, isn’t it?” 

‘It is indeed,” she responded, sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘I wish I had been able to 
help you out of it. But Grandma didn’t 


be- 


know anything—that I'm sure of—and 
La Marguerite wouldn't tell me anything, 
if she knows it—and I’m sure I don’t know 
whether she does or not.” 
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‘* LA MARGUERITE.’ 


‘Tl talk to her myself,” the musician 


declared. ‘Ill get it out of her some- 
how. I think she will be so glad to tease 


me that if she knows anything she will 
be quite incapable of keeping it to her- 
self.” 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Marlenspuyk, reflect- 
ively, ‘‘ I suppose you could coax an un- 
derbred girl like that to talk about any- 
thing —even about her own eavesdrop- 
ping.” 

‘** And then, even if I don’t learn any- 
thing from her, I’m going to make an end 
of this suspense,” he went on. ‘‘I can’t 
stand it any longer. I've got to do some- 
thing. I’ve got to know the truth—I 
don’t mean about my proposal—I mean 
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about "Rina. I’ve got to know whether 
she loves me or not. I’m so worried now 
that I'm getting desperate.” 

‘*Tean understand that, you poor boy,” 
she said, commiseratively. ‘* Yet they say 
that eels get used to being skinned, and 
that the lobsters no longer mind being 
boiled to death. You have been in hot 
water so long now that I thought per- 
haps 

She caught his eyes fixed on her re- 
proachfully, and so she broke off. 

‘* If she refuses me now,” he declared, 
‘after all this, I don’t know what I shall 
do!” 

I can tell you what to do this after- 
noon,” the old maid responded. ‘*Go and 
play tennis—play hard—play until it is 
too dark to see the balls. That’s where 
you men have the advantage of us poor 
women. You can take violent exercise 
and drive away care, while all we can do 
is to sew—and sewing is so insipid. Ive 
seen the time when I felt like running the 
needle into my heart.” 

It was a relief for him to laugh lightly 
at her vehemence, as he rose from the 
chair beside her. 

“Your advice is good,” he returned, 
“‘as it always is; and [ll take it, and 
take the exercise. I wish I could get lit- 
tle Mat Hitchcock to play with me. Td 
make it uncomfortable for him to-day; 
and he fancies himself at tennis too!” 

She smiled in her turn. ‘*There,” she 
said, ‘‘run along now and play. And 
if you get any information out of La Mar- 
guerite, let me know at once, won't you?” 

‘Of course I will,” he responded, tak- 
ing his leave. 

She watched him as he walked away 
with the springing step of youth. She 
smoothed her white hair, and sighed gen- 
tly, then she adjusted her glasses, and 
took up her sewing again. 

As it happened, the first man whom 
Warren Payn met as he came out on the 
tennis-grounds of the Casino was little 
Mat Hitchcock, who promptly accepted 
his challenge. They were both good av- 
erage players, neither of them of tourna- 
ment rank, but that afternoon they played 
the best tennis of their lives. The first 
set was the hardest fought, and Payn won 
it finally, 10-8, and he won all the others 
7-5, 6-4, 6-3, 6-3, 6-0. _ This love-set was 
too much for little Mat; he lost his tem- 
per, and threw his racket on thé court in- 
dignantly, and said that he had never seen 





such luck in his life, and that it was sim- 
ply disgusting. 

So the musician went to his hotel tired, 
of course, but in a far happier frame of 
mind. He took a bath,and had a sharp 
appetite for his supper. 

After the usual evening repast in Au- 
gust at the Pier—bluefish and blackber- 
ries—he lighted a cigarette, and strolled 
leisureiy back to the Casino. He wished 
to be there early, because the leader of 
the little orchestra had asked his permis- 
sion to include in the programme of that 
evening a selection from Montezuma, 
Warren Payn’s only comic opera, which 
had been sung during a brief season at 
one of the New York theatres three or 
four years before. 

At the very moment when the com- 
poser was lighting a second cigarette, 
Miss Marlenspuyk, in the parlor of her 
hotel, was surprised by a visit from the 
Royal Marine. 

‘**But I thought you were not going to 
be back till late to-night!” she cried, in 
astonishment. 

‘Tt looked a little like it was going to 
rain after supper,” the young lady an- 
swered, ‘“‘and Grandma reckoned she'd 
rather be back here. But now we are 
here, Grandma allows it won't rain, and 
she wants to know if you'll go over to 
the Casino with us this evening.” 

Miss Marlenspuyk hesitated for a mo- 
ment, wishing that she could devise some 
indirect means of ascertaining just how 
the composer stood in the Royal Marine’s 
opinion. 

‘**Do come,” the girl went on, laying 
her hand affectionately on the old maid's 
arm. ‘I'd love to have you, and Grand- 
ma is always chirped up after she’s been 
talking to you about your old friends in 
the So’th.” 

‘*T shall be delighted to come, my 
dear,” Miss Marlenspuyk responded, ris- 
ing. ‘I'll send for my shawl.” 

While they were waiting for this the 
young woman and the old walked up 
and down the long veranda on one side 
of the hotel. And suddenly Miss Mar- 
lenspuyk had an inspiration. 

‘* Excuse my asking such a question, 
*Rina, my dear,” she began, linking her 


arm in the girl’s, “‘but have you and 
Mr. Payn quarrelled?” 
** Quaw’led !” echoed "Rina. ‘‘ The idea! 
Why, I haven’t seen him for two days.” 
‘‘Ah!” Miss Marlenspuyk responded. 
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‘Not since the hop at the Casino on 
Saturday night?” 

‘**Not since the hop,” the young lady 
repeated. Then she checked herself and 
smiled. ‘* That is to say,” she went on, 
‘*T haven’t spoken to him since the hop, 
but I’ve seen him since. I saw him in 
church yesterday, and I saw him Satur- 
day night after the hop, out on the bridge, 
where we all went for a breath of fresh 
air after the supper.” 

Miss Marlenspuyk had become so in- 
terested in the composer's extraordinary 
dilemma that it was with an almost per- 
ceptible shade of anxiety that she asked, 
**Didn’t he speak to you then?” 

The girl laughed out, and hers was a 
silvery, happy laugh. 

‘Why, Miss Ma’lenspuyk,” she cried, 
‘*how could he? He was fast asleep—and, 
do you know, I thought I almost heard 
him snaw!” 

Miss Marlenspuyk laughed also. 
had the answer to the enigma 
There was only one person in the 
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who knew whether Warren Payn was 
asleep or awake when he thought he had 
asked “Rina Carroll to marry him, and 
that one person had declared that he was 
asleep when she had seen him last. 

‘But what made you think we had 
quaw’ led, Miss Ma’lenspuyk?” the girl be- 
gan. 

The bell-boy brought her shawl to 
the old maid, who took it and thanked 
him graciously. Then turning to the 
Royal Marine, and ignoring altogether 


the girl’s question, she said: ‘‘Can you 
excuse me a moment, my dear? I must 


write a note before I go.” 

‘** Tl wait for you out here on the po’ch,” 
the young lady answered. 

Miss Marlenspuyk bade the bell-boy fol- 
low her. She went into the office of the 
hotel, and taking out oné of her visiting- 
cards, she wrote on it, hastily: ‘‘I have 
seen the lady. Itisall right. You were 
dreaming.” 

Sealing this in an envelope, she direct- 
ed it to Mr. Warren Payn, and told the 
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bell-boy to take it at once to the musi- 
cian’s hotel. 

As the boy sped down the steps, glad 
to run an errand for her, the old maid 
joined the Royal Marine on the veranda, 
and they started to get Grandma and to 
go together to the Casino. 

But of course Miss Marlenspuyk’s reas- 
suring message did not find Warren Payn 
at his hotel, and, in fact, it did not come 
into his hands until near midnight, when 
he returned to his room after a most ex- 
citing and memorable evening. 

When the bell-boy left the envelope at 
the hotel, the musician had been for ten 
minutes in the billiard-room of the Casino, 
perched on a high chair near one of the 
windows which opened on the broad up- 
per gallery. Thus placed he could hear 
the music distinctly, and he could watch 
a billiard match between two of the best 
players at the Pier that summer. 

While one of the players was chalking 
his cue preparatory to a most difficult 
carom, Payn heard the long laugh of Miss 
Virgie Chubb. Gazing hastily out of the 
window, he saw that La Marguerite was 
promenading with two other girls. He 
resolved to seize the opportunity. 

To the great surprise of Miss Chubb, 
whom the composer had hitherto rather 
avoided than sought, he joined the three 
girls and insisted upon talking to her, suc- 
ceeding at last in cutting loose from her 
companions and in bearing’ La Margue- 
rite off for a promenade with him alone. 
He was in good spirits; he felt as though 
the hour was favorable, and as though the 
end of his perplexity was at hand. So he 
rattled along, leading Virgie on further 
and further, and briskly keeping up lis 
end of the conversation. All the while 
he was seeking how he should begin his 
inquisition into her knowledge of his acts 
two nights before. 

Before he could plan an attack, chance 
gave him an opening. 

‘**Last time I saw you up here on this 
floor of the Casino you weren’t so talk- 
ative,” said La Marguerite, with one of 
her loud laughs. 

‘*That was the night before last, wasn’t 
it?” he returned, eagerly. 

She nodded, still laughing. 

‘* Well,” he pursued, ‘‘if I wasn’t talk- 
ing, what was I doing?” 

‘*You were snoring!” she cried. ‘‘ That's 
what you were doing. You were asleep 
in the moonlight, out there over the 
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bridge. Come along now, and I'll show 
you the place.” She took his arm, and he 
sulfered himself to be led. 

But when they came to the top of the 
stairs they found themselves face to face 
with another couple, Mr. Caleb J. Dexter 
and Miss Hectorina Carroll. Following 
behind them half-way down the stairs 
were Mrs. Carroll and Miss Marlenspuyk. 

Payn stepped back in astonishment. 
Over the Royal Marine’s shoulder he 
could see Miss Marlenspuyk nodding and 
smiling and making strange signs. He 
felt sure that she was trying to convey to 
him some important information,although 
he could not make out what it was. He 
watched her lips closely as they moved 
in silent speech, but his eyes did not help 
him to her meaning any better than his 
ears. 

And while he was thus engaged the 
Royal Marine stood before him, wondering 
at the extraordinary contortions of his 
visage, as he unconsciously imitated the 
movement of Miss Marlenspuyk’s mouth. 
She wore the same yachting costume in 
which he had first seen her, with the V. R. 
and the crown on her sleeve; but as he 
did not see her at all he did not remark 
her costume. She stood alone, for when 
the two couples had come together Virgie 
Chubb had abandoned Payn promptly,and 
had immediately taken possession of Dex- 
ter. The Chicago grain-operator looked 
at the musician with an amused smile; 
then he winked; then he offered his arm 
to La Marguerite, and they walked off to- 
gether, leaving Payn standing helpless by 
the side of the woman whom he loved, 
and to whom he longed to speak. 

On the landing below Mrs. Carroll and 
Miss Marlenspuyk had been detained by 
three old ladies who were going down 
stairs, and who broke at once into a most 
animated conversation, from which the old 
maid tried vainly to detach herself. At 
last she made a final and despairing gest- 
ure to the musician, and began to answer 
the questions which two of the old ladies 
poured out upon her. 

Then Warren Payn saw that he should 
have to rely wholly on himself. ‘‘ Shall 
we take a little walk too?” he asked. 

‘I began to think you were never go- 
ing to speak to me again,” she said, as 
they moved away toward the bridge side 
by side, and keeping step to the music of 
a march which was floating out from the 
orchestra on the lower veranda—the first 











THE ROYAL MARINE: 


notes of the selection from his opera of 
Montezuma. 

‘‘T—I—I was so surprised, you know,” 
he stammered—‘‘so surprised to see you 
here. I thought you were not going to 
be back this evening.” 

‘*Oh, I meant to be back all the time, 
you know,” she returned, quickly—* as 
soon as I heard that they were going to 
play the tunes from your opera.” Then, 
as though afraid that she might have said 
more than she had intended, she added, 
with even greater rapidity, ‘* Besides, 
Grandma wanted to come back herself; 
she thought it looked like it was going to 
rain.” 

‘It was very good of you to want to 
listen to my music,” he responded, ex- 
panding joyously, as he always did in her 
presence. ‘‘ But who told you about it? 
I meant to take you by surprise.” 

‘*Oh,” she laughed, merrily, ‘‘a little 
bird told me—a little bird that is ve’y fond 
of music.” 

By this time they had come out on the 
broad bridge, and the waters of the bay 
lay spread out before them bathed in the 
molten moonlight. 

**T don’t think Grandma is a ve’y good 
judge of the weather—do you?” she went 
on,‘ if she was afraid of a sto’m to-night.” 

‘If your being here is the result of her 
miscalculation,” he said, ‘‘I will recom- 
mend her for Old Probabilities’ place 
whenever she wants it.” 

The splendid upper promenade was al- 
most deserted, and when they came to the 
baleony at the end there was nobody at 
all within sound of their voices. The 
young man knew that the time had come, 
and at the moment of need he had a sud- 
den inspiration. 

‘*Tt would be nice,” she declared, ‘‘ to 
have Grandma for the Clerk of the Wea- 
ther if she could give us nights as lovely 
as this whenever she pleased.” 

The orchestra on the ground-floor of 
the Casino was still playing the arrange- 
ment from Montezwma, and they now 
began the serenade from that opera—the 
tenor love-song which had almost car- 
ried the piece into popularity, and which 
still survived the oblivion of the rest of 
the score. 

So it was to the accompaniment of his 
own music that the composer spoke again. 

**Miss ’Rina,” he said, and the tone in 
which he spoke betrayed his purpose to 
the girl who was listening, ‘‘did you 
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ever have the feeling that something you 
think you are seeing or saying or doing 
for the first time has happened to you be- 
fore?” 

‘* Often and often,” she answered, with 
an effort to seem unconcerned. ‘‘ And 
I've heard people say it’s because our 
brain has two halves—just like it was a 
silver dollar.” 

‘‘T have a feeling now,” he went on, 
gravely, ‘‘as though I had said already 
what I am going to say to you now.” 

She knew then that the proposal was 
inevitable, and although he had hesitated 
for a moment, she said nothing. 

‘*T feel as though I had already told 
you that I love you.” Then he paused 
again, and the clear sweet notes of his 
song rang out on the silvery air from 
the orchestra beneath them. ‘‘It seems 
as though I had always loved you, and 
that I must have told you of it many 
times.” Still she kept silent. ‘‘’Rina,” 
he continued, steadily, *‘ will you be my 
wife?” 

‘*T don’t know what to say,” the girl 
answered at last. ‘‘I didn’t think you 
were going to talk this way—at least not 
yet awhile.” 

‘*But you are going away so soon,” he 
urged, ‘‘and I must have your answer 
now.” 

‘*T can’t make up my mind all at 
once,” she said; ‘‘you must give me 
time.” 

Then he wondered whether this too 
were also a dream. 

‘*T can’t wait!” he replied. ‘‘ I’ve been 
waiting all summer, for my mind was 
made up as soon as I saw you.” 

‘** Let me have aweek. Oh, you must!” 
she cried. ‘‘ Give me two or three days, 
anyhow.” 

And again he doubted whether he was 
awake or asleep. 

““T don’t see why you can’t decide 
now,” he declared. ‘‘ What do you need 
two days for? You don’t hate me now, 
do you?” 

**Oh no,” she answered, frankly. 
couldn’t do that.” 

‘*Then you do love me a little, don’t 
you?” he urged. 

She did not reply. “ But when he 
promptly put his arm about her she 
yielded, and let him kiss her, just as the 
music came to an end, 

Half an hour later he took his prom- 
ised bride back to her grandmother. She 
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‘‘HE HAD A SUDDEN INSPIRATION.” 


found Miss Marlenspuyk sitting with Mrs. 
Carroll in a sheltered nook of the lower 
veranda, 

By the faces of the young couple the 
old maid saw what had happened, and, 
greatly to the surprise of Grandma, she 
drew the girl to her and kissed her on the 
forehead. 

‘And you thought we had quaw’led,” 
said the Royal Marine, while her grand- 
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mother wondered at what was going on 
under her eyes but beyond her compre- 
hension. 

And while the granddaughter was ex- 
plaining, Miss Marlenspuyk was congrat- 
ulating Warren Payn. 

‘*T see,” she said, ‘* it was Romeo and 
Juliet, after all, and not a Midsummer- 
Night's Dream.” 

THE END. 
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A DAY OF THE PINOCHLE CLUB 


fP\HE Pinochle Club over Rag Murphy’s 
café, near the Big Barracks tene- 
ment, is one of scores of New York city 
clubs that are so little like our great so- 
cial clubs as to be but one notch above the 
thousands of unorganized bands of men 
who daily meet in our saloons—the clubs 
of the people. The touch of polities is 
needed to convert a saloon coterie into a 
district club, and that touch the Pinochle 
Club enjoys. The club-room was an 
unattractive, bare-walled apartment, con- 
taining a few walnut card-tables and 
chairs. Pinochle—a German card game 
—was little played there. Poker was the 
main source of fun and of the club's in- 
come. A hole in one wall, fitted with a 
sliding-door to a dumb-waiter, admitted 
the drinks and cigars from Rag Murphy’s 
gorgeous ‘‘ café’’—which is New-Yorkese 
for dram-shop. Murphy was political 
‘captain ” of that election district. 

In all such places the young men spend 
most of their time when not at work and 
when out of work. The tenements are too 
crowded for use except for the necessities 
of eating and sleeping. The saloons are 
preferred to any substitutes which religion 
or philanthropy has yet devised, because 
in them the men are treated respectfully 
as independent beings who pay their way, 
and because no rules or Bible texts on the 
walls reflect upon their civilization or 
morality. There they get credit between 
Saturday and Saturday, or even loans of 
money. There they gamble, drink as the 
best of our ancestors used to, skylark, 
sing, dance, and gossip. The luckiest are 
those who make a pretence of club organ- 
ization and ally themselves with the po- 
litical rulers, who owe them everything, 
Vou. LXXXIX.—No. 533.—78 
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and pay them generously, asking only for 
a “solid vote” from all once a year. 
What the Church does for them for the 
next world their political party does in 
this. To many the ‘‘ party” seems the 
more substantial friend, for it provides 
work and wages, coal and food, and loans 
of money, and it procures a tangible for- 
giveness of sins by literally pulling its 
votaries out of the prisons and the hands 
of the police. 

The treasurer of the Pinochle Club, 
Yank Hurst, was ruining himself with 
drink, and aggravating his troubles with 
jealousy. He had for his sweetheart 
Cordelia Angeline Mahoney, the prettiest 
girl in the ward, but she was tired of him. 
As Cordelia approached the corner near- 
est her home in the Big Barracks tene- 
ment, coquettish, stylish, with a swish 
and a swing to her skirts, Yank stepped 
forward with the hesitating, nervous, 
spasmodic movement of a heavy drinker. 

** You left me wait here half an hour,” 
said he. 

“Tm only out on an arrand now,’ 
said Cordelia, meaning that otherwise he 
would have waited indefinitely. Even 
then she looked away from him, and 
stood on one foot and then on the other, 
impatient to pass on. 

‘‘Are you tryin’.to trow me down, 
Delia?” Yank asked. 

‘* Ah, what’s hurting you, Mr. Hurst? 
I never gave you any rights over me.” 

‘*Tt’s me er no one, ’s I’ve told you be- 
fore,” said Hurst—‘‘ me er no one, mind 
you.” 

‘*Ah, what would any girl do with a 
man that’s always full, like you?” And 
she swept by contemptuously, and an in- 
stant later rolled her brown eyes at a self- 
satisfied letter-carrier, who, without know- 
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ing it, put his life in danger by smiling 
at her in full view of the club treasurer. 
Luckily Yank was too disturbed to notice 
the flirtation. 

He had got his dismissal, but he could 
not realize it. He was going to follow 
Cordelia and insist upon his status as her 
‘best beau.” But what was the use? 
There was time enough, and he would 
show her he was not to be trifled with. 
Presently he walked to the club-room, a 
block away, muttering: “It’s me er no 
one, an’ she'll find it out. Always full, 
am 1? Well, if I get sacked for it” (he 
was a stereotyper for the Daily Camera), 
‘* Senator Eisenstone ‘ll have to get me a 
city job. Damn him,” said he, thinking 
with what I may call the joint mind of 
the whole club, ‘‘I wonder is he dead, 
that he leaves his deestrict like he does?” 

That was on a Saturday evening. At 
ten o’clock on Sunday morning the Pi- 
nochle members began to gather in front 
of Murphy’s to see the girls go to and 
from late mass. Those who came along 
one by one and joined the group were 
good-looking German Americans and 
Irish Americans, with sturdy necks and 
deep chests and reasonably frank faces. 
They knew little of American history 
and less of true public morality, but 
they were good according to their lights; 
moderately temperate, still more law- 
abiding, and aiming to do six days’ work 
a week as mechanics, store porters, bar- 
bers, truckmen, clerks, and laborers. It 
would astonish most Europeans to see 
that they dressed well, in clothes of the 
prevailing cut and materials. Every one 
was known by his given name or nick- 
name. ‘‘H’are yer, Limpy?” ‘Hullo, 
sill!’ ‘*Morning, Tommy;” ‘‘ Ve gates, 
Dutch?’—thus the new-comers were sa- 
luted. And each replied, politely, ‘* Good- 
morning, gents.”’ 

‘Is dat mug been around? Dat mug 
dat chucked us der slack las’ Sunday?” 
So one inquired as he joined the group. 

He broached a subject keenly interest- 
ing to all of them, and would have gained 
the attention of every man in the party 
were it not that the women were begin- 
ning to pass on their way to church. 

‘“You mean the hayseed on the po- 
lice? Ah, there, Julia! Oh, my! Get 
on to Julia’s new dress!” 

‘*Dat’s dandy, Julia. Say, Julia, will 
you wear dat to de chowder wid me 
when—” 
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‘Cheese it, Bill! Here’s her old wo- 
man. Good - mornin’, Mrs. Moriarty; 
good-mornin’, Mrs. Riordan.” 

‘*Good-marnin’, gintlemen,” said Mrs, 
Moriarty. ‘‘Can’t yez l’ave the corner 
long enough to go to church? Ye'd 
oughter set betther manners to yer fri'nds, 
Johnny Callahan; and you too, Tim Don- 
ahue.” 

**I was at church already—two hours 
ago, Mrs. Moriarty,” said Callahan. 

‘*T don’ know as he’s a hayseed,” said 
the one who first spoke of the policeman 
on that beat, ‘‘but I mean der cop dat 
give us der chase inside when we was 
standin’ here las’ Sunday.” 

‘*Cert’nly he’s a hayseed,” said Calla 
han. ‘‘ Couldn’t you tell it by the look 
of him? The police had to get votes for 
something er other, and they gave out 
places on the force to the farmers in the 
Legislature, and this feller that gave us 
the chase was got on by a farmer that’s 
a Senator from the northern end of the 
State. He hain’t been ’round yet.” 

‘What ‘ll we do?” Dutch Kollocek in- 
quired. ‘‘Will we down him? Dey 
can’t do narting to us. I’m willin’ to 
tear de clo’se off his back if youse fellers ’l] 
jump in an’ tump him. We got pull 
enough fer dat, hain’t we ?” 

‘** Now that don’t go—see ?” said Calla- 
han. ‘‘When Rag Murphy can’t keep 
that feller off of us, what’s the good of 
talking about our pull?” 

A pull, the reader understands, is polit- 
ical influence, such as redresses a man’s 
own grievances and permits him to wrong 
others with impunity. The possession of 
‘*the pull” has created a political aris- 
tocracy in New York. 

‘*T don’t want no scrapping anyhow,” 
said Tim Donahue. ‘This ain’t no tough 
mob. We're the cream of the ward. 
Slugging people don’t go—see ?” 

‘‘Naw,” said two or three, heartily. 
‘* We're dead decent, we are.” 

‘If that hayseed gives us trouble,” 
said Callahan, ‘‘T’ll take it—like medi- 
cine. But what pull—ah! morning, Miss 
Vieimer; mornin’, Rosey Mulvey —ah, 
there, my size!—what pull have we got? 
You can’t see it without a telerscope. The 
Senator went to Germany an’ left us in 
the cold for two months. Two of our 
fellers got chucked out of the appraiser’s 
stores, and Jennings got fired from the 
post-office. Now the Senator's stuck on 
a rich lady in Harlem, and he’s always 
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there, like Harlem Bridge. And here we 
are, chased around like bums in the Park.”’ 

‘‘T suppose if der Senator catches on to 
a lady, his old friends won't be good 
enough fer him. What does he want to 
get married out of der deestrict fer, any- 
how ?” 

‘Fer der shoog, I guess,” said one, who 
abbreviated the word ‘‘sugar,” which 
stands for money in their lexicon. 

‘‘Tt’s for money; ain’t it funny?” sang 
a light-hearted juvenile in the back- 
ground. 

‘* Well,” said Callahan, ‘‘I tell you, fel- 
lers, Rag Murphy don’t like the way 
things is goin’—the hull district is gittin’ 
dead sore.” 

‘*Oh, rats!” said Tim Donahue. ‘‘ Hel- 
lo! Look, gents, here comes Cordelia Ma- 
honey. Ain’t she a loo-loo? She’s—oh, 
my! Wait till I win a smile off her 
pretty face, an’ I'll get good luck for a 
week. Say, fellers, thump me if Chop 
Miller ain’t with her! If Yank Hurst 
gets on to that, he'll be hot in the collar.” 

‘*Yank’s dead crazy after Miss Maho- 
ney.” 

‘*Yes, and she don’t care a nickel for 
him. Say, there’ll be music if Yank gets 
on to Chop Miller being with her. Good- 
mornin’, Miss Mahoney; hello, Chop, old 
man !” 

‘* Well, as I was a-sayin’,” Donahue 
continued, ‘‘ the Senator is all right. He’s 
back home, an’ he'll fix things to the 
Queen's taste. I know the Senator, an’ 
he knows us. He knows he was nothin’ 
but Motser* Mose when we took him up 
and gave him his start, in the Assembly. 
Didn’t the club turn down Mat Kelly 
when he was Assemblyman? We was 
Republicans then. Kelly got the big 
head,and neglected the boys,and wouldn’t 
go to our ball, but sent a hundred dollars 
instead. Well, Murphy took up Mose Ei- 
senstone against Kelly, and we mopped 
the deestrict with him, all turning Demo- 
crats toelect him. We don’t forget that, 
and he can’t afford to—see ?” 

Nevertheless, the talk that followed 
showed that the obtuse activity of their 
new persecutor on the police force disturb- 
ed them, and that their political patronage 
had been weakened by ill luck due to 
their leader’s absence. It behooved the 
Senator to return and let the district feel 

* From the Hebrew mafzoth, meaning “ unlea- 


vened bread,” but here used as a nickname for a 
Hebrew. 
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his directing and friendly hand. One 
knot of gossips showed a keener interest 
in the appearance of Cordelia Mahoney 
with Chop Miller, the rival of Yank Hurst. 
Though Hurst was treasurer, he was not 
generally liked. He was too much in- 
clined toward ‘‘ toughness "—that lawless 
pugnacity which distinguishes a great 
mass of New York street youth apart 
from all other bodies of the poor in the 
other capitals of the world. But Hurst 
was one of the Senator's favorites, and 
had what the Senator wanted him to 
have in return for close personal service 
to the great man. 

The girls and women soon came back 
from church, thick and fast. They made 
a pretty flutter in the street. Unlike the 
tenement men, they do not call for praise 
coupled with apologies or weakened by 
reservations. Like all women, they have 
their higher atmosphere of morality and 
polish, to which their sterner compan- 
ions neither penetrate nor aspire. As 
usual, they showed their peculiar fond- 
ness for red, green, and pink dresses, and 
for fresh hats and bonnets bravely decked 
with false flowers and green leaves. Alas! 
only the little girls were prettily shod. 
Their mothers and elder sisters exposed 
foxy and spreading shoes. But who 
looked so far from their faces, so certain 
to reveal the types of all styles of the 
beauty of our theatrical and social queens? 
—some of these types being prettier, by- 
the-way, in the rough than in the more 
delicate forms. 

The clubmen looked at, but without 
seeing it, their own peculiar neighbor- 
hood, with its towering walls of tene- 
ments fretted with fireescapes and pep- 
pered with windows. It was not true 
that within their vision every tenement 
supported a beer-saloon, but it was near- 
ly so. Could the reader see how much 
beer is drank in this typical district— 
how the men, women, and children wag 
forever between the saloons and the 
homes, with those cans and pitchers they 
call ‘‘growlers,” he would wonder how 
so much luxury—even if it is all of one 
kind —could be afforded by people so 
poor. But they are not.so poor as most 
of us think. Many are not poor at all; 
many are poor only as they make them- 
selves so. As a rule, each family in- 
cludes several wage-earners, worth to the 
common treasury five dollars a week 
apiece. The rent of each flat is little; 
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the cost of food is less than most of us 
would believe possible, for these people 
only eat to live. There is left plenty of 
money for dress, cheap life- insurance, 
father-land societies, for charity to organ- 
grinders and beggars, for the church, fu- 
nerals, festivals—-and beer. The beer-sa- 
loons are in the side streets, under the 
tenements, handy for the ‘‘ growlers,” 
and supported by the women. The full- 
fledged liquor-stores— beside which the 
famed gin-palaces of London are cheap 
and solemn—are on the side-street cor- 
ners, maintained by the tenement men 
and the cross-town trade. There are no 
drug-shops, or furniture, carpet, or hard- 
ware stores, in such a district. They are 
in Grand Street and in the Bowery, ser- 
ving a whole quarter of the city. The 
groceries are few and small and wretch- 
ed; the butcher shops look like bait for 
flies. The smallness and idleness of even 
the tobaeco-shops are eloquent of a pro- 
test against the bias toward beer. One 
shop alone in the Big Barracks neigh- 
borhood vies with the gorgeous dram- 
shops and outshines the beer- saloons. 
That is the marble-lined shop of a deli- 
catessen-dealer, whose second wife works 
amicably beside the first wife, No.1 having 
come over from Germany when the mer- 
chant became rich, but only to find that 
a second marriage made him so—a mar- 
riage with a wealthy widow of immeasur- 
able amiability, the motto of whose placid 
life is,‘‘ All is goot so long I don’t have 
drouble.” 

Something else than all this interested 
the Pinochlers. it was the approach of 
the new policeman, who,a week before, 
had ordered them not to loiter on that 
corner. A stalwart, fearless fellow, he 
had been handsome as well, but his good 
looks were now lost sight of under bits of 
court- plaster and several ugly bruises, 
mementos of a recent ‘‘razzle- dazzle.” 
This form of initiation and test of new 
policemen in lawless neighborhoods had 
been observed in his case in another end 
of the ward. There he had been led to 
chase a rowdy into a tenement - house 
fixed for the occasion, with ropes across 
the pitch-dark stairways, coal-scuttles in 
the still darker halls, and a rain and fu- 
sillade of missiles and blows wherever he 
went, from basement door to skylight. 
Still, he carried his pluck undiluted. 

‘* Come, now, young fellows,” he said 
to the Pinochlers; ‘‘I told you not to loaf 


here, and I meant it. Move on, now, and 
don’t come back.” 

‘* A-a-a-h,” said one Pinochler, with the 
tiger snarl of the street boy, ‘‘ we ain’t 
doin’ nartin’!” 

‘* But I am,” said the officer; ‘‘ I’m do- 
ing my duty, and you'll have to move 
on.” 

‘* All right,” said Donahue, ‘‘ we’ll sash- 
shay; but we belong here, an’ you'll get 
the worst of it for chasin’ us—see?” 

‘*That ‘ll do, now,” said the bluecoat, 
firmly. ‘‘ Move on, and don’t let me catch 
you here again.” 

‘*Come along, gents; come on, Dutch,” 
said Callahan, particularly addressing 
Kollock, who did not budge. 

‘*Naw—I wun’t,” said Kollock, rooting 
himself on his legs, and assuming the 
bull-like stare of an ugly New York loafer 
at bay. 

The policeman touched Kollock lightly 
on the arm, and instantly Kollock struck 
him a frightful blow in the face. The 
officer stepped back to find and use his 
club, but Kollock sprang forward and 
dealt him another blow—that might stag- 
ger an ox. They clinched, and began a 
rough-and-tumble battle in a heap on the 
pavement, now with one on top, and now 
with that one under. The usual crowd, 
piled from the pavement to the windows 
and thus up to the roofs, with screaming 
women, with the inevitable appearance of 
the offender's mother—these were theAe- 
com paniments of the fight. It ended with 
Kollock’s journey to the  station-house. 
The Pinochlers were dumfounded. Up 
to that man’s coming the police had de- 
ferred to them. Life and luck seemed 
savorless. And Senator Eisenstone was 
love-making miles away! 

In the club-room, in the afternoon, the 
first- comers surprised Tommy Dugan 
flinging his legs about, with the place all 
to himself, practising a new jig step he 
had seen at the London Theatre. Dugan 
had not the first ambition of a tenement 
boy, which is to be a politician; but he 
nursed the fifth, which is to be a song- 
and-dance “artist.” He stopped jigging 
when one of the new-comers whistled a 
bar of the ‘‘ Shatchen’s Song,” the newest 
ballad by Eugene Kelly, the song-writer, 
who lived near by. It was being sung, 
with five encores, at the Vaudeville Music 
Hall. The instant the first notes struck 
the ears of the young men they were all 
attention. With them one must know 
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the favorite song of the moment, else he 
might as well be a deaf-mute, or in jail. 

‘* Say, fellers,” said one, ‘‘ youse dat 
knows de ‘Shatchen’s Song’ all stand to- 
gedder an’ cough it out, an’ de rest kin 
sneak in on de chorus. Den we kin learn 
it—see?” 

It was a spirited, melodious tune that 
welled from the throats of the clubmen. 
The awkward verse described the vocation 
of a shatchen, or marriage-broker, among 
the Polish and Russian Jews of the East 
Side. 

‘* Say, dat’s great!” cried one of the 
vocalists. ‘‘ Tommy Dugan, come in wid 
de tarara—see ?” 

Coming in with the tarara consists 
in introducing that sound at the major 
pauses in a song, as one sometimes hears 
the bass in a brass band. Thus the song 
was repeated : 

I’m Levi, the shatchen, von Hester Street; 

Tarara 

I'll get you all partners that can’t be beat 

I tell the girls, if a man one fancies 

Tarara 
Offers marriage, just take no chances. 
I say to the men, “If you ask but a kiss 
Tarara. 
Don’t let her whisper--that isn’t biz.” 
Get it in writing, I say to you, 

Men and girls and widows old; 

Get it in writing, then you can sue, 

Naught heals a heart like good yellow gold 


‘‘Hully Moses, but dat’s great!” shout- 
ed the youth who might be called the 
leader of the concert. ‘Say, now, youse 
fellers dat ain’t singin’ nor nartin’, come 
in wid de street cries bertween de lines 
—de way youse done at de chowder, an’ 
at de ball las’ winter. Dat ‘ll be corkin’ 
wid dis song.” 

Very clever mimics are the theatre-bred 
boys and young men of the tenements, 
and a keen sense of humor strengthens 
their performances. They can parrot 
every familiar street call, and on this oc- 
casion the one who called out ‘‘ War Cry, 
ten cents,” imitated the rich girlish voice 
of a young Salvation Army lass so clev- 
erly that his associates interrupted their 
singing to laugh aloud. The effect of 
the song rendered with that strange ac- 
companiment was like hearing a band of 
street singers through the noises of Grand 
Street on Saturday night. 


Get it in writing, I say to you, 
Stravberreez ! Strawbaze ! ! 
Lozengers, cent a pack ! 
Men and girls and widows old; 
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Annie rags! ould ire-run ! 
Ould botiles!' War Cry, ten cents! 
Orngeez! Chairs ter mend ! 
Get it in writing, then you can sue, 
Sellee-yar, fine clams ! sellee- 
Yar, porgies ! oh, p-o-r-gies !— 
Twenny-cight Street next— 
Fine clams, sellee-yar ! 
Naught heals a heart like good yellow gold. 


‘*Oh, but dat’s dandy!” said the leader. 
‘* We'll paralyze de gang wid dat, when 
dey’s all here to-night.” 

The song and the joyous spirit of the 
occasion were abruptly broken off by the 
arrival of Yank Hurst, who darted in, 
slammed the door, and stood before the 
others, white, haggard, trembling—like a 
coward who has seen a ghost. 

‘“Tvecutaman,’’saidhe. ‘For God’s 
sake, hide me! Give me whiskey, quick! 
They’re after me.” 

He had been drinking down to the 
verge of delirium. He was pitiful to see 
and hear. 

‘Who'd you cut?” 

‘‘Chop Miller. Quick, they’re after me. 
He come between me and me girl. Give 
me whiskey, will yer?—and put me some- 
where.” 

As he spoke, Dutch Jake, the iceman, 
swung into the room and flung himself 
upon the wretched outlaw. Jake had a 
new grudge against Hurst in addition to 
his resentment of Hurst's treatment of 
his little playmate, gentle Elsa Muller, 
of which the facts make another story. 
He hit Hurst a blow which sent him across 
the room and against the wall like a base- 
ball hot from a bat. An outcry of sur- 
prise and protest arose. 

‘Keep away, gents,” said Jake. He 
spoke with the German pronunciation 
that is almost as common as the Irish. 
‘*He cut Chop Miller in ter back, like a 
coward, an’ he sait he’t serve me ter same. 
Now let him put up his hants.” Again 
he struck the wretch, who did raise his 
hands, but only to ward off the blow that 
beat him back against the wall. 

‘* He'll be in ter electric chair in Sing 
Sing pefore I'll get a chance at him 
again,” said Jake, and again he hit the 
club treasurer, who fell like a log on the 
floor. 

‘* Cheese it! 
boy, who darted in. 
door.” 

Airing on a line out of the back win- 
dow was a large heavy rug. Two men 
dragged it in and, pulling the insensible 
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treasurer against a wall, threw it over him. 
It made a great heap that more than cov- 
ered the criminal. Two or three men 
tore off their coats and threw them on the 
rug. Just as the irrepressible new police- 
man entered the room, Tommy Dugan 
lounged over to the rug heap, sat on it, 
and nonchalantly spat from it to the op- 
posite surbase. The officer looked the 
crowd of young men over, and saw Hurst’s 
blood on Dutch Jake’s hands. He asked 
how it came there. 

‘Been scrapping,” said Jake. 

“Who with?” 

‘Wit’ a frient.” 

‘“‘Are you Yank Hurst? 
name Hurst?” 

‘* Naw,” in a chorus. 

‘**Do you know where he is?” 

**Hain’t seen him to-day.” 

The officer knew Dugan. He bade him 
name every man in the room. Dugan 
named all but the one under the rug. 
Suspecting no trickery, the officer went 
away. 

The next notable incident was the ar- 
rival of Senator Eisenstone, happening in 
most opportunely. He found a gloomy 
assemblage, with Hurst lying like a sack 
across a table. The Senator would have 
looked well anywhere, but just there he 
appeared heaven-sent, radiant—like an 
angel. 

‘* Fetch some wine,” said he to the wait- 
er. He was as cool as if he had been to 
Coney Island and brought it back with 
him. In the lapel of his neat new black 
coat he wore a carnation. His light 
checked trousers were newly creased, his 
russet shoes shone with the bloom of new 
leather, his silk hat caught the light so as 
to form a halo above his head. 

‘“ Well, boys,” said he, ‘“‘ here goes. I 
hear that a new cop has been making 
trouble. He will be chasing goats in 
Mott Haven directly. Ill have him 
transferred. Who do you want in his 
place? Farrelly,eh? I'll see that he gets 
this post. One of our fellows locked up? 
Kollock? You don’t say? I'll step up to 
the station-house and get him out. Here 
[to the waiter|—here’s a dollar for the 
drinks when Kollock gets back from the 
cooler. And say, Barney, will you go to 
Hurst’s old woman and give her this five 
dollars, and tell her not to worry about 
Yank? Thank you, Barney. Tell Yank’s 
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old woman I’m looking out for him.” 
‘* What ’ll we do about Yank, Senator?” 


Callahan asked, as he drained his cham- 
pagne glass. 

‘*Keep him shady,” said the district 
leader. *‘ What's the matter with keeping 
him here a day or two, till we see is the man 
he cut badly hurt or not? I hear ’‘tisn’t 
serious. Some of you must pull that fel- 
low off, and let him drop the thing and 
not prosecute. Stake him with a little 
money if you have to. If he’s ugly, what 
good ’]1 it do him? There were no wit- 
nesses, were there?” 

‘‘Damned a one,” said Barney Kelly. 

‘*Then Yank ’ll be able to make out a 
case of self-defence, with all the witnesses 
he wants.” 

“"Twasn’t self-defence,” said Dutch 
Jake. ‘‘It was a mean, cowardly—” 

‘‘T understand,” said the Senator; 
‘*Yank’s been hitting the bottle till he 
was crazy-—-but Ill stand by him this 
time, anyhow. That’s me, lads, and you 
know it.” 

With applause and admiration shin- 
ing upon him from every face, the Sen- 
ator slipped out of the club, and stopped 
a moment in the café to tell Rag Murphy 
that if he knew of any needy men in the 
club he could place one in the navy-yard, 
one on the Brooklyn Bridge, and a couple 
on the elevated railway — perquisites of 
Murphy’s captaincy that would increase 
his political strength. Thus did the suave 
and genial Senator dissipate the gloom at 
the Pinochle Club. Thus he distracted the 
attention of the members from their mis 
fortunes, and, indeed, made those sorrows 
seem trivial. 

**T don’t care,” said Dutch Jake; ‘ter 
Senator's all right, but Hurst has left a 
stain on ter club.” 

‘* Naw, he ain't,” said Tim Donahue. 
‘* Dere ain’t no stain on us if the name of 
the club don’t get into the noozepapers.” 

‘*That’s so, Tim,” said the others. 

Ten minutes later Kollock came back 
from the lock-up. One eye was closed, 
and his clothing was sadly torn, but his 
thirst was normal. His return seemed 
a guarantee that the new policeman would 
disappear on the morrow, and that, some- 
how or other, the Senator would bring 
Yank Hurst out of his trouble unpun- 
ished. The Pinochle Club was itself 
again. 

And even Cordelia Angeline Mahoney 
was in quite as high spirits on her way 
to a summer night’s ball at Jones’s Wood 
with a new admirer. 
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TINHE street that I knew best in Paris 
| was an unimportant street, and one 
into which important people seldom came, 
and then only to pass on through it to the 
Rue de Rivoli, which ran parallel with it, 
or to the Rue Castiglione, which cut it 
evenly in two. It was to them only the 
shortest distance between two points, for 
the sidewalks of this street were not 
sprinkled with damp sawdust and set out 
with marble-topped tables under red awn- 
ings, nor were there the mirrors and win- 
dows of jewellers and milliners along its 
course to make one turn and look. It was 
interesting only to those people who lived 
upon it, and to us perhaps only for that 
reason. If you judged it by the circum- 
stance that we all spent our time in hang- 
ing out of the windows, and that the con- 
cierge of each house stood continually at 
the front door, you would suppose it to be 
a most interesting thorouglfare, in which 
things were always happening. What 
did happen was not interesting to the out- 


sider, and you had to live in it some time 
before you could appreciate the true value 


of the street. With one exception. This 
was the great distinction of our street, and 
one of which we were very proud. <A poet 
had lived in his way, and loved in his 
way, in one of the houses, and had died 
there. You could read the simple, un- 
romantic record of this in big black let- 
ters on a square tablet placed evenly be- 
tween the two windows of the entresol. 
It gave a distinguished air to that house, 
and rendered it different from all of the 
others, as a Legion of Honor on the breast 
of a French soldier makes him conspicu- 
ous amongst his fellows. 

We were all pleased when people stopped 
and read this inscription to Alfred de 
Musset. We took it as a tribute to the 
importance of our street, and we felt a 
proprietary interest in that tablet and in 
that house, as though this neighborly 
association with genius was something to 
our individual credit. 

We had other distinguished people in 
our street, but they were very much alive, 
and their tablets were colored ones drawn 
by Cheret, and pasted up all over Paris in 
endless repetition. Their celebrity may 
not live as long as has the poet’s, but 
while they are living they seem to enjoy 
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life as fully as he did, and to get out of 
the present all that the present has to give. 
The one in which we all took the most 
interest lived just across the street from 
me, and by looking up a little you could 
see her looking out of her window, with 
her thick, heavy black hair bound in 
bandeaux across her forehead, anda great 
diamond horseshoe pinned at her throat, 
and with just a touch of white pow- 
der showing on her nose and cheeks. 
She looked as though she should have 
lived by rights in the Faubourg St.-Ger- 
main, and she used to smile down rather 
kindly upon the street with a haughty, 
tolerant look, as if it amused her by its 
simplicity and idleness, and by the quiet- 
ness, which only the cries of the children 
or of the hucksters,or the cracking at times 
of a coachman’s whip, ever broke. She 
looked very well then, but it was in the 
morning that the street saw her at her 
best. For it was then that she went out 
to drive in the Bois in her Whitechapel 
cart, and as she never woke up in time, 
apparently, we had the satisfaction of 
watching the pony and the tiger and 
cart for an hour or two untilshecame. It 
was a brown basket-cart, and the tiger 
used to walk around it many times to see 
that it had not changed in any particular 
since he had examined it three minutes 
before, and the air with which he did this 
gave us an excellent idea of the respon 
sibility of his position. So that people 
passing stopped and looked too—bakers’ 
boys in white linen caps and with baskets 
on their arms, and commissionnaires in 
cocked hats and portfolios chained to their 
persons, and gentlemen fresh!y made up 
for the morning, with waxed mustaches 
and flat-brimmed high hats, and little 
girls with plaits, and little boys with bare 
legs; and all of us in-doors, as soon as 
we heard the pony stamp his sharp hoofs 
on the asphalt, would drop books or 
razors or brooms or mops and wait pa- 
tiently at the window until she came. 
When she came she wore a black habit 
with fresh white gloves, holding her skirt 
and crop in one hand. The crowd would 
separate on either side of her. She did 
not see the crowd. She was used to 
crowds, and she would pat the pony’s 
head or rub his ears with the fresh kid 
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gloves, and tighten the buckle or shift a 
strap with an air quite as knowing as the 
tiger’s, but not quite so serious. Then she 
would wrap the lap-robe about her, and 
her maid would take her place at her side 
with the spaniel in her arms, and she 
would give the pony the full length of 
the lash, and he would go off like a 
hound out of the leash. They always 
reached the corner before the tiger was 
able to overtake them, and I believe it 
was the hope of seeing him some morn- 
ing left behind forever which led to the 
general interest in their departure. And 
when they had gone, the crowd would 
look at the empty place in the street, and 
at each other, and up at us in the win- 
dows, and then separate, and the street 
would grow quiet again. One could see 
her again later, if one wished, in the even- 
ing, riding a great horse around the ring, 
in another habit, but with the same 
haughty smile; and as the horse reared 
on his hind legs, and kicked and plunged 
as though he would fall back on her, she 
would smile at him as she did on the chil- 
dren in our street, with the same uncon- 
eerned, amused look that she would have 
given to a kitten playing with its tail. 

The houses on our street had tall yel- 
low fronts with gray slate roofs, and 
roof-gardens of flowers and palms in pots. 
Some of the houses had iron balconies, 
from which the women leaned and talked 
across the street to one another in pur- 
ring nasal voices, with a great rolling of 
the r’s and an occasional disdainful move- 
ment of the shoulders. When any other 
than a French woman shrugs her shoul- 
ders she moves the whole upper part of 
her body, from the hips up; but the French 
woman’s shoulders and arms are all that 
change when she makes that ineffable 
gesture that we have settled upon as the 
characteristic one of her nation. 

In a street of like respectability to ours 
in London or New York those who lived 
on it would know as little of their next- 
door neighbor as ef a citizen at another 
end of the town. The house fronts would 
tell nothing to the outside world; they 
would frown upon each other like family 
tombs in a cemetery; but in this street of 
Paris the people lived in it, or on the bal- 
conies, or at the windows. We knew 
what they were going to have for dinner, 
because we could see them carrying the 
uneooked portions of it from the restau- 
rant at the corner, with a long loaf of 
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bread under one arm and a single egg in, 
the other hand; and when some one gave 
a féte we knew of it by the rows of bot 

tles on the ledge of the window and the 
jellies se‘ out to cool on the baleony 

We were all interested in the efforts o} 
the stout gentleman in the short blue 
smoking jacket who taught his parrot 
to call to the coachman of each pass 
ing fiacre; he did this every night after 
dinner, with his cigarette in his mouth 

and with great patience and good nature 

We took a common pride also in the 
flower-garden of the young people on 
the seventh floor, and in their arrange 
ment of strings upon which the vines 
were to grow, and in the lines of roses 

which dropped their petals, whenever the 
wind blew, upon the head of the con 

cierge, so that she would look up and 
shake her head at them, and then go in- 
side and get a broom and sweep the leaves 
carefully away. When any one in our 
street went off in his best clothes in a 
fiacre we looked after him with envy, 
and yet with a certain pride that we 
lived with such fortunate people, who 
were evidently much sought after in the 
fashionable world; and when a musician 
or a blind man broke the silence of our 
street with his music or his calls, we 
vied with one another in throwing him 
coppers—not on his account at all, but 
because we wished to stand well in the 
opinion of our neighbors. It was like 
camping out on two sides of a valley 
where every one could look over into the 
other's tent. 

There was a young couple near the 
corner, who, I think, had but lately 
married, and every evening she used to 
watch for him in a fresh gown for a 
half-hour or so before he came. Dur- 
ing the day she wore a very plain 
gown, and her eyes wandered every- 
where; but during that half-hour before 
he came she never changed her position 
nor relaxed her vigil. And it made us all 
quite uncomfortable, and we could not 
give our attention to anything else until 
he had turned the corner and waved his 
hand, and she had answered him with a 
start and a little shrug of content. After 
dinner they appeared together, and he 
would put his arm around her waist, 
with that refreshing disregard for the 
world that French lovers have, and they 
would smile down upon us in a very 
happy and superior manner, or up at the 























































THE 


sun as it sank a brilliant 
red at the end of our 
street, with the hundreds 
of chimney-pots looking 
like black musical notes 
against it. There was 
also a very interesting 
old lady in the house 
that blocked the end of 
our street, a very fat and 
masculine old lady in a 
loose white wrapper, who 
spent all of her time re- 
arranging her plants and 
flowers, and kept up 
an amiable rivalry with 
the people in the balco 
nies above and below her 
in the abundance and 
verdure of her garden. 
It was a very pleasant 
competition for the rest 
of us, as it hung that 
end of the street with a 
curtain of living green. 

For a little time there 
was a young girl who 
used to sit upon her bal 
cony whenever the sun 
was brightest and the air 
not toochill; but she took 
no interest in the street. 
for she knew nothing of 
it except its noises. She 
layalwaysinan invalid’s 
chair, looking up at the 
sky and the roof -line 


above, and with her pro- SHE LOOKED DOWN UPON OUR STREET.” 


file lined against the gray 
wall. During the day a 
nurse in a white cap sat with her; butafter 
dinuer a stout jaunty man of middle age 
came back from his club or his bureau, 
and took the place beside her until it 
grew dark, when he and the nurse would 
lift her in-doors again, and he would take 
his hat and go off to the boulevards, I 
suppose, to cheer himself a bit. It did not 
last long, for one day I came home to find 
them taking down a black and silver cur- 
tain from the front of the house, and the 
concierge said that the girl had been bur- 
ied, and that her father was now quite 
alone. For the first week after that he 
did not go to the boulevards, but used to 
sit out on the baleony until late into the 
night, with the darkness thick about him, 
so that we would not have known he was 
there save for the light of his cigar. 
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The step from our street to the boule 
vards is a much longer one in the ima 
gination than in actual distance. Our 
street, after all, was only typical of thou- 
sands of other Parisian streets, and when 
you have explained it you have described 
miles after miles of other streets like it. 
But there is nothing just like the boule- 
vards. If you should wish to sit at the 
exact centre of the world and to watch 
it revolve around you, you have only to 
take your place at that corner table of 
the Café de la Paix which juts the fur- 
thest out into the Avenue de l’Opéra 
and the Boulevard des Italiens. This 
table is the apex of all the other tables. 
it turns the tides of pedestrians on the 
broad sidewalks of both the great thor- 
oughfares, and it is geographically situ- 
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‘THE CONCIERGE OF EACH HOUSE STOOD CONSTANTLY AT THE FRONT DOOR.” 


ated exactly under the ‘‘de la” of the 
‘*Café de la Paix,” painted in red letters 
on the awning over your head. From 
this admirable position you can sweep the 
square in front of the Opéra-house, the 
boulevard itself, and the three great streets 
running into it from the river. People 
move obligingly around and up and down 
and across these, and if you sit there long 
enough you will see every one worth 
seeing in the known world. 

There is a large class of Parisians 
whose knowledge of that city is limited to 
the boulevards. They neither know nor 
sare to know of any other part; we read 
about them a great deal, of them and their 
witticisms,and café polities; and what‘‘the 
boulevards” think of this or that is as seri- 
ously quoted as what ‘‘a gentleman very 
near the President,” or ‘‘a diplomat whose 
name I am requested not to give, but who 
is in a position to know whereof he 
speaks,” cares to say of public matters at 
home. For my part I should think an 
existence limited to two sidewalks would 
be somewhat sad, especially if it were con- 
tinued into the middle age, which all 


boulevardiers seem to have already at- 
tained. It does not strike one as a dif 
ficult school to enter, or as one for which 
there is any long apprenticeship. You 
have only to sit for an hour every even- 
ing under the ‘*‘ de la,” and you will find 
that you know by sight half the faces of 
the men who pass you, who come up sud- 
denly out of the night and disappear again 
like slides in a stereopticon, or whom you 
find next you when you take your place, 
and whom you leave behind, still sipping 
from the haif-empty glasses ordered three 
hours before you came. 

The man who goes to Paris for a summer 
must be a very misanthropic and churlish 
individual if he tires of the boulevards in 
that short period. There is no place so 
amusing for the stranger between the 
hours of six and seven and eleven and 
one as these same boulevards; but to the 
Parisian what a bore it must become ! 
That is, what a bore it would become to 
any one save a Parisian! To have the 
same fat man with the sombrero and the 
waxed mustache snap patent match-boxes 
in your face day after day and night after 
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THE 
night, and to have ‘‘Carnot at Long 
champs” taking off his hat and putting it 
on again, held out for your inspection for 
weeks, and to see the same insipid silly 
faces of boys with broad velvet collars and 
stocks, which they believe are worn by 
Buglishmen, and the same pompous gen- 
tlemen who cut their white goatees as do 
military men of the Second Empire, and 
who hepe that the ruddiness of their 
cheeks, which is due to the wines of Bur- 
gundy, will be attributed to the suns of 
Tunis and Algiers. And the same wo- 
men, the one with the mustache and 
the younger one with the black curl, 
and the hundreds of others, silent and 
pantherlike, and growing obviously more 
ugly as the night grows later and the 
streets more deserted. If any one aspires 
to be known among such as these, his 
aspirations are easily gratified. He can 
have his heart’s desire; he need only 
walk the boulevards for a week, and he 
will be recognized as a boulevardier. It 
is a cheap notoriety, purchased at the ex- 
pense of the easy exercise of walking, and 
the cost of some few glasses of ** bock,” 
with a few cents to the waiter. There is 


much excuse for the visitor; he is really 


to be envied; it is all new and strange 
and absurd to him; but what an old, old 
story it must be to the boulevardier! 

The visitor, perhaps, has never sat out- 
of-doors before and taken his ease on 
the sidewalk. Yet it seems a perfectly 
natural thing to do, until he imagines 
himself doing the same thing at home. 
There was a party of men and women 
from New York sitting in front of the 
Café de la Paix one night after the opera, 
and enjoying themselves very much, until 
one of them suggested their doing the 
same thing the next month at home. 
‘* We will all take chairs,” he said, ‘‘ and 
sit at the corner of Twenty-sixth Street 
and Broadway at twelve o'clock at night 
and drink bock-bier,” and the idea was so 
impossible that the party promptly broke 
up and went back to their hotels. 

Of course the visitor in Paris misses 
a great deal that the true boulevardier 
enjoys through not knowing or under- 
stunding all that he sees. But, on the 
other hand, he has an advantage in being 
able to imagine that he is surrounded 
by all the famous journalists and poets 
and noted duellists; and every clerk 
with a portfolio becomes a Deputy, and 
every powdered and auburn-haired wo- 
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man who passes in an open fiacre is a 
celebrated actress of the Comédie Fran 
caise. He can distribute titles as freely 
as the Papal court, and transform long- 
haired students into members of the In- 
stitute, and promote the boys of the Poly 
technie School, in their holiday cocked 
hats and play-swords, into lieutenants 








‘““WITH A LONG LOAF OF BREAD.” 


and captains of the regular army. He 
believes that the ill-lookmg individual in 
rags who shows such apparent fear of 
the policeman on the corner really has 
forbidden prints and books to sell, and 
that the guides who hover about like 
vultures looking for a fresh victim have 
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‘‘AND THE YOUNG ONE WITH THE BLACK CURL.” 


it in their power to show him things to 
which they only hold the key—things 
which any Frenchman could tell him he 
could see at his own home if he has the 
taste for such sights. 

The best of the boulevards is that 
the people sitting on their sidewalks, 
and the heavy green trees, and the 
bare heads of so many of the women, 
make one feel how much out-of-doors he 
is, as no other street or city does, and 
what a folly it is to waste time within 
walls. I do not think we appreciate how 
much we owe to the women in Paris 
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who go without bonnets. They give the 
city so homelike and friendly an air, as 
though every woman knew every other 
woman so well that she did not mind 
running across the street to gossip witi 
her neighbor without the formality of 
a head-covering. And it really seems 
strange that the prettiest bonnets should 
come from the city where the women 
of the poorer classes have shown how 
very pretty a woman of any class can 
look without any bonnet at all. 

The enduring nature of the boulevards 
impresses one who sees them at different 
hours as much as does their life and 
gayety at every hour. You sometimes 
think surely to-morrow they will rest, 
and the cafés will be closed, and the long 
passing stream of cabs and omnibuses 
will stop, and the asphalt street will be 
permitted to rest from its burden. You 
may think this at night, but when you 
turn up again at nine the next morning 
you will find it all just as you left it at 
one the same morning. The same wait- 
ers, the same rush of carriages, the same 
ponderous omnibuses with fine straining 
white horses, the flowers in the booths. 
and the newspapers neatly piled round 
the colored kiosks. 

The Champs Elysées is hardly a street, 
but as a thoroughfare it is the most re- 
markable in the world. It 
better than are the boulevards. 
The place for which you pay to en- 
ter is generally more interesting than 
the place to which admittance is free. 
Any one can walk along the boulevards, 
but to ride in the Champs Elysées you 
must pay something, even if you take 
your fiacre by the hour. Some Parisi- 
ans regret that the Avenue Champs Ely- 
sées should be so cheapened that it is not 
reserved for carriages hired by the month, 
and not by the course, and that omnibuses 
and hired cabs are not kept out of it, as 
they are kept out of Hyde Park. But 
should this rule obtain the Avenue of the 
Champs Elysées would lose the most 
amusing of its features. It would shut 
out the young married couples and their 
families and friends in their gala clothes, 
which look strangely unfamiliar in the 
sunlight, and make you think that the 
wearers have been up all night; and the 
hundreds of girls in pairs from the Jardin 
de Paris, who have halved the expense of 
a fiacre, but whocannot yetafford a brough- 
am; and the English tourists dressed in 
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flannel shirts and hunting-caps and knick 
erbockers, exactly as though they were 
penetrating the mountains of Afghanistan 
or the deserts of Syria, and as unashamed 
of their provincialism as the young mar- 
quis who passes on his dog-cart is un- 
ashamed of having placed the girl with 
him on his right hand instead of his left, 
though by so doing he tells every one who 
passes who and what she is. It would shut 


out the omnibuses, with the rows of specta- 
tors on their tops, who lean on their knees 
and look down into the carriages below, 
and point out the prettiest 


gowns and 
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much money and which lasts an 
Sometimes it is gained by liveries 
and trappings and a large red rosette in 
the button-hole, or by driving the same 
coach at the same hour at the same rate 
of speed throughout the season, or by 
wearing a fez, or by sending two sais 
ahead of your cart to make a way for it, 
or by a beautiful face and a thoroughbred 
pug on a cushion at your side, although 
this last mode is not so easy, as there are 
many pretty faces and many softly cush- 
ioned victorias and innumerable pug-dogs, 
and when the prevailing color for the hair 


costs 
hour. 


‘THE PARTY PROMPTLY BROKE UP.” 


faces; and it would exclude the market- 
wagons laden with huge piles of yellow 
carrots and purple radishes, witi a wo- 
man driving on the box-seat, and a dog 
chained beside her. There is no other 
place in the world, unless it be Piccadilly 
at five o'clock in the afternoon, where so 
many breeds of horses trot side by side, 
where the chains of the baron banker and 
the cracking whip of a drunken cabman 
and the horn of some American million- 
aire’s four-in-hand all sound at the same 
time. To be known is easy in the boule- 
yards, but it is a distinction in the Ave- 
nue Champs Elysées—a distinction which 


happens to be red—as it was last summer— 
the chance of gaining any individuality 
becomes exceedingly difficult. When all 
of these people meet in the afternoon on 
their way to and from the Bois, there is 
no better entertainment of the sort in the 
world, and the avenue grows much too 
short, and the hours before dinner even 
shorter. There are women in light bil- 
lowy toilets, with elbows squared and 
whip in hand, fearlessly driving great 
English horses from the top of a mail- 
phaeton, while a frightened little Eng- 
lish groom clutches at the rail and peers 
over their shoulder to grasp the reins 
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if need be, or to jump if he must. 
And there are narrow-chested corseted 
and padded young Frenchmen in white 
kid gloves, who hold one rein in each 
hand as little girls hold a skipping-rope, 
and who imagine they are so like Eng- 
lishmen that no one can distinguish them 
even by their accent. There are fat He- 
brew bankers and their equally fat sons 
in open victorias, who, lacking the spirit of 
the Frenchmen, who at least attempt to 
drive themselves, recline consciously on 
cushions, like the poodles in the victorias 
of the ladies with the red hair. There 
are also visiting princes from India or 
pashas from Egypt; or diplomats of the 
last Spanish-American republic, as dark 
as the negroes of Sixth Avenue, but with 
magnificent liveries and clanking chains; 
the nabobs of Haiti, of Algiers and Tunis, 
and with these the beautiful Spanish-look- 
ing woman from South America, the 


wives of the rastaquouéres; and mixed 
with these is the long string of book- 
makers and sporting men coming back 
from the races at Longchamps or Au- 
teuil, red-faced and hot and dusty, with 
glasses strapped around them, and the 
badges still flying from their button-holes. 


BELIEVE THE GUIDES.” 


There are three rows of carriages down 
and three rows of carriages up, and if 
you look from the Are de Triomphe to 
the Tuileries you see a broken mass of 
glittering carriage-tops and lace parasols, 
and what looks like the flashing of thou- 
sands of mirrors as the setting sun strikes 
on the glass of the lamps and windows 
and on the lacquered harness and polished 
mountings. Whether you view this pro- 
cession from the rows of green iron seats 
on its either side or as a part of it, you 
must feel lifted up by its movement 
and color, and the infinite variety of its 
changes. A man might live in the 
Champs Elysées for a week or a month, 
seeing no more of Paris than he finds 
under its beautiful trees or on its broad 
thoroughfare, and be so well content with 
that much of the city as to prefer it to all 
other cities. 

There was a little fat man in his shirt 
sleeves one morning in front of the Thea- 
tre of the Republic, whicli, as everybody 
knows, stands under the trees in the 
Champs Elysées, on the Rue Matignon, 
hanging a new curtain, and the fat man, 
as the proprietor and manager, was nat- 
urally anxious. Twosmall boys with their 
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‘*AND TRANSFORM LONG-HAIRED STUDENTS INTO MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE.” 


bare legs, and leather belts about their 
smocks, and a nurse with broad blue rib- 
bons down her back, and myself looked 
our admiration from the outside of the 
roped enclosure. The orchestra had laid 
down its fiddle, and was helping the man 
who takes the twenty centimes to adjust 
the square yard of canvas. The proprie- 
tor placed his fat fingers on the small of 
his back and threw his head to one side 
and shut one eye. We waited breath- 
lessly for his opinion. He took two steps 
backwards from the ten-centime seats, 
and studied the effect of the curtain from 
that distance, with his chin thrown up 
and his arms folded severely. We sug- 
gested that it was an improvement on the 
old curtain, and one that would be sure 
to catch the passer’s eye. 

‘** Possibly,” the proprietor said, indul- 
gently, and then wiped his brow and 
shook his head. He told us we had lit- 
tle idea how great were the trials of an 
impresario of an open-air theatre in 
the Champs Elysées. What with the 
rent and the cost of the costumes and the 
employment of three assistants—one to 
work the marionnettes, and one to take 
up the money, and one to play in the 
orchestra—expenses did run up. Of 
course there was madam, his wife, who 
made costumes herself better than those 


that could be bought at the regular cos- 
tumers’, and that was a saving; and then 
she also helped in working the figures 
when there were more than two on tlhe 
scene at once, but this was hard upon 
her, as she was stout, and the heat at the 
top of the tin-roofed theatre up among the 
dusty flies was trying. And then, I sug- 
gested, there was much competition? The 
proprietor waved a contemptuous dis 
missal of the claims of the four little the- 
atres about him. It was not their rivalry 
that he cared for. It is true the seats were 
filled, but with whom? Ah, yes, with 
whom? He placed his finger at the side 
of his nose, and winked and nodded his 
head mysteriously. With the friends of 
the proprietor, of course. Poor non-pay- 
ing acquaintances to make a show, and 
attract others less knowing to a very in 
ferior performance. Now here with him 
everybody paid,and received the worth 
of his money many times. Perhaps I 
had not seen the performance; in that 
ease I should surely do’so. The clown 
and the donkey-cart were very amusing, 
and the dancing skeleton, which came to 
pieces before the audience and fright- 
ened the gendarme, was worthy of my 
approval. So the two small boys and the 
nurse and the baby and I dodged under 
the rope and waited for the performance. 
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The idle man, who knows that ‘‘ they 
also serve who only stand and wait,” 
must find the Champs Elysées the most 
acceptable of all places for such easy 
service. There are at one corner the 
stamp-collectors to entertain him, with 
their scrap-books and market-baskets full 
of their precious bits of colored paper, 
gathered from all over the known world, 
comparing and examining their trea- 
sures, bargaining with easy good-nature 
and with the zeal of enthusiasts. Three 
times a week he will find this open mar- 
ket or exchange under the trees, where 
old men and little boys and pretty young 
girls meet together and chatter over their 
common hobby, and swap Columbian 
stamps for those of some French protec- 
torate, and of many other places of which 
they know nothing save that it has a 
post-office of its own. At another corner 
there are smoothly shaven men and plump, 
well-fed-looking women waiting to take 
service on some gentleman’s box-seat or 
in front of some lady’s cooking-stove— 
an intelligence office where there is no 
middle-man to whom they must pay a fee, 
and where, while they wait for a possible 
employer, they hold an impromptu pic- 
nic, and pay such gallant compliments 
that one can see they have lived much in 
the fashionable world. 

Or the idler can drop into a chair in 
one of the cafés chantants on an off day, 
when there is no regular performance, 
but a rehearsal, to which the public is 
neither invited nor forbidden. It is an 
entertaining place in which to spend an 
hour or two, with something to drink in 
front of you, and a cigar, and the sun 
shining through the trees upon the mir- 
rors and artificial flowers and the gaudy 
hangings of the stage. Here you will 
see Mlle. Nicolle as she is in her mo- 
ments of leisure. The night before she 
wore a greasy gingham gown, with her 
hair plastered over her forehead in oily 
flat curls, as a laundress or char-woman 
of Montmartre might wear them. Now 
she is fashionably dressed in black, with 
white lace over it, and with a lace para- 
sol, which she swings from her finger in 
time to the music, while the other ar- 
tists of the Ambassadors stand further up 
the stage waiting their turn, or politely 
watch her from the front. The girl who 
chalked her face as Pierrot the evening 
before follows her in a blue boating- 
dress and a kick at the end of it, which 
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she means to introduce later in the same 
day; and the others comment audibly on 
it from their seats, calling her by her first 
name, and disagreeing with the leader of 
the orchestra as to the particular note 
upon which the kick should come, while 
he turns in his seat with his violin on his 
knee and argues it out with them, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and making passes in 
the air with his lighted cigarette as though 
it were a baton. Two gendarmes, with 
their capes folded and thrown over their 
shoulders, come in and stand with the 
waiters, surveying the rehearsal with crit- 
ical disapproval, and the woman who col- 
lects the pennies for the iron seats in the 
avenue takes a few moments’ recess, and 
brings with her two nurse- maids, with 
their neglected charges swinging by the 
silken straps around their silken bodies. 
And so they all stand at one side and 
gaze with large eyes at the breathless 
laughing young woman on the stage 
above them, who runs and kicks and runs 
back and kicks again, reflected many 
times in the background of mirrors 
around her; and then the two American 
song-and-dance men, and the English ac- 
robats, and the Italian who owns the 
performing dogs, and the smooth - faced 
French comédiennes, and all the ideal 
gentlemen with glasses of bock before 
them, sit up as though some one had 
touched their shoulders with a whip, and 
all the actresses smile politely, and look 
with pressed lips and half-closed eyes at 
a very tall woman with red hair, who 
walks erectly down the stage with a roll 
of music in her gloved hands. This is 
Yvette Guilbert, the most artistic and 
the most improper of all the women of 
the cafés chantants. She is also the most 
graceful. You can see that even now 
when she is off her guard. She could not 
make an ungraceful gesture even after 
long practice, when she shudders and 
jumps at a false note from the orchestra. 

When the rehearsal is finished you can 
cross the Place de la Concorde and hang 
over the stone parapet, and watch the 
Deputies coming over the bridge, or the 
men washing the dogs in the Seine, and 
shaving and trimming their tufts of curly 
hair, and twisting their mustaches into 
military jauntiness; or you can turn your 
back to this and watch the thousands of 
carriages and cabs and omnibuses cross- 
ing the great square before you from the 
eight streets opening into it, with the wa- 
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ter of the fountains in the middle blown 
into spray by the wind, and turned into 
the colors of the rainbow by the sun. 
This great, beautiful open place, even to 
one accustomed to city streets and their 
monuments, seems to change more rapid- 
ly and to form with greater life than any 
other spot in the world, and its great stu- 
pid obelisk in the centre appears to rise 
like a monster exclamation point of won- 
der at what it sees about it, and with the 
surprise over all of finding itself in the 
centre of it. 

You cannot say you have seen the 
streets of Paris until you have walked 
them at sunrise; every one has seen them 
at night, but he must watch them change 
from night to day before he can claim to 
have seen them at their best. I walked 
under the arches of the Rue de Rivoli one 
morning when it was so dark that they 
looked like the cloisters of some great 
monastery, and it was impossible to be- 
lieve that the empty length of the Rue 
Cambon had but an hour before been 
blocked by the blazing front of the Olym- 
pia, and before that with rows of car- 
riages in front of the two Columbins. 
There were a few belated cabs hugging 
the sidewalk, with their drivers asleep cn 
the boxes, and a couple of gendarmes 
slouching together across the Place de 
la Concorde made the only sound of life 
in the whole city. The Seine lay as mo- 
tionless as water in a bath-tub, and the 
towers of Notre Dame rising out of the 
mist at one end, and the round bulk of 
the Trocadéro bounding it at the other, 
seemed to limit the river to what one 
could see of its silent surface from the 
bridge of the Deputies. The Eiffel Tower, 
the great skeleton of the departed exposi- 
tion, disappeared and reformed itself again 
as drifting clouds of mist swept through 
it and cut its great ugly length into frag- 
ments hung in mid-air. As the light grew 
in strength the facades of the government 
buildings grew in outline, as though one 
were focussing them through an opera- 
glass, and the pillars of the Madeleine 
took form and substance; then the whole 
great square showed itself, empty and 
deserted. The darkness had hidden no- 
thing more terrible than the clean asphalt 
and the motionless statues of the cities of 
France. 

A solitary fiacre passed me slowly with 
no one on the box, but with the coach- 
man sitting back in his cab. He was re- 


turning to the stables, evidently, and had 
on his way given a seat to a girl from 
the street, whom he was now entertaining 
with genial courtesy. He had oné leg 
thrown over the other, and one arm 
passed back along the top of the seat, and 
with the other he waved to the great 
buildings as they sprang up into life as 
the day grew. The girl beside him was 
smiling at his pleasantries, while the ris- 
ing sun showed how tired and pale she 
was, and mocked at the paint around her 
sleepy eyes. The horse stumbled at every 
sixth step, and then woke again, while 
the whip rocked and rolled fantastically 
in its socket like a drunken man. From 
up the avenue of the Champs Elysées 
came the first of the heavy market-wag- 
ons, with the driver asleep on the bench, 
and his lantern burning dully in the ear- 
ly light. Back of him lay the deserted 
stretch of the avenue, strange and unfa- 
miliar in its emptiness—save for the great 
arch that rose against the dawn, and 
seemed, from its elevation on the very 
top of the horizon, to serve as a gate- 
way into the skies beyond. The air in the 
Champs Elysées was heavy with a per- 
fume of flowers and of green plants, and 
the leaves dripped damp and cool with 
the dew. Hundreds of birds sang and 
chattered as though they knew the soli- 
tude was theirs but for only one more 
brief hour, and that they then must give 
way to the little children, and later to 
crowds of idle men and women. It 
seemed impossible that but a few hours 
before Duclere had filled these silent cool 
woods with her voice—Duclere, with her 
shoulder-straps slipping to her elbows, 
and her white powdered arms tossing in 
the colored lights of the serpentine dance. 
The long gaudy lithographs on the bilil- 
boards and the arches of colored lamps 
stood out of the silence and fresh beauty 
of the hour like the relics of some feast 
which should have been cleared away be- 
fore the dawn, and the theatres themsel ves 
looked like temples to a heathen idol in 
some primeval wood. And as I passed 
out from under the cool trees to the silent 
avenues I felt as though I had caught 
Paris napping, and when she was off her 
guard, and good and fresh and sweet, 
and had discovered a hidden trait in her 
many-sided character, a moment of which 
she would be ashamed an hour or two 
later, as cynics are ashamed of their se- 
cret acts of charity. 
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IN THE PINY WOODS. 
BY MRS. B. F. MAYHEW. 


SPARSELY settled bit of country in 
LX. the piny woods of North Carolina. 
A house rather larger than its neighbors, 
though only a ‘‘story and a jump” of 
four rooms, two upper and two lower, 
and quite a commodious shed on the back 
containing two rooms and a small entry ; 
and when Jeems Henry Tyler increased 
his rooms as his family grew, his neigh- 
bors ‘‘ allowed” that ‘‘ arter er while he'd 
make er hotel out’n it.” Several out- 
houses stood at convenient distances from 
the house. A rough board paling en- 
closed the yard. A clearing of twenty- 
five or more acres lay around three sides 
of the house, and well-to-do Industry and 
Thrift plainly went hand in hand about 
the place. 

A Saturday in early autumn was draw- 
ing near its close, and the family had fin- 
ished supper, though it was not yet dark. 
Like all country folk of their station in 
life, they ate in the kitchen, a building 
separate from the house. There were 
‘*Grandmother Tyler,” a sweet-faced old 
woman, with silvery hair smoothed away 
under a red silk kerchief folded corner- 
wise and tied under her chin; and her 
son, ‘‘ Father Tyler,” with his fifty odd 
years showing themselves in his grizzled 
hair and beard; and ‘‘ Mother Tyler,” a 
brisk stout woman, with great strength of 
character in her strong features, black 
eyes, and straight black hair. Her neigh- 
bors declared that she was the ‘‘ main 
stake ” in the “ Tyler fence.” 

The children were ‘‘ Mandy Calline,” 
the eldest, and her mother’s special pride, 
built on the same model with her mother; 
Joseph Zachariah, a long-legged youth; 
Ann Elisabeth, a lanky girl; Susan Jane, 
and Jeems Henry, or “‘ Little Jim,” to dis- 
tinguish him from his father; and last, 
but by no means least in the household, 
came the baby. When she was born 
Mrs. Tyler declared that as all the rest 
were named for different members of both 
families, she should give this wee blossom 
a fancy name, and she had the desire of 
her heart, and the baby rejoiced in the 
name of Elthania Myadora, docked off 
into ‘‘ Thaney ” for short. 

They had risen from the table, and 
Father Tyler had hastened to his mother’s 
side as the old lady moved slowly away, 


and taking her arm, guided her carefully 
to the house, for the eyes in the placid old 
face, looking apparently straight before 
her, were stone-blind. 

‘*Come, now, gals,” said Mother Tyler, 
briskly, with the baby in her arms, ‘‘make 
er hurry ’n’ do up th’ dishes. Come, Ann 
Elisabeth, go ter scrapin’ up, ’n’, Mandy 
Calline, pour up th’ dish-water.” 

**'Ya’as, yer'd better make er hurry,” 
squeaked ‘‘ Little Jim,” from his perch in 
the window, “fer Mandy Calline ’s spect- 
in’ her beau ter-night.” 

‘*Ye’d best shet up yer clatter, Jim, lest 
ye know what yer talkin’ erbout,” retorted 
Mandy Calline, with a pout, making a dash 
at him with the dishcloth. 

‘Yer right, Jim,” drawled Joseph 
Zachariah, lounging in the doorway. ‘‘I 
heered Zeke White tell er he was er-com- 
in’ ter-night.” 

‘* Mar—” began Mandy Calline, looking 
at her mother appealingly. 

‘‘Shet up, you boys,” came in answer. 
‘*Zachariah, ha’ ye parted th’ cows ‘n’ 
calves?” 

‘6 No, ’m.” 

“Then be erbout it straight erway. 
Jim—you Jeems Henry!” 

**Ya’as, ’m,” from outside the win- 
dow. 

‘*Go’n’ shet up the hen-’ouse, ’n’ see ef 
th’ black hen ’n’ chickens ha’ gone ter 
roost in there. She'll keep stayin’ out o’ 
nights till th’ fox ‘ll grab ’er. Now, chil- 
len, make ’er hurry ’n’ git thoo in here. 
Come, Thaney gal, we'll go in th’ house 
‘n’ find pappy ’n’ gra’‘mammy. Susan 
Jane, come fetch the baby’s ole quilt ‘n’ 
spread it down on the floor fer ’er;” and 
Mother Tyler repaired to the house with 
the baby in her arms. 

‘* Why, mother, ye in here by yerself? 
I tho’t Jeems Henry was with yer.” 

‘*Ya’as, Malviny, he was tell er minit 
ergo, ’n’ he stepped out to th’ lot,” replied 
the old lady, in tones so like the expres- 
sion of her face, mildly calm, that it was 
a pleasure to hear her speak. ‘‘ Ha’ ye 
got the baby wi’ ye?” 

““ Ya’as, *m.” 

‘*T wish ye’d put her on my lap. Gra’- 
mammy ’ain’t had ’er none ter-day.” 

‘*Ya’as,’m, in er minit. Run, Susan 
Jane, ’n’ fetch er cloth ter wipe ’er face 
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‘n’ han’s; they're that stuck up wi’ mer- 
lasses, ter say nothin’ o’ dirt. Therey, 
therey, now! Mammy’s gal don’t want 
ter hev ‘er face washed? Hu! tu! tu! 
Thaney mustn’t cry so. Where's Jeff? 
Here, Jeff—-here, Jeff! Ole bagger-man. 
Come down the chimbly ’n’ ketch this bad 
gal. You'd better hush. I tell yer he’s er- 
comin’. Here, Susan Jane, take th’ cloth. 
There, gra’mammy; there’s jest es sweet 
er little gal es ye’d find in er dog’s age.” 
And the old lady at once cuddled the little 
one in her arms, swinging back and forth 
in her home-made rocker, and crooning 
an old-time baby song. 

‘* Here, Susan Jane, han’ me my knit- 
tin’ from th’ table, ’n’ go ’n’ tell Jim ter 
pitch in some pine knots ’n’ make er light 
in here, ’n’ be quick erbout it;” and Mo- 
ther Tyler settled herself in another home- 
made rocker and began to knit rapidly. 

This was the night-work of the female 
portion of the family, and numerous 
stockings of various colors and in various 
stages of progress were stuck about the 
walls of the room, which boasted neither 
ceiling nor lath and plaster, making con- 
venient receptacles between the posts and 
weather-boarding for knitting-work, tur- 
key-tail fans, bunches of herbs for dry- 
ing, ete. 

A pine-knot fire was soon kindled on 
the hearth, and threw its flickering shad- 
ows on the room and its occupants as the 
dusk gathered in. 

Mandy Calline and Elisabeth, running 
a race from the kitchen, burst into the 
back door, halting in a good-natured tus- 
sle in the entry. 

“Stop that racket, you gals,” called out 
the mother; and as they came in with 
suppressed bustle, panting with smoth- 
ered laughter, she asked, briskly, ‘“‘ Have 
ye shet up everything ‘n’ locked th’ kitch- 
en door?” 

‘* Ya'as,’m,” replied Mandy Calline; 
‘*'n’ here’s th’ key on th’ mantel-shelf.” 
She then disappeared up the stairs which 
came down into the sitting-room behind 
the back door. 

**Come, Ann Elisabeth, git yer knittin’. 
Git your’n too, Susan Jane.” 

‘* 'Yer’ll ha’ ter set th’ heel fer me, mar,” 
said Susan Jane, hoping privately that 
she would be too busy to do so. 

‘*Fetch it here,” from her mother, 
dashed the hope incontinently. 

“I think we're goin’ ter ha’ some fall- 
in’ weather in er day er two; sky looks 


ruther hazy, ’n’ I heerd er rain-crow ter- 
day, ’n’ ther’s er circle roun’ th’ moon,” 
observed Father Tyler as he entered, and 
hanging his hat on a convenient nail in 
a post, seated himself in the corner oppo- 
site his mother. 

‘* Ha’ ye got th’ fodder all in?” queried 
his wife, with much interest. 

‘*Ya’as; finished ter-day ; that’s all safe; 
but er rain ‘ould interfere mightily wi’ 
pickin’ out cotton up in th’ swamp, ’n’ it’s 
openin’ mighty fast; shouldn’t be s’prised 
ef some er that swamp don’t fetch er bale 
ter th’ acre, ’n’ we'll have er right purty 
lot o’ cotton, even atter the rent’s paid 
out;” and Father Tyler, with much com- 
placency, lighted his pipe with a coal 
from the hearth. 

**Th’ gals ‘ll soon ha’ this erround th’ 
house all picked out; they got purty nigh 
over it ter-day, ’n’ ther’ll likely be one 
more scatterin’ pickin’,” said Mother Ty- 
ler. 

Here a starched rustling on the stairs 
betokened the descent of Mandy Calline. 
Pushing back the door, she stepped down 
with all the dignity which she deemed 
suitable to don with her present attire. 

A new calico dress of a blue ground, 
with a bright yellow vine rambling up 
its lengths, adorned her round plump 
figure; her glossy black hair was plaited, 
and surmounted with a huge red bow, 
the ends of which fluttered out bravely 
as she stepped slowly into the room, busy- 
ing herself pulling a basting out of her 
sleeve. 

‘*“ Well, Mandy Calline,” began her 
mother, ‘‘ef I do say it myself, yer frock 
fits jest as nice as can be. Looks like ye 
had been melted ’n’ run into it. Nice 
langth too,” eying her critically from 
head to foot. 

‘**Ya’as,’m; ’n’ it’s comf’ble, too; ain’t 
too tight ner nothin’,” giving her shoul- 
ders a little twitch, and moving her arms 
a bit. 

‘*T guess th’ boys’]1 ha’ ter look sharp 
ef that gal sets er cap at any on ’em,”’ put 
in Father Tyler, gazing proudly at his 
first-born, whereupon a toss of her head 
set the ribbon ends fluttering as she 
moved with great dignity across the room 
to the fireplace. 

‘*Come, let me feel, dearie,” said the 
old lady, softly, turning her sightless 
eyes toward the girl, hearing her move- 
ments in her direction. 

“*Ya’as, gra’mammy,” and stepping 
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nearer, she knelt at her grandmother's 
feet, and leaning forward, rested her 
hands lightly on her shoulders. 

The old wrinkled hands groped their 
way to the girl's face, thence downward, 
over her arms, her waist, to the skirt of 
her dress. 

‘Tt feels nice, dearie,’n’ I know it 
looks nice.” 

‘Tm glad ye like it, gra*mammy,” said 
the girl, gently. 

‘‘ Air ye spectin’ comp ny, dearie, that 
ye’re all dressed up so nice? ‘Pears like 
ye wouldn’t put on yer new frock lest ye 
wer". 

Noting the girl's hesitation, the old lady 
said, softly, *‘ Whisper ’n’ tell gra’mam- 
my who's er-comin’”; and Mandy Calline 
with an additional shade to the red in 
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her cheeks, leaned forward and shyly 
whispered a name in her grandmother's 
ear. 

A satisfactory smile broke like sun- 
shine over the kind old face, and she 
murmured: ‘‘ He’s come o’ good fambly, 
dearie. I knowed ‘em all years ago. 
Smart, stiddy, hard - workin’, kind, well - 
ter-do people. I've been thinkin’ he’s 
been er-comin’ here purty stiddy, ’n’ I 
knowed in my min’ he warn’t er-comin’ 
ter see Zachariah.” 

3estowing a kiss on one aged cheek 
and a gentle pat on the other, Mandy Cal- 
line arose to her feet, and lighting a 
splinter at the fire, opened the door in the 
partition separating the two rooms and 
entered the ** parlor.” 

This room was the pride of the family, 
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as none of the neighbors could afford one 
set apart specially for company. 

It was the only room in the house 
lathed and plastered. Mother Tyler, who 
was truly an ambitious woman, had, how- 
ever, declared in the pride of her heart 
that this one at least should be properly 
finished. 

Mandy Calline, with her blazing splin- 
ter, lighted the lamp, quite a gay affair, 
with a gaudily painted shade, and bits of 
red flannel with scalloped edges floating 
about in the bowl. 

The floor was covered with a neatly 
woven rag carpet of divers gay colors. 
Before the hearth, which displayed a coat 
of red ochre, lay a home-made rug of 
startling pattern. The fireplace was filled 
with cedar boughs and sweet-smelling 
myrtle. Two ‘* boughten” rocking-chairs 
of painted wood confronted each other 
primly from opposite ends of the rug. 
Half a dozen straight-back chairs, also 
‘**boughten,” were disposed stiffly against 
the walls. <A large folding-leaf dining- 
table of real mahogany, an heirloom in 
the family, occupied the space between 
two windows, and held a few scattered 
books. 

The windows were covered with paper 
curtains of a pale blue tint. In the cen- 
tre of each a festive couple, a youth and 
damsel, of apparently Bohemian type, 
with clasped hands held high, disported 
themselves in a frantic dance. These 
pictures were considered by the entire 
neighborhood as resting triumphantly on 
the top round of the ladder of art. 

Both parlor and sitting-room opened on 
a narrow piazza on the front of the house, 
Father Tyler not caring to waste space in 
a hall or passage. 

Mandy Calline had flicked a bit of im- 
aginary dust from the polished surface of 
the table, had set a bit straighter, if that 
were possible, one or two of the chairs, 
and turned up the lamp a trifle higher, 
when ** Little Jim” opened the door lead- 
ing out on the piazza, and in tones of 
suppressed excitement half whispered, 
‘*He’s er-comin’, Mandy Calline; Zeke’s 
er-comin’; he’s nigh “bout ter th’ gate.” 

‘*Go ‘long, Jim, ’n’ shet up; ye allers 
knows more’n the law allows,” said his 
sister; but she glanced quickly and shyly 
out of the door. 

Mr. Ezekiel White was just entering 
the gate. He was undoubtedly gotten up 
at vast expense for the oceasion. A suit of 


store clothes of a startling plaid adorned 
his lanky figure, and a pair of new shoes 
cramped his feet in the most approved 
style. A new felt hat rested lightly on 
his well-oiled hair. But the crowning 
glory was a flaming red necktie which 
flowed in blazing magnificence over his 
shirt front. 

Jeff, the yard dog, barked in neighbor- 
ly fashion, as though yelping a greeting to 
a frequent visitor whom he recognized as 
a favored one. 

‘Susan Jane,” said the father, ‘‘ step 
ter th’ door ‘n’ see who Jeff’s er-barkin’ 
at.” 

Eagerly the girl dropped her knitting 
and hastened to reconnoitre, curious her- 
self. 

‘It's Zeke White,” she replied, return- 
ing to her work. 

‘*T knowed Mandy Calline was spect- 
in’ him,” muttered Ann Elisabeth, under 
her breath. 

Father Tyler arose and sauntered to the 
door, calling out: ‘‘ You Jeff, ef ye don't 
stop that barkin’— Come here this minit, 
sir! Good-evenin’, Zekle; come in.” 

‘*Good-evenin’, Mr. Tyler. Is Zacha- 
riah ter home?” 

‘I duno’. Malviny, is Zachariah 
erroun’ anywher’s ‘at ye know of?” 

‘*Tdun’no’; I hain’t seed ‘im sence sup 
per.” 

‘**T know,” piped up ‘‘ Little Jim.” ‘* He 
said es how he was er-goin’ ter Bill Jack- 
son's. But, Zeke,” he added, in a hurried 
aside, catching hold of the visitor’s coat 
in his eagerness, ‘Mandy Calline’s ter 
home, ‘n’ she’s fixed up ter kill!” 

At this juncture Mandy Calline herself 
appeared in the doorway, striving to look 
calmly indifferent at everything in gen- 
eral and nothing in particular; but the 
expression in her bright black eyes was 
shifty, and the color in her cheeks vied 
with that of the bow on her hair; and by 
this time Zekle’s entire anatomy exposed 
to view shared the tint of his brilliant 
necktie. 

‘*Good-evenin’, Zekle,” said the girl, 
bravely assuming a calm superiority to al! 
embarrassment and confusion. ‘* Will 


ye come in th’ parlor, er had ye ruther 
set out on th’ piazza?” 

Zekle was wise; he knew that ‘* Little 
Jim” dare not intrude on the saered pre- 
cinets of the parlor, and he answered, 
‘* T'd jest es live set in th’ parlor, ef it’s all 
th’ same ter you.” 
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‘*Ya’as, I'd jest es live,” she replied, 
and led the way into the room; he fol- 
lowed, and sat down in rather constrained 
fashion on the chair nearest the door, de- 
posited his hat on the floor beside him, 
took from his pocket and unfolded with 
a flirt an immense bandanna bandker- 
chief, highly redolent of cheap cologne, 
and proceeded to mop his face with it. 

‘*Tt’s ruther warm,” he observed. 

‘*Ya‘as,” she replied, from a rocking- 
chair in the corner facing him. Here 
there was a long pause; and presently 
she added, ‘*‘ Pappy said es how he tho't 
it mought rain in er day er two.” 

The family in the sitting-room had set- 
tled down, the door being closed between 
that room and the parlor. 

‘*There, mother, gi’ Thaney ter me,” 
said Mother Tyler. ‘‘I know ye’re tired 
holdin’ of her, fer she ain't no light 
weight,” and she lifted the little one 
away. 

‘** Heigho, Thaney, air ye erwake yit?” 
questioned the father. 

‘*Erwake! Ya’as, ’n’ likely ter be,” 
said the mother. ‘‘Thaney’s one o’ tl’ 
setters-up, she is.”’ 

‘*Give ’er ter me, Malviny. Don’t pap- 
py’s gal want er ride on pappy’s foot? 
See ’ere, now! Whoopee!” and placing 
the plump little body astride his foot, the 
leg of which crossed the other, and clasp- 
ing the baby hands in his, he tossed her up 
and down till she crowed and laughed in 
a perfect abandon of baby glee. <A smil- 
ing audience looked on in joyous sym- 
pathy with the baby’s pleasure, the old 
gra’mammy murmuring softly, ‘It's like 
feelin’ the sunshine ter hear her laugh!” 

‘*There, pappy,”’ said Mother Tyler, 
anxiously, ‘that ll do; ye’re goin’ ter git 
er so wide-erwake there'll be no doin’ er 
thing with ’er. Come, now, Thaney, let 
mammy put ye down here on yer quilt. 
Come, come, I know ye’ve forgot that ole 
bugger-man that stays up the chimbly ’n’ 
ketches bad gals! There, now, that’s mam- 
my’s nice gal. Git’er playthings fer ’er, 
Susan Jane. Jim, don’t ye go ter sleep 
there in that door. Ha’ ye washed yer 
feet?” 

‘* No, ’m,”’ came drowsily from the door- 
way. 

‘* Why upon th’ yeth do ye wait every 
blessed night ter be told ter wash yer feet? 
Go straight ’n’ wash ’em, ’n’ then go ter 
bed. Come, gals, knit ter th’ middle ’n’ 
put up yer knittin’; it’s time for all little 
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folks ter go ter sleep ’n’ look for ter-mor 
rer. ‘Pears like Thaney’s goin’ ter look fer 
it with eyes wide open.” 

‘*Malviny, yell have ter toe up my 
knittin’ fer me, Monday; I’ve got it down 
ter th’ narrerin’, ’n’I can’t do no more,” 
came softly from gra’mammy’s corner. 

** Ya’as, mother, I will; I could ha’ toed 
it up this evenin’ es well es not, tho’ ef J 
had, ye’d ha’ started ernuther, ’n’ ye’d need 
ter rest; ye’re allers knittin’.”’ 

‘**Ya’as, but, darter, it’s all I kin do; ‘n’ 
I'm so thankful I kin feel ter knit, fer 
th’ hardest work is ter set wi’ folded 
han’s doin’ nothin’.” 

‘* Well, mother, it’s but sildom that I 


ever knowed yer ter set with folded 
han’s,” remarked her son, with proud 
tenderness, 


‘*Maybe, Jeems Henry; but I never 
tuck no consait ter myself fer workin’, 
because I jest nachally loved it. Yer 
pappy use ter say I was er born worker, 
*n’ how he did use ter praise me fer bein’ 
smart! ’n’ that was sich er help! Some- 
how I’ve minded me of him all day ter- 
day—of th’ time when he logged Whit- 
combe’s mill down on Fallin’ Crick. 
*Twas—lemme see! Jeems Henry, ye’re 
how ole?” 

** Fifty-two my las’ birthday.” 

‘Well, that was fifty-one year ergo. 
You was all th’ one I had then, ’n’ yer 
pappy was erway from home all th’ 
week, ‘cept from Sat’day evenin’ tell 
‘fore day Monday mornin’. Melindy 
White staid wi’ me; she was Zekle’s 
great-aunt, ’n’ er ole maid, ’n’ people did 
say she was monst’ous cross ’n’ crabbed, 
but she warn’t never cross ter me. I 
mind me of er Sat’day, ’n’ I'd be spectin’ 
of yer pappy home. Id git up at th’ fust 
cock-crow, ’n’ go wake Melindy, ’n’ she'd 
grumble ’n’ laff all in er breath, ’n’ say: 
‘Ann Elisabeth Tyler, ye’re th’ most on- 
reasonablest creeter that I ever seed! 
What in natur’ do ye want ter git up 
fore day fer? Jest ter make th’ time that 
much longer ‘fore Jim Tyler comes? I 
know ef I war married ter th’ Prisident 
I wouldn’t be es big er fool es ye air.’ 
But, la! she’d git up jest ter pleasure 
me, ’n’ then sich cleanin’ up, ’n’ sich 
cookin’ o’ pies ’n’ cakes ’n’ chickens, ’n’ 
gittin’ ready fer yer pappy ter come!” 
And the placid old face fairly glowed 
with the remembrance. ‘’N’ I mind 
me,” she crooned on, ‘‘of th’ time when 


ye fust begun ter talk; I was er whole 
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week er-teachin’ yer 
ter say two words; 
I didn’t do much 
else. Melindy al- 
lowed that I'd gone 
clean daft; ’n’ when 
Sat'day come, ‘long 
erbout milkin’-time, 
I put on er pink 
ealiker frock. I 
‘member it jest es 
well! it had little 
white specks on the 
pink; he bought it 
at Miggs’s Cross 
roads, ’n’ said I al- 
lers looked like er 
rose in it. I tuck 
ye in my arms ’n’ 
went down ter th’ 
bars, where I allers 
stood ter watch fer 
him; he come in er 
boat ter th’ little 
landin’ ’n’ walked 
home, erbout er 
mile; ‘’n’ when I 
seed ‘im comin’, ’n’ 
he'd got nigh ernuff, 
I whispered ter ye, 
‘n’ ye clapped yer 
little han’s,’n’ fairly 
shouted out, ‘ Pap- 
py’s tumin’! pap- 

py’stumin’!’ Dearie 

me, dearie me; I 

kin see ‘im now so ‘‘T WAS ER WHOLE 
plain! He broke 

inter er run, ’n’ I 

stepped over th’ bars ter meet ‘im, ’n’ he 
gethered us both in his arms, like es ef 
he’d never turn loose; then he car’ied ye 
up to th’ house on one arm, the other one 
roun’ my wais’, ’n’ he made ye say it over 
’n’ over—‘ Pappy’s tumin’, pappy’s tum- 
in’;’ *n’ Melindy ‘lowed we wer’ ‘th’ big- 
gest pair o’ geese’; but we was mighty 
happy geese jest the same.” 

There was a pause. They were all lis- 
tening. Then she went on. ‘‘Some- 
how ter-day I’ve felt like I use ter of er 
Sat'day then, kinder spectin’ ‘n’ light- 
hearted. Idun’no’ why; I’ain’t never felt 
so befo’ in all these years sence he died— 
forty-one on ’em; ’n’ fifteen sence th’ 
Lord shet down th’ dark over my eyes, 
day ’n’ night erlike. Well, well; I’ve 
had er heap ter be thankful fer; the Lord 
has been good ter me; fer no mother 
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WEEK ER TEACHIN YER TER SAY TWO WORDS.” 


ever had er better son than ye’ve allers 
ben, Jeems Henry; ’n’ ef Malviny had er 
ben my own darter, she couldn’t er ben 
more like one; I’ve allers ben tuck keer 
on, nn’ waited on, ’n’ ’ain’t never ben sat 
erside fer no one. Ya’as, th’ Lord’s ben 
good ter me.” She began to fumble for 
her handkerchief. 

3ut, mother, ye don’t say nothin’ o’ 
what er blessin’ ye’ve ben to us,” said her 
son. ‘ Ye’ve teached us many er lesson 
by yer patience in yer blindness.” 

** 'Ya’as, but, Jeems Henry, I had no 
call ter be nothin’ else but patient; I had 
no call ter be onreasonable ’n’ fret ’n’ 
worry ‘’n’ say that th’ Lord had forsak- 
ened me when He hadn't. I knowed I'd 
only ter bide my time, ’n’ I'm now near 
seventy-two year old. Dear, dear, how 
th’ time goes! Seems like only the other 
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day when I was married! Was that nine 
the clock struck ?” 

**'Ya-as, *m.” 

“Well, I b’lieve I'll git ter bed.” 

‘* Wait, mother, let me help yer,” said 
her daughter, hastily throwing aside her 
knitting. 

‘* We'll both help ye, mother,” said her 
son, putting one arm gently around her 
as she arose from her chair. 

‘* Well, well,” she laughed, with soft 
content. ‘‘Ish’ll be well waited on with 
two children ’stid er one; but none too 
many—none too many.” 

Zekle White had made brave progress 
from the chair by the door to the other 
rocker, drawn closely beside that of Man- 
dy Calline; and he was saying, in tones 
that suggested an effort: ‘‘ ve seed other 
young ladies which may be better-lookin’ 
in other folkses’ eyes,’n’ they may be more 
suiterbler ter marry, but not ferme. Thar 
ain’t but one gurl in this roun’ worl’ that 
I'd ask ter be my wife, ’n’, Mandy Calline, 
I've ben keepin’ comp’ny wi’ you long 
ernuff fer ye ter know that ye air th’ one.” 
He swallowed, and went on: ‘‘I’ve got 
my house nigh erbout done. Ter be sho’, 
*tain’t es fine es this un, nor es big; but I 
kin add ter it, *n’ jest es soon es it is done 
I want ter put my wife in it. Now, 
Mandy Calline, what yer say—will yer be 
my wife?” 

Mandy Calline looked shy—much like 
a young colt when it is going to break out 
of harness. She rocked back and forth 
with short spasmodic jerks, and twisted 
her handkerchief into all conceivable 
shapes. 

** Yer don’t know how sot on it I am,” 
he went on; ‘‘’n’ all day long I’m er- 
thinkin’ how nice it ’ll be when I’m er- 
workin’, ploughin’ maybe, up one row ’n’ 
down ernuther, ’n’ watchin’ th’ sun go 
down, ‘n’ lookin’ forerd ter goin’ ter th’ 
house ‘n’ hev er nice little wife ter meet 
me, wi’ everything tidied up ’n’ cheerful 
’n’ comf’ble.” Mandy Calline simply 
drooped her head lower, and twisted her 
handkerchief tighter. ‘‘ Mandy Calline, 
don’t yer say no,” he said. ‘‘I love yer too 
well ter give yer up easy; ‘n’ I swear ef 
ye don’t say ‘yes,’ I'll set fire ’n’ burn up 
th’ new house, fer no other ‘oman sha’n’t 
never live there. I’m er-waitin’, Mandy 
Calline, ’n’ don’t, don’t tell me no.” 

‘* Well, Zekle,” she began, with much 
hesitation, *‘ bein’ es how I don’t see no 
use in burnin’ up er right new house, ’n’ 


it not even finished,I guess es how—may- 
be—in erbout two er three years 

‘*T wo or three thunderations!” he cried 
out, eestatically, seizing both her hands 
in his. ‘* Yer mean two or three weeks! 
Mandy Calline, do ye mean ya'as, ye’ll 
marry me? I want ter hear ye say it.” 

**Ya-as, Zekle,” she said, shyly. 

‘Whoopee! I feel like I'd like ter jump 
up ’n’ knock my heels tergether ’n’ yell!” 

‘*Yer'd better try it er spell,” she said, 
smiling at him shyly, her black eyes 
sparkling mischievously, ‘‘’n’ jest see 
how soon ye'd ha’ th’ hull fambly er- 
rushin’ in ter see what was the matter.” 

Hereupon came the ominous sound of 
Father Tyler winding the clock in the 
sitting-room; Zekle knew ‘twas a signal 
for him to depart. 

‘* Well,” slowly rising, ‘‘ I guess I got 
ter go, but I do mortally hate ter. Come 
ter th’ door wi’ me, Mandy Calline;” and 
taking her hand, he drew her up beside 
him, but she stood off a bit skittishly, and 
he knew that it would be useless to ask 
the question which was trembling on his 
lips, so, quick as a flash, he dropped one 
arm around her waist, tipped up her chin 
with the other hand, and kissed her square 
on the mouth before she fairly knew what 
he was about. 

“You Zekle White!” she eried out, 
snatching herself from his arm, and be- 
stowing a rousing slap on his face. 

‘‘T knowed ye wouldn’t give me one, 
so I tuck it jest so. Good-night tell ter- 
morrer, Mandy Calline; I’m goin’ home 
*n’ dream erbout ye.” 

The next morning dawned bright and 
soft. A perfect September morning. Fa- 
ther Tyler and the boys were at the lot 
feeding and milking. Mandy Calline was 
cleaning up the house, her comely face 
aglow with her new-found happiness. 
Susan Jane attended to the baby, while 
Ann Elisabeth helped her mother ‘‘ get 
breakfast.” 

‘*Gra’mammy was sleepin’ so nice when 
I got up,” said the girl, ‘‘ that I crep’ out 
’n’ didn’t wake ’er. Had I better go see 
ef she’s erwake now,mar? Breakfus is 
nigh erbout done.” 

‘*Not yet. Go tell Mandy Calline ter 
git th’ milk-pitcher ’n’ go to the cow-pen 
‘n’ fetch some milk fer breakfus. No 
tellin’ when they'll git thoo out there. 
Then you hurry back ’n’ finish fvyin’ that 
pan o’ pertaters. No need ter ’sturb 


gra’mammy till breakfus is ready ter put 
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on th’ table; ’n’ yer pappy ‘n’ th’ boys ‘Il 
ha’ ter wash when they come from th’ 
lot.” And Mother Tyler opened the stove 
door and put in a generous pan of bis 
cuits to bake 

Mandy Calline, with the milk-pitcher 
in her hand, hurried out to the cow-pen, 
which adjoined the stable lot. Her fa- 


‘*Good-mornin’, Mr. Tyler. Fine morn 
in’.” 

*Yaas; but I'm erfeared we're goin’ 
ter hev rain in er day er two. I feel ruth 
er rheumaticky this mornin’, er mighty 
shore sign that rain ain't fur off. Want 
milk fer breakfus, Mandy Calline? Well, 
fetch here yer pitcher.” 





‘*! KNOWED YE WOULDN'T GIVE ME ONE.” 


ther was milking, Jim holding the calves. 
Zachariah was in the lot feeding the horse 
and pigs. She had just stepped over the 
bars into the pen, when who should ap- 
pear, sauntering up, but Zeke White! He 
assumed a brave front, and with hands 
thrust in his pantaloons pockets, came 
up, whistling softly. 

‘*Good-mornin’, Zekle,” greeted Father 
Tyler, rising from his stooping position. 


A shy ‘‘ good-mornin’” had passed be- 
tween Mandy Calline and Zekle, and he 
sauntered up beside her, taking the pitch- 
er, and as they stepped over the bars 
Father Tyler, hospitably. inclined, said: 
‘Take breakfus with us, Zekle? I lay 
Malviny ‘li hev ernuff cooked ter give 
yer er bite.” 

With assumed hesitation Zekle accepted 
the invitation, and he and Mandy Calline 
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passed on to the house, he carefully car- 
rying the pitcher of milk. 

He cleared his throat a time or two, 
and remarked again on the beauty of the 
morning, to which she rather nervously 
assented; then suddenly, the words seem- 
ingly shot out of him: ‘* Mandy Calline, 
I'm goin’ ter ask th’ ole folks ter-day. 
What ver say?” 

Mandy Calline was red as a turkey- 
cock, to which was now added a nervous 
confusion which bade fair to overwhelm 
her. 

“It’s too soon, Zekle. Whyn't yer 
wait er while?” she replied, tremblingly. 

‘‘No, ‘tain’t too soon,” he answered, 
promptly. ‘I want it all done ’n’ over 
with, then I sh’ll feel mo’ like ye b'long 
terme. I’m goin’ ter ask’em ter-day; yer 
needn't say not. I know you're erfeared 
o’ th’ teasin’. But ye needn’t min’ that; 
ye won't hev ter put up wi’ it long; fer 
th’ way I mean ter work on that house 
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ter git it done—well, *twon’t be long befo’ 
it ‘ll be ready ter put my wife in it.” 

** Well, Zekle,” said the girl, hesitating- 
ly, ‘‘ef ye'd ruther ask ‘em ter-day, why- 
I guess es how—ye mought es well do it 
But let’s go ‘n’ tell gra’mammy now 
somehow I'd ruther she knowed it fust.” 

‘* We will,” replied Zekle, promptly. 


Mother Tyler was putting breakfast on 
the table. She suddenly paused and lis 
tened. Something wasthe matter. There 
were cries that betokened trouble. She 
hastened to the house, followed her hus 
band and the boys on to gra’mammy’s 
room, and there on the bed, in peaceful 
contrast to all this wailing and sorrow, lay 
dear old gra’‘mammy, dead. The liappiest 
smile glorified the kind old withered face, 
and the wrinkled hands lay crossed and 
still on her breast. She had truly met the 
husband of her youth, and God had opened 
in death the eyes so darkened in life. 


THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY GRACE KING. 
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From Pierre Margry’s “ Mémoires et Documents,” 
Maissoneuve et Cie, Paris. 


TINE years had elapsed since the Abbé 
LN Jean Cavelier brought to France the 
tidings of the tragic disasters which had 
befallen La Salle’s attempt to find the 
mouth of the Mississippi from the Gulf 
of Mexico. The great river, and espe- 
cially its mouth, seemed to be sinking 
through easy stages of inditference back 


into the mystery from which La Salle had 
momentarily recalled it. But the Missis 
sippi was obsolescent only in appearance. 
It was still a vivid factor in those potent 
incubators of great enterprises, in the sci 
entific, commercial, and political centres. 
Not only in France, but elsewhere there 
were many who, patiently eying the clew 
dropped by the dying hand of La Salle 
only bided an opportunity to seize it- 

groups of cartographers and geographers, 
with their scientific problems to settle; 
groups of La Salle’s backers and friends, 
eager to vindicate his reputation and 
claims; trading and military adventurers 
of all nationalities, eager for ‘any exten 
sion of territory which promiséd an in- 
crease of individual chances and fortunes 
Wherever there were French readers of 
the new edition of Hennepin’s Relation, 
there was raised a host of indignant clam- 
orers for a French Mississippi; English 
readers of it were at once converted to the 
advantages of an English Mississippi. This 
Recollect priest, a member of La Salle’s 
first expedition on the Mississippi, had 
dedicated to Louis XIV. his original and 
puerile fraudulent claim to the merit of 
the great explorer’s discovery. Grown 
now with time to a glowing virility of men- 
dacity, he issued his new publication to 
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contain the account of his fictitious de- 
scent to and discovery of the mouth it- 
self of the Mississippi, which, by right of 
trover, he dedicated with his Relation to 
the King of England, assuring William, 
by the same token, that it was to him 
God had reserved the glory of carrying 
Christianity into the unbaptized regions 
of Louisiana. And above these elemental 
interests and influences there were the 
arbitrary and rival powers of the colonial 
destinies of North America, to whom the 
Mississippi meant an embryonic question 
of vast though, through ignorance of it, 
vague importance—silent, watchful Spain, 
the mailed master of Mexico and the jea- 
lous sentinel of the Caribbean Sea; alert 
England, never blind to commercial and 
geographical advantages, nor over-sensi- 
tive to the pre-emptive rights of others; 
and France, with her magnificent titular 
claims to everything on the continent 
within reach of the feet or of the desires 
of her coureurs des bois. At the head of 
Spain stood the Junta, with their colonial 
counsels and movements in secret, hiding 
from all; at the head of England stood 
the inflexible figure of William of Orange, 
who, independently of disbanded armies 
and refugee Huguenots to provide for, 
needed not the promptings of any Recol- 
lect to fling himself athwart any pathway 
of French ambition and aggrandizement. 
And at the head of France stood one who, 
whatever he may have overlooked, slight- 
ed, or neglected in the eyes of modern ob- 
servers, may be truthfully acquitted of ever 
having overlooked, slighted, or neglected 
a French pretension. However disgusted 
at La Salle’s failure, and careless of the 
fate of the colony at Matagorda Bay, Louis 
XIV. may have been, when occasion ar- 
rived he showed himself mindful enough 
of the domain claimed and named for him 
by La Salle, and the arguments by whith 
his unfortunate subject had gained his 
royal sanction and assistance. 

To complete the enumeration, the Min- 
ister of Marine, the manager of colonial 
affairs of France at the time, was Pont- 
chartrain, the lineal descendant of Col- 
bert, called the colony-maker of France, 
and the immediate descendant of Seigne- 
lay, the patron of La Salle. Pontchar- 
train’s secretary and future successor was 
his son, JerOme de Maurepas. 

Saint-Simon describes De Maurepas as 
‘thin, pale, big-lipped, pock - marked ; a 
detestable character, with some wit, but 
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cross-grained; with a little learning and 
a little tinging of history ; assiduous, how- 
ever, knowing his marine well, a pretty 
good worker, and wishing to appear more 
so.” The lively Duchesse de Bourgogne 
dubbed him in the court circle ‘ce vilain 
borgne.” But Mr.Margry* gives another 
presentment of the young secretary, and 
one more in accord at least with the re- 
sult of events: the pupil of Vauban, care- 
fully educated, travelled, and trained for 
a ministerial career; an ambitious appren- 
tice to public affairs under his father, with 
(thanks to Vauban’s enlightened instruc- 
tion) large views as to the colonial inter- 
ests of France, and just ones of his own 
as to their maintenance; cool, cautious, 
clear-headed, taking no chances and giv- 
ing none when playing for suecess; and 
(this trait is worth all that precedes for 
light upon the ‘‘ vilain borgne”™) the pas- 
sionate reader and the passionate admirer 
of all heroic adventures on the high seas 
and in unknown forests; in short, the fer- 
vid secret lover of all that realm of manly 
exploit, of which his feeble physique per- 
mitted him only the envying. 

Louis's brilliant hostilities against the 
Grand Alliance degenerated more and 
more into a chaffering for terms, to 
which a summary end was put by the 
fall of Namur and the approaching death 
of the King of Spain, with the impending 
crisis in the question of the Spanish suc- 
cession. 

Although to facilitate negotiations dis- 
cussions of American claims were waived 
on both sides, Louis was careful to put his 
commissioners on their guard against 
concessions whereby the English could 
be put into the position of pretendents 
to the possession of the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. He called their attention to the 
fact that as the Mississippi furnished the 
only trading communication with Loui- 
siana, the province would be practically 
useless to him without ownership of the 
mouth of the river. He also avowed 
his intention of sending vessels shortly 
thither to take possession of it. 

The Peace of Ryswick was signed in 
October, 1697, and a streak of calm, like a 
streak of sunlight in a cloudy day, fell 
over Europe, affording a small crevice of 
time in which to put through the affair 
of the Mississippi. Propositions thereto 

* Introduction to fourth volume of Mémoires et 


Documents des Origines frangaises des Pays d’ Outre- 
Mer. 
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were promptly filed in the Ministry of 
Marine by various candidates for the 
leadership of the expedition. But De 
Maurepas—for events prove him the prin- 
cipal in the enterprise—had already fixed 
upon his plan and selected his man. This 
was not to be like the last—an ef- 
fort vacillating between public and pri- 
vate interests, tossed backwards and for- 
wards between success and failure, accord- 
ing to personal prejudices and passions. 
De Maurepas’s plan was that of a man 
who, as Saint-Simon said, knew his marine 
well. La Salle had left to his successor 
only the task of executing a commission 
of going to a certain place which he had 
missed, picking up there an object of 
value belonging to the King of France, 
and keeping hold of it, and, as has been 
said, the Secretary of Marine had his man 
for it. 

Perhaps, outside of Iberville’s own sea- 
faring circle,the adventure-reading young 
count was the only official in France 
who knew more than the name of the 
Canadian sailor. To a reader of marine 


reports, however, the name must have had 
the value of the name or pseudonyme of 
a never-disappointing author, and if ever 


valiant heart in feeble frame had excuse 
for emulation or envy, the heart of De 
Maurepas received that excuse from the 
feats of Iberville. 

It is not by studying the cooled judg- 
ments of after-historians, nor by compar- 
ing the calculations of statisticians, that 
the measure of the estimation of a local 
hero of the past can be ascertained to-day. 
One must retrograde in heart and mind 
to the hero’s time and to the place of his 
deed, and must frictionize with the cir- 
cumstances of that time and place until 
the blood warms to some of the heat that 
fired the original impulse. Or one must 
yield one’s mind genially to the testimo- 
ny of the hero’s people, and accept as it 
is tendered the traditionary meed of ad- 
miring remembrance, which has _ been 
planted in each succeeding generation 
with other good parental sowings of prin- 
ciple and patriotism—after all, the local 
hero’s best reward. If the harvest of 
praise appears sometimes over-ripe or 
over-rank, it is most likely the richness 
of the native heart that is to blame, not 
the quality of the seed. And, indeed, 
the poetic efflorescence of compatriot lan- 
guage over Iberville’s name is so naively 
exuberant as to almost create an infec- 
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tious example, and disease all pens writ- 
ing of him into Canadian. His robust 
biography, however, can stand Spartan 
treatment. 

Pierre Le Moyne d’Iberville was born 
on the 16th of July, 1661, at Ville Marie. 
Canada. He was the third son of Charles 
Le Moyne, and the most celebrated of all 
the nine distinguished sons who gained 
for Charles Le Moyne the title of Father 
of the Maccabees. As Norman and as 
Canadian, the sea and the forest both 
claimed Iberville, but, more Norman than 
Canadian, he gave his allegiance to the 
sea. His first school was the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, and before he was fourteen he 
knew it perfectly from repeated voyages 
upon it in a vessel of his father’s. At 
fourteen he was a midshipman, sailing 
to and from France under skilful navi 
gators, learning his ocean, as he after- 
wards exemplified, to the thorough know- 
ing of it. 

A few years later he was the bearer of 
despatches to France from the Governor 
of Canada, who recommended him for 
promotion to the grade of enseigne di 
vaisseau as an excellent seaman. At 
twenty-five he won his spurs, and made 
the beginning of the Iberville legend of 
exploits by leading, with his two bro- 
thers, Sainte-Héléne and De Maricourt 
an expedition to chase the English out of 
the French possessions on Hudson Bay. 
It was an expedition that demanded tlie 
full equipment of Canadian hardihood 
and vigor. Setting out from Montreal 
in the depths of winter, they marched 
over the frozen country on raquettes, 
dragging their provisions in sleds, stop- 
ping to make canoes as they needed 
them to cross lakes and shoot rapids. 
Iberville’s canoe upset in one of the most 
dangerous of the rapids; two of his com- 
panions were drowned, but his coolness 
and presence of mind saved his own life 
and that of his other two companions. 
In June he arrived on the field of cam- 
paign, where the surprise of the English 
and the success of the French were com- 
plete. ; 

But it is a pity not to give the expedi- 
tion as related by the Canadian chron- 
iclers, who, writing with the echo of the 
camp-fire stories still in their ears, give us 
the full glow of them. They relate how 
Iberville, on this expedition, performed 
one of the most incredible deeds of his 
life. With his brother De Maricourt 
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and nine men in two canoes, he boarded 
an armed vessel that lay before Fort Ru- 
pert, killed the sentinels, fastened down 
the hatches, and bagged the whole equi- 
page, including the Governor of Hudson 
Bay, who happened to be aboard at the 
time. And this took place while the rest 
of his men were foreing the walls and 
blowing up the redoubts of the fort. He 
was put in command of the region; but 
returning overland to Montreal, he had, 
a year later, to make it his again by con- 
quest. And this time again, according to 
the Canadians, he waylays, assaults, cap- 
tures, and triumphs over the English, 
and sails to Quebec in the richest of two 
rich prizes. Then comes Frontenac’s 
great expedition against Schenectady—or 
Fort Corlaer, as the French called it—with 
Iberville well in the lead, by the side of 
his brother Sainte-Héléne. Parkman’s 
matchless description of this truly Ca- 
nadian enterprise (Frontenac and New 
France under Louis XIV.) fixes it, with 
all its heroism and barbarity, brilliantly 
and unalterably in the mind of every 
reader. 

Going to France at the end of it, Iber- 


ville was made captain of frigate by the 
Minister of Marine, and was charged with 
the convoying of the French merchant 
fleet to Canada, and afterwards with the 
capture of Fort Bourbon—or Nelson, as 


the English translated it. He brought his 
ships safe to port, but the navigation hav- 
ing been long and difficult, the season was 
too late for Hudson Bay. However, to 
keep his hand in, as it were, Frontenac 
sent him to cruise off the coast of New 
England, where he captured one vessel 
and wrecked another, and spread alarm 
generally in the New England colony. 
Again the following year his escort du- 
ties retarded him too much for Hudson 
Bay, but in 1694 he and his brother de Sé- 
rigny sailed there in two ships, with one 
hundred and twenty Canadians, and Fort 
Nelson, according to ministerial orders, 
was made Fort Bourbon again. Two 
years later, with two ships, he was mak- 
ing a descent upon the coast of New- 
foundland. He captured one of the three 
English ships stationed at the mouth of 
the St. John’s River, and dismasted the 
others, which only escaped thanks to a 
fog. The capitulation of Pemaquid fol- 
lowed, and the harrowing of the whole 
island by the Canadians in snow - shoes 
with gun and provisions on back. De 
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Sérigny joined him at Placentia with re- 
enforcements, and orders for immediate 
sailing to Hudson Bay, once more under 
English colors and nomenclature. 

The squadron, consisting of four ships 
and a brigantine, sailed in July, 1697— 
Iberville on the Pelican, of fifty guns, 
and De Sérigny on the Palmier, of forty 
guns, the Profond and the Wesp fol- 
lowing. They passed through Hudson 
Strait in August, but were so hemmed in 
by icebergs that they were forced to 
fasten themselves to the largest with 
grapnelirons. De Sérigny’s ship and the 
brigantine dropped from sight amid the 
icebergs; the Profond, carried away by 
the currents, also disappeared. After 
three weeks’ imprisonment in the ice, the 
Pelican was released, and sailed alone 
towards Fort Nelson, arriving in sight of 
it September 4th. The following morn- 
ing there were seen, tacking to enter the 
harbor, three English ships—the Hamp- 
shire, of fifty-six, the Derring, of thirty- 
six, and the Hudson Bay, of thirty-two 
eannon. Iberville raised anchor and ad- 
vanced to meet them. The English, 
writes the Canadian narrator, enjoyed 
in advance the triumph of their easy 
victory. Nine hours and a half a can- 
nonade was kept up on both sides with- 
out results. Then Iberville showed the 
metal of his seamanship. Out-sailing, 
out-manceuvring, and out-fighting the 
English, he sank the Hampshire, cap- 
tured the Hudson Bay, and chased the 
Derring, as good a sailer as the Pelican, 
out of sight. But his own good vessel, 
with riddled sail, cut cordage, and a hole 
under the water-line, was hardly more 
than a wreck herself. Patching her as 
well as he could, and manning the Hud- 
son Bay out of his crew, Iberville took 
up his chase after the Derring. It proved 
fruitless, and he returned and anchored 
alongside his prize. During the night a 
storm drove both vessels ashore, despite 
the commandant’s superhuman exertions. 
Only the crew, arms, and ammunition 
were saved. The nearest provisions lay 
in Fort Nelson. He was just starting out 
with his men on a foot-march to the fort 
when the three belated ships of his squad- 
ron hove in sight. This re-enforcement, 
after the defeat of the English vessels, 
gave the French such a preponderating 
advantage that their first demonstration 
secured the surrender of the fort. 

Iberville sailed to France in the Pro- 
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He was discharging his scurvy- 
stricken crew into the hospitals of Port 
Louis, when De Maurepas sent for him. 
Official documents transmit the results 
of it, but the imagination loves to pic- 
ture the interview itself between the twe 
representatives of their nation, age, and 
government —the intellectual, delicate, 
aristocratic Secretary of Marine, with tem- 
per, wit, and ambition sharpened by his 
physical debilities, and the Canadian hero 
of official repute. Iberville was then 
thirty-six years of age—‘‘ military as his 
sword,” as one of the directors of the 
Hudson Bay Company described him, and 
‘‘born canoeist, and hardened to water 
like a fish,” according to Frontenac’s de- 
scription of the whole race; carrying his 
well-packed soldier intellect written in 
his face, his famed credentials of strength 
and endurance in his superb physique, 
glowing with the self-confidence and am- 
bition that still vivify his portrait— an 
ambition not purely military, be it stated, 
for, like all the Le Moynes, he had a 
thrifty eye to his civil advantages, and at 
six-and-thirty he had already obtained a 
seigneurial fief, and had found time be- 
tween two of his Hudson Bay campaigns 
to marry a lady of family and position. 
In De Maurepas’s choice, and in Iber- 
ville’s preparations for the mission, one 
feels the guarantee of its successful accom- 
plishment. In suggestion, and eagerness 
to adopt suggestion, the Ministry of Ma- 
rine precedes even its officer. Behind 
the official documents one is aware of 
much man to man communication. The 
orders from Versailles are almost of even 
date with Iberville’s written requisitions; 
those for the overhauling, chartering,ete., 
of the vessels antedate them. Pontchar- 
train himself wrote twice to the Inten- 
dant of Rouen in search of the relation 
now known as Joutel’s Relation of the 
Voyage of LaSalle to the Gulf in 1684, and 
he tried through the Intendant to induce 
Joutel to join the new expedition. Two 
Canadians who had served in the La 
Salle expedition were also hunted up, 
and sent from Brest to La Rochelle, where 
the expedition was being fitted out, and 
even Iberville came in for ministerial 
reproof for allowing them to slip through 
his fingers and embark on another voy- 
age. A Canadian, Levasseur, who had 
known La Salle, and once served under 
him, and Anasthase Douay, who had been 
La Salle’s almoner during his voyage to 
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the mouth of the river, were, however. 
secured. Nicolas de la Salle, also a for- 
mer companion of his illustrious name- 
sake, was invited to furnish a detailed 
account of all that he knew about the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and to add to it 
the map in his possession found in the 
vice-admiral’s ship L’ Armadillo, taken by 
the Le Bon in 1697. 

Iberville made his preparations, with 
one eye on the English, the other on 
La Salle’s miscalculations and misjudg 
ments. Indeed, the unfortunate explor 
er’s tragedy receives its last complement 
of pathos as we see him guiding another 
to success by the light of his own failure 
Besides good ships, full armament, and 
generous provisions, a sine qua non, 
with Iberville was an independent band 
of well-equipped Canadians, to whom, as 
he collected them, he advanced the pay 
from his own pocket, and a band of fili 
busters to be taken aboard at San Do 
mingo. His plan was to sail directly to 
that island, stop there only long enough 
to leave his sick and replenish his fresh 
provisions; thence to sail in a straight 
line across the Gulf to a point some 
sixty leagues off the Cape of Florida, 
from there to skirt the coast until he 
found the mouth of the river, determined 
to find it—‘‘ even,’ as he expressed it, ‘‘ if 
he had to land with his Canadians and 
cut through the forest to it and follow 
out its course to the Gulf.” 

His views as to the English show a most 
wholesome appreciation of them as foes. 
In fact, he seems to have seen Ibervilles 
in them all. He had had advices about 
a Mississippi expedition fitting out in 
London under three English captains, 
with five companies of Huguenots, and 
Father Hennepin invited as leader. ‘‘If 
there be no other,” he writes, ‘* they wil! 
not do much. He is a man whom I 
know as ignorant, who has only been 
on the upper Mississippi, and has no 
knowledge of its exit to the sea;” but, 
‘* knowing the temper of the English as | 
do, I do not doubt, if we meet on that coast, 
and they are the strénger, they will dis- 
pute the territory with us. Whatever 


orders they may have received to do no- 
thing, it will be as if impossible that, find- 
ing ourselves with the same object at that 
place, we should not have some little wars 
together.” 

To be in a position, as he says, not to 
fear them, but to make them fear him, a 
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IBERVILLE’S MAP.* 


corvette of eight or ten cannon would be 
necessary. And, above all, both in regard 
to the English and with recollections of 
poor La Salle’s difficulties with his royal 
escort Beaujeu, he demanded that his or- 
ders be loose and general enough to see 
him through any emergency and justify 
him in any eventuality. 

Pontchartrain complied. Iberville was 
given carte blanche on the Governor of 
San Domingo for all the aid and assist- 
ance he might require, and the Marquis 
de Chateaumorant, nephew of the great 
Trouville, and commander of the royal 
man-of-war Francois, was sent to San Do- 
mingo with sealed orders which put him 
under command of the Canadian captain 
for as long a time as the latter thought 
proper for his object. Iberville’s own in- 
structions were, in short, as broad and 
complimentary as an appreciative minis- 
ter and an admiring secretary could make 
them. Finally,after skilled draughtsmen, 
secretaries, and accountants were added 
to the commandant’s staff, all that was 


* Drawn from Archives de la Marine, Atlas 4040, 
through the kind assistance of M. Gabriel Marcel, 
Chef de la Section Géographique, Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris. Presumably one of the maps 
given to Iberville for his guidance, and corrected by 
him, but only in the localities personally explored. 


ministerially possible being accomplished, 
insistent hurryings of preparations and 
urgings of the necessity of immediate 
departure followed from Pontchartrain, 
through August to October, to the very 
day of sailing, in letters that wax through 
every degree of impatience to resentment 
at delay. 

At half past six o’clock of the morning 
of the 24th of October, Iberville’s frigate, 
the Badine, fired the signal for the start, 
and at seven she led the way out of the 
harbor of Brest, Surgére’s ship, the Ma- 
rin, following, and the two transports, or 
‘* traversiers,” a kind of Norman fishing- 
boat, sailing after as close as their rate of 
speed and heavy freight permitted. In 
less than six weeks they all were anchored 
before Cape Francois, San Domingo, with 
the exception of one of the traversiers, 
which had disappeared during a squall off 
Madeira. The ceremony on crossing the 
tropic had been duly and appropriately 
observed. It will be remembered how 
La Salle’s ungracious forbiddance of the 
mummery was resented by his crew. A 
week after arrival in San Domingo the 
corvette under Chateaumorant reported 
for duty, and a few days later the missing 
traversier made her appearance. 

The first tidings given by the Governor 
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of San Domingo were ominous: four Eng- 
lish vessels, whose destination was un- 
known, had been sighted. Iberville in- 
stantly jumped to the conclusion that they 
were his rivals for the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, and perhaps his distancers at the 
goal; and with all despatch he hastened 
his preparations for departure. While 
his filibusters were being engaged and his 
ships resupplied with food and water, he, 
Surgéres, and Chateaumorant, with the 
aid of the Governor, foraged about the 
island for what information could be ob- 
tained about the object of the expedition, 
Chateaumorant found a map which he 
pronounced better than the one furnished 
by the government, and Iberville secured 
as pilot Laurent de Graff, a noted filibus- 
ter of the day, and one of the leaders, sev- 
eral years before, in the capture and hold- 
ing at ransom of Vera Cruz—a man who, 
if any, knew the Gulf and its coast by 
heart. De Graff related that he had 
once taken prisoner a Flemish pilot sent 
by the Governor of Mexico, at the news 
of the death of La Salle, to discover the 
whole southern coast of Florida, and that 
this man had told him that they had found 
a fine river and harbor about fifty or six- 
ty leagues west of the Appalaches, where 
they went for masts, and that the Gov- 
ernor of Mexico had received orders to 
take possession of the place to prevent 
any other nation establishing itself there. 
‘*It is just about that distance from the 
Appalaches,” wrote Iberville to the minis- 
ter, ‘‘ that I count upon finding the Mis- 
sissippi.” The Governor of San Domingo 
had also talked with the same pilot to the 
same effect, and in addition had once a 
conversation with a Spanish officer who 
told him that La Salle had borne too 
much to the south. The Spaniards, ac- 
cording to Ducasse, terribly frightened at 
the French attempts at discovery in the 
Gulf, took every occasion to represent it 
as a very hell. 

We are left to infer from our own de- 
ductions what assistance Iberville derived 
from the information picked up in San 
Domingo. He is curiously insistent in 
his letters to the Minister of Marine that 
he gained no additional light on the Mis- 
sissippi there. Besides the one necessary 
fact that the river was there, and had its 
mouth on the Gulf, the important guiding 
light which he carried in his mind seems 
to have been a conversation he once had 
with La Salle, who described the river rush- 
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ing out into the Gulf in a whitish mud- 
dy stream, and said that reconnoitrine 
around the mouth in his canoe, three or 
four leagues out, he had not touched bot 
tom with a thirty-fathom line; to the east. 
a cannon-shot out from shore, he had 
found twelve fathoms of water. 

Of book information Iberville carried 
in the Badine pretty much the whole 
stock in trade of the time—the story of 
De Soto’s voyage, which he found most 
profitable and agreeable reading; Joutel’s 
relation; and that unique series, than 
which nothing written could have been 
more confusingly unreliable: the priest 
Zenobe Membré's relation of La Salle’s 
journey down the Mississippi to its mouth; 
Hennepin’s plagiarism from the same; 
and the spurious relation of Tonty’s, 
which he himself disowned afterwards to 
Iberville. 

On the last day of December Iberville 
weighed anchor and left San Domingo. 
Favored by good weather, he safely dou 
bled Cape Corrientes and made his way 
into the Gulf. By the advice of De Graff, 
he directed his course toward the harbor 
described by the Flemish pilot, which he 
calculated should be found almost due 
north, on the coast of Florida, somewhere 
between the river marked on their maps 
as the Indios and Cabo de Lodo. He ad- 
vanced slowly, sounding his way, casting 
anxious eyes around the horizon for the 
English and squalls. On the afternoon 
of the twenty-third day land was sighted 
in the northeast. Through the night the 
red glare of burning prairies illumined 
the quarter, the features of which came 
into view with daylight—a low white 
shore-line running east and west, a mod 
erately sized river, a seam of forest, and 
far inland the still smoking prairies. 
True to his calculations, he had struck the 
coast of Florida south of Appalachicola 
Bay. That night he anchored off Cape 
San Blas. The next morning a systematic 
examination of the coast and search for 
De Graff's harbor was begun. Opening 
after opening was explored, league after 
league tolled off of.the course westward, 
until from the barge tliat was conducting 
the reconnoissance the mouth of a river 
was signalled, but with masts in it. <A fog 
shut off further observations. Not until 
the next morning was it known that the 
masts were Spanish, not English, and that 
the harbor, a few months ago a prize for 
the first-comer, was now Santa Maria de 
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Galvez de Pensacola, a legal and fortified 
possession of the crown of Spain. 

The disappointment of the French offi- 
cers was keen, and it only waxed as ac- 
quaintance with it proved to them the 
excellence of the station and the oppor- 
tunity which they had lost. During 
much intriguing on the part of the 
French to enter the harbor, and on that 
of the Spaniards to keep them out, Iber- 
ville managed to sound and gain all-suffi- 
cient and accurate knowledge of it. The 
squadron then moved on to Cabo de Lodo, 
or Mobile Point, on its ostensible search 
after Canadian deserters. About the real 
object of the expedition some additional 
advice had been gained, and the comfort- 
ing assurance that no English vessels had 
been seen in those waters. Before Mobile 
the Gulf began to exhibit the qualities 
which had gained it its title of hell from 
the Spaniards. Iberville nevertheless 
sounded the channel into the bay with 
his own hands, and from the top of a tree 
took the observations which fixed the to- 
pography of the country in his mind, 
and the fact that there, at least, was no 
mouth of the Mississippi. 

On the return of fair weather the fleet 


set sail again, still following westward 


the curving contour of the Gulf. Tiny 
islands, mere dots of sand and trees, the 
advance-guard of the coast, came into 
view in the north-northwest. The wind 
veered to the south—the storm-wind of 
the Gulf. A barge was sent out and a 
fruitless search made for a harborage. 
Another island appeared in the horizon to 
the west, and still another to the south. 
Under pressure of the increasingly threat- 
ening wind, the fleet sought and found 
harborage under this last, a mere flat, bare 
sandy level, called; after the day (Candle- 
mas), ‘‘Chandeleur Island. Here it re- 
mained for the day, while barges recon- 
noitred for a passage between the islands 
to the north. At nightfall they returned 
with the good tidings that the passage had 
been found. At daylight Iberville steered 
his ships through it, and cast anchor in 
the present harborage of Ship Island, in 
easy shelter, as he triumphantly pro- 
claimed, from every wind that blew. The 
mainland lay in sight to the north—a white 
sand shore with forest background; glass- 
es discovered upon it the moving figures 
of savages. 

Certain that he had penetrated into the 
domain of the great river, and that he had 
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beyond peradventure distanced the Eng- 
lish, Iberville needed no assistance in 
grasping the prize. He therefore made 
up his packet for the Minister of Marine, 
and dismissed Chateaumorant, who, how- 
ever, did not take leave for several days. 

Iberville lost no time in crossing the 
twenty miles that lay between him and 
the mainland, taking the priest Anasthase 
Douay with him in his barge; Bienville 
accompanied him in a canoe. Trailing 
the Indians, he came up to them plying 
their pirogues between the little island 
afterward named Deer Island and the 
Biloxi mainland. Terror-stricken at first, 
and distrustful afterwards, the savages 
made no return to his friendly assiduities 
beyond a visit of three of them to the 
ships, Bienville and two Canadians re- 
maining with the tribe as hostages. Dur- 
ing this excursion Iberville omitted no- 
thing that could astound, dazzle, and win 
his guests. He learned only from them 
that they belonged to the Annochy or 
Moctoby tribe, and lived on the Pasca- 
goula River, which they described as large 
and deep enough to hold the frigates. 
They were, or professed to be, utterly 
ignorant of the Mississippi, and did not 
appear to recognize any of the names of 
tribes mentioned in the Relations except 
the Nipissas or Quinipissas, whom, differ- 
ing entirely from Iberville’s authorities, 
they located in quite a different region. 
Returning with his guests the next day 
to the mainland, Iberville found Bienville 
ingratiating himself with a band of new 
arrivals, Indians from the interior, who, 
near by on a hunt, and hearing the sound 
of cannon, had hastened to the sea-shore 
to find out the cause of it. 

They were, indeed, most welcome, prov- 
ing to be Mongoulachas and Bayougoulas 
from the very banks of the Mississippi, 
called by them the Malbanchia. They 
knew some of the tribes mentioned in the 
Relations, were not ignorant of La Salle, 
and were so responsive to friendly over- 
tures as to offer to conduct the French to 
the fork of the Mississippi, through which 
they had travelled to the Gulf. From 
the rude map they drew, Iberville thought 
that the Pascagoula must be the fork in- 
dicated ; but reflection convinced him 
that they meant only that through the 
Pascagoula streams could be reached 
which communicated with the Mississip- 
pi. He decided, however, to go immedi- 
ately to the mouth of the Pascagoula and 
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sound it, and then, returning, accompany 
the Indians on their route to the Missis- 
sippi, Bienville meanwhile to remain with 
them, retaining his hold on them. But 
the warriors wished to continue their 
hunt, and would only agree to a rendez- 
vous with the French in four days at the 
same spot, offering to divide their game 
then with them, aud guide them to their 
river. 

Judging from its size and appearance 
that the mouth of the Pascagoula could 
not have the depth ascribed to it, Iber- 
ville, without sounding it, put back, hop- 
ing to catch the Indians before they start- 
ed on their hunt, and persuade them to go 
with him at once to the Mississippi. But 
he found the camp utterly deserted. 
Twelve hours later the signal-fire blazed 
from the trysting-spot. Iberville, fitting 
out and manning two sloops with all 
haste, sailed over there; but he was the 
only comer to the appointment. The 
wily warriors, whatever had been their 
first intention, had given him the slip, 
and Iberville sailed back to his ships com- 
pletely frustrated. 

Twenty-four hours later, on Friday, 
the 27th of February, with fuller equip- 
ment of men, ammunition, and provi- 
sions, he had his sloops under way to ex- 
ecute his original and more difficult idea 
of seeking the mouth of the river in the 
Fulf, instead of dropping down to it 
from some way-side inlet. Steering to the 
south, he boldly entered the labyrinth of 
islands that as far as eye could see thick- 
ened the water before him. His journal 
keeps record of his three days’ slow prog- 
ress through them, combating with every 
obstacle that weather, land, and water 
could combine against him. 

On Sunday he and his men were storm- 
kept on the narrow sandy shelf of their 
night’s camp, the foundation of which 
was so fragile that it shook if a heavy 
object dropped upon it. The waves dashed 
over it; the torrents of rain swamped it; 
the water rose two inches over the high- 
est part of it. The weather changed to 
freezing cold. There was no wood, and 
no drinking-water except the rain. The 
day was passed in cutting osiers and 
piling them up to stand on, and hanging 
during the downpours over the smoulder- 
ing fire to keep it from being put out. 
Monday the weather permitted an early 
start to be made. Keeping as close as pos- 
sible to the vague shore-line on the east, 


to miss no river it might contain, the 
sloops sailed along around cape and point. 
The shoals, islands, sand bars, reefs, and 
spreading bays repeated themselves wit}, 
tread-mill regularity. The course changed 
to south-southeast. “I ran,” to quote 
from Iberville’s journal, ‘‘ this course the 
length of the land; ten leagues, about a 
league and a half from shore, in twelve 
to fifteen feet of water, the wind north 
northeast—a heavy wind and heavy sea, 
so that I was neither able to keep to sea 
nor to land, the coast being too flat. | 
kept to sea, tacking my sloops, with the 
canoes aboard, the sea pouring often into 
us. Having for three hours kept the cape 
to the southeast, to double a rocky point, 
the night coming on, and the continuing 
bad weather not to be resisted without 
being driven ashore during the night or 
perishing at sea, I drove upon the rocks 
so as to beach in the daylight, and save 
my men and boats. In approaching the 
rocks I perceived there was a river there. 





_I passed betwee: two of the rocks in 


twelve feet of water, the sea very heavy. 
Nearing the rocks, I found the water fresh, 
with a strong current. These rocks are 
wood, which, petrified with slime, becomes 
rock that resists the sea. They are innu 
merable, standing out of the water, some 
large, some small, separated twenty, one 
hundred, three hundred, five hundred 
paces, more or less, one from the other, 
which made me recognize that it was the 
Palissado River, which appeared to me 
very well named, for the mouth appears 
all barricaded with rocks.”” The mouth 
of the Mississippi was discovered ! 

The sloops advanced through one of 
the three openings before them. The 
currents bore down stronger, whiter, 
thicker, between the two ‘low flat 
tongues of land” that embanked them 
from the Gulf. No vegetation save a 
rank growth of marsh grasses, the first 
conception of the newly formed soil. A 
place was beaten down in these for the 
camp. Fires were lighted, and soon 
steaming caldrons spread the savor of 
supper upon the raw cold air. With his 
sentinels set for the night, ‘‘We feel,” 
writes Iberville, “stretched out upon 
these rushes, sheltered from bad wea- 
ther, all the pleasure of seeing one’s self 
safe from an evident peril; and added: 
‘‘It is a very gallant business discovering 
the shores of the sea in sloops that are not 
large enough to keep to sea either under 
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sail or at anchor, and too large to land on 
a flat coast, where they strand and ground 
a half-league out.” 

The next morning, Mardi-gras, a cross 
and the royal arms of France were erect- 
ed on the spot, and the boats were pushed 
off for the voyage up the river. The 
reader follows the record of it in the 
journals of Iberville and Sauvolle, his 
lieutenant, with never-waning interest. 
The unfolding panorama never has had 
keener-eyed observers; and their descrip- 
tion of it stands to-day, a photograph. 
The first bayou they came to stil] bears 
its name of Mardi-gras, given for the day ; 
and as they journeyed along, not only 
the nomenclature, but in one notable in- 
stance, the opening of ‘‘ Pointe Coupée,” 
the very physiognomy of the country 
bore the seal of their impress. According 
to the Relations of his predecessors in 
these regions, Iberville should have seen, 
forty leagues from the mouth of the river, 
a deserted village of the Tangipahoas, the 
cabins of which La Salle found filled 
with corpses; two leagues further on he 
should have come to the Quinipissas, and 
forty leagues afterwards to a branch or 
fork in the river; then should have fol- 


lowed, in regular order and distance, the 
Coroas, Natchez, Tensas, and Arkansas. 
The Relations described the fork as divid- 
ing the river into two channels, the ex- 
plorers taking the one to the right, al- 
though intending to take the other, but 


missing it ina fog. Iberville had made 
up his mind to descend by this other 
channel, and thus make himself acquaint- 
ed with all the outlets of the Mississippi. 
Meeting a hunting party of Annochys, 
and hearing from them of his Bayougoula 
acquaintances, he secured a guide to their 
village. The Bayougoulas and Mongoula- 
chas—for the two tribes were united—ap- 
prised of his coming, came to the bank of 
the river to receive him, bearing the calu- 
met which he had given the tribe on the 
Gulf shore. Their welcome was hearty 
and hospitable. But more grateful than 
it to Iberville was the sight of the coat of 
blue Poitou serge worn by the chief, and 
the communication that it was the gift of 
the ‘“‘Iron Hand” Tonty. Another ves- 
tige of the friend and companion of La 
Salle, a glass bottle, was also found among 
the treasures of the village temple. 
Confidentially Iberville questioned the 
chief and his warriors about the fork 
deseribed in the river. To his dismay, 
Vou. LXXXIX.—No. 533.—83 
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they maintained that the river had no 
fork, and that Tonty had passed by them 
going to and returning from the mouth 
of the river. As for the deserted village 
of the Tangipahoas, which, with the vil- 
lage of the Quinipissas, Iberville failed 
to find in the location given, the Ind- 
ians affirmed that the Tangipahoas had 
never been on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, but had formed one of the seven 
tribes of Quinipissas, vanquished and in- 
corporated into the tribe of the Houmas. 
Iberville’s heart sank before such irrecon- 
cilable discrepancies. As he writes, he 
felt himself in a very embarrassing situa- 
tion,one hundred and ninety leagues from 
his ships, his provisions exhausted, his men 
spent with their toilsome rowing up stream, 
his establishment still to make, and Sur- 
géres in the Gulf with written orders to 
sail to France if his chief were not return- 
ed six weeks after departure. 

As there was a suspicion in his mind that 
the Indians might be practising a decep- 
tion upon him, and as he was convinced 
that if he returned to France without a 
satisfactory explanation, at least, of the 
contradictory relations, it would not be 
credited that he had been in the Missis- 
sippi, he determined to push on to the 
next tribe, the Houmas, and interview 
them. It was a five days’ journey, a 
hard journey, and one that sorely tried 
him and his men. He was accompa- 
nied by the Bayougoula chief, who on 
the route pointed out a little stream on 
the right, the Ascantia, as the only fork 
or branch he knew from the Mississippi to 
the sea. He also showed Iberville the in- 
significant little ‘‘ cut-off” in the river, 
which the commandant widened and 
deepened sufficiently for his sloops, mak- 
ing the Pointe Coupée of to-day, and say- 
ing his spent men at least one day off their 
task. The Houmas received him even 
more cordially than the Bayougoulas did. 
They also knew Tonty, who had passed 
five days in their village, and denied that 
there was any fork in the river of the 
kind described, while the Quinipissas 
among them gave the lie direct to the Re- 
lations by claiming that their village lay 
a seven days’ journey away, and that 
neither Tonty nor any of the French had 
ever been there. More and more per- 
plexed, and apprehending that the Hou- 
mas, like the Bayougoulas, might have 
some motive for deceiving him, Iberville 
saw no way of arriving at a solution of 
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his doubts and apprehensions save by 
another forced journey to the next tribe, 
the Coroas. Some Houmas and a Tensas 
guest were persuaded to join the expedi- 
tion. Iberville started in their pirogue, 
but afterwards took the Tensas with him 
in his barge for a separate examination. 
The savage maintained unwaveringly that 
he knew theriver as high as the Arkansas, 
and that there was no branch to it, draw- 
ing a map of the country to illustrate his 
location of the various tribes and topo- 
graphical features of the river ahead of 
them. Nothing could have been more 
at variance with the Relations. 

Iberville, with pencil and paper, made 
a caleulation. In one column he set 
down the tribes and distances as given in 
the Relations; in the other, those as given 
so far in his journal, the distances com- 
puted with the aid of his pilot, filling out 
to the Arkansas with what all the Ind- 
ians agreed upon. The result was two 
quotients showing a difference of ninety- 
three miles, and no correspondence what- 
ever in the order of tribes and villages. 
Pausing at noon for dinner, he cross-ex- 
amined all the Indians again, eliciting 
not the slightest change in their testi- 
mony. Finally the Bayougoula chief, 
impressed by such indomitable pertinaci- 
ty, or perhaps unable longer to conceal 
his pride of cunning, confessed that his 
tribe possessed and had withheld the 
clinching proof of the veracity of his 
statements—a letter left by Tonty, to be 
delivered to ‘‘a man who was to arrive 
from the sea.” This could mean no oth- 
er than La Salle. Iberville withdrew 
and gave the subject two hours’ cogi- 
tation. According to Zenobe Membré, 
La Salle and Tonty had descended the 
river by a western branch of it. The 
Indians and Tonty’s letter proved that 
they had descended and ascended by the 
stream he (Iberville) was on, and that 
Tonty evidently expected La Salle to come 
up the river that way also. Therefore this 
must be not the Mississippi, but a west- 
ern branch of it. Where was its eastern 
branch? The only considerable river to 
the east, as far as Pensacola, was the Mo- 
bile. To suppose it the Mississippi was 
an absurdity. The verdict was a judg- 
ment in favor of himself. He was in 
the Mississippi, despite any and all Rela- 
tions, and he would expend no more 
time and strength futilely trying to 
square his facts with their fictions. His 


utter ignoring of the presence of Father 
Anasthase Douay during the whole ex- 
pedition, and particularly in this critical 
juncture, leads one to presume that the 
irascible Canadian had condemned his 
Recollect as no trustworthier, topograph 
ically, than La Salle’s.* 

The glad order to head the boats down 
stream was given. Bienville was charged 
to secure Tonty’s letter at any price from 
the Bayougoulas and Mongoulachas 
With four Canadians, an Indian guide. 
and two canoes Iberville undertook to 
explore the Ascantiat to its exit in the 
Gulf. The guide deserted, one of the 
Canadians fell ill, but the commandant 
replaced them both, unravelling his way 
through thicket, swamp, and bayou, and 
bearing his end of the pirogue over the 
portages, of which he counted eighty. 

Making from ten totwelve leagues a day, 
he reached Ship Island one month and two 
days almost to an hour after he had set 
out from it to find the mouth of the river. 
Eight hours later Sauvolle and Bienville 
arrived, fetching the all-important letter 
of Tonty. While certifying to the iden- 
tity of the Mississippi, its date from the 
Quinipissa village explained away one of 
Iberville’s perplexities. The Bayougoulas 
and Mongoulachas had deceived either the 
writer or Iberville by giving a false name 
to their village. 

Pressed by diminishing stores of pro- 
visions, there were no attempts made to 
establish a settlement at the mouth of the 
river. The more accessible location of 
Biloxi Bay was selected. By the 2d of 
May the fortifications and barracks were 
so far completed that Iberville sailed away 
with his frigates, carrying to France and 
to the Ministry of Marine as achievement 
this time no local triumph of cunning 
and strength over the English, but the 
veritable ownership of that magnificent 
territory of the Mississippi River affixed 
on parchment to the crown of France by 
La Salle seventeen years before. 

* In justice to the Relations and to Douay, it 
must be explained that the Mississippi itself is re- 
sponsible for much of this mystification. When the 
La Salle expedition descended and ascended the 
river it was flood-high, which so changed the to- 
pography of its banks and mouth that Tonty, in his 
later trip, almost failed to recognize them. Also, 
a man who was with Tonty among the Quinipissas 
told Iberville afterwards that the chief of the Qui- 
nipissas was also chief of the Mongoulachas, and 
that formerly the tribes did live twenty leagues 
lower down the river, 

+ Afterward Bayou Iberville—now Manchac. 








THE GOLDEN HOUSE.* 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

NDITH had made no appeal to Jack to 

‘4 comehome. His going,therefore, had 
the merit in his eyes of being a voluntary 
response to the promptings of his better 
nature. Perhaps but for the accident at 
Mount Desert he might have felt that his 
summer pleasure was needlessly interfered 
with, but the little shock of that was a 
real, if still temporary, moral turning- 
point for him. For the moment his in- 
clination seemed to run with his duty, 
and he had his reward in Edith’s happi- 
ness at his coming, the loving hunger in 
her eyes, the sweet trust that animated 
her face, the delightful appropriation of 
him that could scarcely brook a moment’s 
absence from her sight. There could not 
be a stronger appeal to his manhood and 
his fidelity. 

‘* Yes, Jack dear, it was a little lone- 
some.”’ She was swinging in her ham- 
mock on the veranda in sight of the sea, 
and Jack sat by her with his cigar. ‘‘I 
don’t mind telling you now that there 
were times when I longed for you dread- 
fully, but I was glad, all the same, that 
you were enjoying yourself, for it is tire- 
some down here for a man with nothing 
to do but to wait.” 

‘*You dear thing!”’ said Jack, with his 
hand on her head, smoothing her glossy 
hair and pushing it back from her fore- 
head, to make her look more intellectual 
—a thing that she hated. ‘‘ Yes, dear, I 
was a brute to go off at all.” 

‘*But you wanted to come back?” And 
there was a wistful look in her eyes. 

‘*Tndeed I did,” he answered, fervent- 
ly, as he leaned over the hammock to kiss 
the sweet eyes into content; and he was 
quite honest in the expression of a desire 
that was nearly forty-eight hours old, and 
by a singular mental reaction seemed to 
have been always present with him. 

“It was so good of you to telegraph 
me before I could see the newspaper.” 

‘*Of course I knew the account would be 
greatly exaggerated,” and he made light 
of the whole affair, knowing that the 
facts would still be capable of shocking 
her, giving a comic picture of the Major's 
seafaring qualities, and Carmen’s and Miss 
Tavish’s chaff of the gallant old beau. 


Even with this light sketching of the 
event she could not avoid a retrospective 
pang of apprehension, and the tightened 
grasp of his hand was as if she were hold- 
ing him fast from that and all other peril. 

The days went by in content, on the 
whole, shaded a little by anxiety and 
made grave by a new interest. It could 
not well be but that the prospect of the 
near future, with its increase of responsi- 
bility, should create a little uneasiness in 
Jack's mind as to his own career. Of this 
future they talked much, and in Jack's 
attitude towards her Edith saw, for the 
first time since her marriage, a lever of 
suggestion, and it came naturally in the 
contemplation of their future life that she 
should encourage his discontent at having 
no occupation. Facing, in this waiting 
time of quiet, certain responsibilities, it 
was impressed upon him that the collect- 
ing of bric-A-brae was scarcely an occu- 
pation, and that idling in clubs and studios 
and dangling about at the beck of society 
women was scarcely a career that could 
save him from ultimate ennui. To be 
sure, he had plenty of comrades, young 
fellows of fortune, who never intended to 
do anything except to use it for their per- 
sonal satisfaction; but they did not seem 
to be of much account except in the little 
circle that they ornamented. Speaking 
of one of them one day, Father Damon 
had said that it seemed a pity a fellow of 
such family and capacity and fortune 
should go to the devil merely for the lack 
of an object in life. In this closer com- 
munion with Edith, whose ideas he began 
to comprehend, Jack dimly apprehended 
this view, and for the moment impulsive- 
ly accepted it. 

‘‘I'm half sorry,” he said one day, 
‘that I didn’t go in for a profession. 
But it is late now. Law, medicine, en- 
gineering, architecture, would take years 
of study.” 5 

‘‘There was Armstrong,” Edith sug- 
gested, ‘‘ who studied law after he was 
married.” 

‘**But it looks sort of silly for a fellow 
who has a wife to go to school, unless,” 
said Jack, with a laugh, ‘‘ he goes to school 
to his wife. Then there’s politics. You 
wouldn’t like to see me in that.” 


* Begun in July number, 1894. 
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734 HARPER'S NEW 
‘*T rather think, Jack’’—she spoke mus- 
ingly—‘‘if I were a man I should go into 
polities.” 

‘You would have nice company !” 

‘But it’s the noblest career—govern- 
ment, legislation, trying to do something 
to make the world better. Jack, I don't 
see how the men of New York can stand 
it to be governed by the very worst ele- 
ments.” 

‘** My dear, you have no idea what prac- 
tical polities is.” 

‘*Tve an idea what I'd make it. What 
is the good of young men of leisure if 
they don’t do anything for the country? 
Too fine todo what Hamilton did and Jay 
did! I wish you could have heard my 
father talk aboutit. Abdicate their birth- 
right for a four-in-hand!” 

‘Ora yacht,” suggested Jack. 

‘Well, I don’t see why a man cannot 
own a yacht and still care something 
about the decent management of his city.” 

‘* There’s Mavick in polities.” 

‘‘Not exactly. Mavick is in office for 
what he can make. No, I will not say 
that. Nodoubt he isa good civil servant, 
and we can't expect everybody to be un- 
selfish, At any rate, he is intelligent. 
Do you remember what Mr. Morgan said 
last winter?’ And Edith lifted herself 
up on her elbow, as if to add the weight 
of her attitude to her words, as Jack was 
still smiling at her earnestness. 

‘*No; you said he was a delightful sort 
of pessimist.” 

‘*Mr. Morgan said that the trouble with 
governing and legislation now in the 
United States is that everybody is super- 
ficially educated, and that the people are 
putting their superficial knowledge into 
laws, and that we are going to have a nice 
time with all these wild theories and cru- 
dities on the statute-book. And then ed- 
ucated people say that politics is so cor- 
rupt and absurd that they cannot have 
anything to do with it.” 

‘‘ And how far do you think we could 
get, my dear, in the crusade you propose?” 

‘I don’t know that you would get any- 
where. Yet I should think the young 
men of New York could organize its in- 
telligence and do something. But you 
think I’m nothing but a woman.” And 
Edith sank back, as if abandoning the 
field. 

‘*T had thought that, but it is hard to 
tell these days. Never mind, when we go 
back to town I’]l stir round; you'll see.” 
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This was an unusual sort of talk. Jack 
had never heard Edith break out in this 
direction before, and he wondered if many 
women were beginning to think of men 
in this way, as cowardly about their pub 
lic duties. Not many in his set, he was 
sure. If Edith had urged him to go into 
Neighborhood Guild work, he could have 
understood that. Women and ethical 
cranks were interested in that. And 
women were getting queerer every day, 
beginning, as Mavick said, to take notice. 
However, it was odd, when you thought 
over it, that the city should be ruled by 
the slums. 

It was easy to talk about these things: 
in fact, Jack talked a great deal about 
them in the clubs, and occasionally with 
a knot of men after dinner in a knowing, 
pessimistic sort of way. Sometimes the 
discussions were very animated and even 
noisy between these young citizens. It 
seemed, sometimes, about midnight, that 
something might be done; but the resolu 
tion vanished next morning when anoth 
er day, to be lived through, confronted 
them. They illustrated the great philo- 
sophie observation that it is practically 
impossible for an idle man who has no 
thing to do to begin anything to-day. 

To do Jack justice, this enforced de 
tention in the country he did not find 
dull exactly. To be sure it was vacation 
time, and his whole life was a vacation, 
and summer was rather more difficult to 
dispose of than winter, for one had to 
make more of an effort to amuse himself. 
But Edith was never more charming than 
in this new dependence, and all his love 
and loyalty were evoked in caring for 
her. This was occupation enough, even 
if he had been the busiest man in the 
world—to watch over her, to read to her, 
to anticipate her fancies, to live with her 
in that dream of the future which made 
life seem almost ideal. There came a 
time when he looked back upon this 
month at the Golden House as the hap- 
piest in his life. 

The talk about an occupation was not 
again referred to. Edith seemed entirely 
happy to have Jack with her, more en- 
tirely her own than he had ever been, 
and to have him just as he was. And 
yet he knew, by a sure instinct, that she 
saw him as she thought he would be, 
with some aim and purpose in life. And 
he made many good resolutions. 

That which was nearest him attracted 
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him most, and very feeble now were the 
allurements of the life and the company 
he had just left. Not that he would 
break with it exactly; it was not neces- 
sary to do that; but he would find some- 
thing to do, something worth a man’s 
doing, or, at any rate, some occupation 
that should tax his time and his energies. 
That he knew would make Edith happy, 
and to make her happy seemed now very 
much like a worthy object in life. She 
was sO magnanimous, sO unsuspicious, so 
full of all nobility. He knew she would 
stand by him whatever happened. Down 
here her attitude to life was no longer a 
rebuke to him nor a restraint upon him. 
Everything seemed natural and whole- 
some. Perhaps his vanity was touched, 
for there must be something in him if 
such a woman could love him. And 
probably there was, though he himself 
had never yet had a chance to find it 
out. Brought up in the expectation of 
a fortune, bred to idleness as others are 
to industry, his highest ambition having 
been to amuse himself creditably and to 
take life easily, what was to hinder his 
being one of the multitude of ‘‘ good-for- 
nothings” in our modern life? If there 
had been war, he had spirit enough to 
carry him into it, and it would have sur- 
prised no one to hear that Jack had 
joined an exploring expedition to the 
North Pole or the highlands of Central 
Asia. Something uncommon he might 
do if opportunity offered. 

About his operations with Henderson 
he had never told Edith, and he did not 
tell her now. Perhaps she divined it, 
and he rather wondered that she had 
never asked him about his increased ex- 
penditures, his yacht, and all that. He 
used to look at her steadily at times, as 
if he were trying to read the secrets of 
her heart. 

‘* What are you looking at, Jack?” 

“To see if I can find out how much 
you know, you look so wise.” 

‘“Dol? Iwas just thinking about you. 
I suppose that made me look so.” 

‘‘No; about life and the world gener- 
ally.” 

“Mighty little, Jack, except —well, I 
study you.” 

“Do you? 
your mind.” 

Jack and most men have little idea that 
they are windows through which their 
wives see the world; and how much more 


Then you'll presently lose 
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of the world they know in that way than 
men usually suspect or wives ever tell! 

He did not tell her about Henderson, 
but he almost resolved that when his 
present venture was over he would let 
stocks alone as speculations, and go into 
something that he could talk about to his 
wife as he talked about stocks to Carmen. 

From the stranded mariners at Bar 
Harbor Captain Jack had many and face- 
tious letters. They wanted to know if 
his idea was that they should stick by the 
yacht until he got leisure to resume the 
voyage, or if he expected them to walk 
home. He had already given orders to 
the skipper to patch it up and bring it to 
New York if possible, and he advised his 
correspondents to stay by the yacht as 
long as there was anything in the larder, 
but if they were impatiert, he offered them 
transportation on any vessel that would 
take able-bodied seamen. He must be ex- 
cused from commanding, because he had 
been assigned to shore duty. Carmen 
and Miss Tavish wrote that it was unfair 
to leave them to sustain all the popularity 
and notoriety of the shipwreck, and that 
he owed it to the public to publish a state- 
ment, in reply to the insinuations of the 
newspapers, in regard to the sea-worthi- 
ness of the yacht and the object of this 
voyage. Jack replied that the only ob- 
ject of the voyage was to relieve the te- 
dium of Bar Harbor, and having accom- 
plished this, he would present the vessel to 
Miss Tavish if she would navigate it back 
to the city. 

The golden autumn days by the sea 
were little disturbed by these echoes of 
another life, which seemed at the moment 
to be a very shallow one. Yet the time 
was not without its undertone of anxieties, 
of grave perils that seemed to sanctify it 
and heighten its pleasures of hope. Jack 
saw and comprehended for the first time 
in his life the real nature of a pure wo- 
man, the depths of tenderness and self- 
abnegation, the heroism and calm trust 
and the nobility of an unworldly life. 
No wonder that he stood a little in awe of 
it, and days when he wandered down on 
the beach, with only the waves for com- 
pany, or sat smoking in the arbor, with 
an unread book in his hand, his own 
eareer seemed petty and empty. Such 
moods, however, are not uncommon in 
any life, and are not of necessity fruitful. 
It need not be supposed that Jack took it 
too seriously,on the one hand, or, on the 
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other, that a vision of such a woman's 
soul is ever without influence. 

By the end of October they returned to 
town, Jack, and Edith with a new and 
delicate attractiveness, and young Fletch- 
er Delancy, the most wonderful and im- 
portant personage probably who came to 
town that season. It seemed to Edith 
that his advent would be universally re- 
marked, and Jack felt relieved when the 
boy was safely housed out of the public 
gaze. Yes, to Edith’s inexpressible joy it 
was a boy, and while Jack gallantly said 
that a girl would have suited him just as 
well, he was conscious of an increased 
pride when he announced the sex to his 
friends. This undervaluation of women 
at the start is one of the mysteries of life. 
And until women themselves change 
their point of view, it is to be feared that 
legislation will not accomplish all that 
many of them wish. 


‘*So itisa boy. I congratulate you,” 


was the exclamation of Major Fairfax the 
first time Jack went down to the Union. 
‘“‘T'm glad, Major, to have your ap- 
proval.” 
‘*Oh, it’s what is expected, that’s all. 
For my part, I prefer girls. The announce- 


” 


ment of boys is more expensive 

Jack understood, and it turned out in 
all the clubs that he had hit upon the 
most expensive sex in the view of respond- 
ing to congratulations. 

‘“Tt used to seem to me,” said the Ma- 
jor, ‘‘ that I must have a male heir to my 
estates. But, somehow, as the years go 
on, I feel more like being an heir myself. 
If I had married and had a boy, he would 
have crowded me out by this time; where- 
as, if it had been a girl, I should no doubt 
have been staying at her place in Lenox 
this summer instead of being shipwrecked 
on that desert island. There is nothing, 
my dear boy, like a girl well invested.” 

“You speak with the feelings of a 
father.” 

‘*T speak, sir, from observation. I 
look at society as it is, not as it would 
be if we had primogeniture and a landed 
aristocracy. A daughter under our ar- 
rangements is more likely to be a com- 
fort to her parent in his declining years 
than a son.” 

‘‘But you seem, Major, to have pre- 
ferred a single life?” 

‘‘Cireumstances— thank you, just a 
drop more— we are the creatures of cir- 
cumstances. It is a long story. There 
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were misrepresentation and misunde) 
standing. It is true, sir, that at tha: 
time my property was encumbered, but 
it was not unproductive. She died lone 
ago. I have reason to believe that he 
married life was not happy. I was hot 
blooded in those days, and my hono: 
was touched, but I never blamed her 
She was, at twenty, the most beautifu! 
woman in Virginia. I have never seen 
her equal.” 

This was more than the Major had 
ever revealed about his private life be 
fore. He had created an illusion about 
himself which society accepted, and in 
which he lived in apparent enjoyment of 
metropolitan existence. This was due to 
a sanguine temperament and a large im 
agination. And he had one quality that 
made him a favorite—a hearty enjoy 
ment of the prosperity of others. With 
regard to himself, his imagination was 
creative, and Jack could not now tel! 
whether this ‘‘ most beautiful woman of 
Virginia” was not evoked by the third 
glass, about which the Major remarked, 
as he emptied it, that only this extraor 
dinary occasion could justify such an in 
dulgence at this time of day. 

The courtly old gentleman had in 
quired about madam—indeed, the second 
glass had been dedicated to ‘‘ mother and 
child”—and he exhibited a friendly and 
almost paternal interest, as he always 
did, in Jack. 

‘* By-the-way,” he said, after a silence, 
‘‘is Henderson in town?” 

‘*T haven’t heard. Why?” 

‘*There’s been a good deal of uneasi 
ness in the Street as to what he is doing. 
I hope you haven't got anything depend- 
ing on him.” 

‘‘T’'ve got something in his stocks, if 
that is what you mean; but I don’t mind 
telling you I have made something.” 

‘** Well, it’s none of my business, only 
the Henderson stocks have gone off a 
little, as you know.” 

Jack knew, and he asked the Major a 
little nervously if he knew anything fur- 
ther. The Major Knew nothing except 
Street rumors. Jack was uneasy, for the 
Major was a sort of weather-cock, and be- 
fore he left the club he wrote to Mavick. 

He carried home with him a certain 
disquiet, to which he had been for months 
a stranger. Even the sight of Edith, who 
met him with a happy face, and dragged 
him away at once to see how lovely the 
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baby looked asleep, could not remove 
this. It seemed strange that such a little 
thing should make a change, introduce 
an alien element into this domestic peace. 
Jack was like some other men who lose 
heart not when they are doing a doubt- 
ful thing, but when they have to face the 
consequences — cases of misplaced con- 
science. The peace and content that he 
had left in the house in the morning 
seemed to have gone out of it when he 
returned at night. 

Next day came a reassuring letter from 
Mavick. Henderson was going on as 
usual. It was only a little bear move- 
ment, which wouldn’t amount to any- 
thing. Still, day after day, the bears 
kept clawing down, and Jack watched 
the stock-list with increasing eager- 
ness. He couldn’t decide to sacrifice 
anything as long as he had a margin of 
profit. 

In this state of mind it was impossible 
to consider any of the plans he had talk- 
ed over with Edith before the baby was 
born. Inquiries he did make about some 
sort of position or regular occupation, 
and these he reported to Edith; but his 
heart was not in it. 

As the days went by there was a little 
improvement in his stocks, and his spirits 
rose. But this mood was no more favor- 
able than the other for beginning a new 
life, nor did there seem to be, as he went 
along, any need of it. He had an ap- 
pearance of being busy every day; he 
rose late and went late to bed. It was 
the old life. Stocks down, there was a 
necessity of bracing up with whomever 
he met at any of the three or four clubs 
in which he lounged in the afternoon; 
and stocks up, there was reason for cele- 
brating that fact in the same way. 

It was odd how soon he became ac- 
customed to consider himself and to be 
regarded as the father of afamily. That, 
also, like his marriage, seemed something 
done, and in a manner behind him. There 
was a commonplaceness about the situa- 
tion. To Edith it wasa greatevent. To 
Jack it was a mile-stone ip life. He was 
proud of the boy; he was proud of Edith. 
‘“‘T tell you, fellows,” he would say at 
the club, ‘‘it’s a great thing,” and so on, 
in a burst of confidence, and he was quite 
sincere in this. But he preferred to be 
at the club and say these things rather 
than pass the same hours with his adora- 
ble family. He liked to think what he 


would do for that family—what luxuries 
he could procure for them, how they 
should travel and see the world. There 
wasn't a better father anywhere than 
Jack at this period. And why shouldn't 
a man of family amuse himself? Because 
he was happy in his family he needn’t 
change all] the habits of his life. 

Presently he intended to look about 
him for something to do that would sat- 
isfy Edith and fill up his time; but mean- 
time he drifted on, alternately anxious 
and elated, until the season opened. The 
Blunts and the Van Dams and the Ches- 
neys and the Tavishes and Mrs. Hender- 
son had called, invitations had poured 
in, subscriptions were asked, studies and 
gayeties were projected, and the real busi- 
ness of life was under way. 


CHAPTER XV. 


To the nurse of the Delancy boy and to 
his mother he was by no means an old 
story or merely an incident of the year. 
He was an increasing wonder—new every 
morning, and exciting every evening. He 
was the centre of a world of solicitude and 
adoration. It would be searcely too much 
to say that his coming into the world 
promised a new era, and his traits, his 
likes and dislikes, set a new standard in 
his court. If he had apprehended his 
position his vanity would have outgrown 
his curiosity about the world, but he dis- 
played no more consciousness of his roy- 
alty than a kicking Infanta of Spain. 
This was greatly to his credit in the opin- 
ion of the nurse, who devoted herself to 
the baby with that enthusiasm of women 
for infants which fortunately never fails, 
and won the heart of Edith by her wor- 
ship. And how much they found to say 
about this marvel! To hear from the 
nurse, over and over again, what the baby 
had done and had not done, in a given 
hour, was to Edith like a fresh chapter 
out of an exciting romance. 

And the boy’s biographer is inclined to 
think that he had rare powers of dis- 
crimination, for one day when Carmen had 
called and begged to be permitted to go 
up into the nursery, and had asked to 
take him in her arms just for a moment, 
notwithstanding her soft dress and her 
caressing manner, Fletcher bad made a 
wry face and setupahow]. ‘‘How much 
he looks like his father” (he didn’t look 
like anything), Carmen said, handing him 
over to the nurse. What she thought 
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was that in manner and disposition he 
was totally unlike Jack Delancy. 

When they came down stairs, Mrs. 
Schuyler Blunt was in the drawing-room. 

‘*T've had such a privilege, Mrs. Blunt, 
seeing the baby!” cried Carmen, in her 
sweetest manner. 

‘* Tt must have been,” that lady rejoined, 
stiffly. 

Carmen, who hated to be seen through, 
of all things, did not know whether to re- 
sent this or not. But Edith hastened to 
the rescue of her guest. 

‘*T think it’s a privilege.” 

‘‘And you know, Mrs. Blunt,” said 
Carmen, recovering herself and smiling, 
‘*that I must have some excitement this 
dull season.” 

‘*‘T see,” said Mrs. Blunt, with no re- 
laxation of her manner; ‘‘ we are all grate- 
ful to Mrs. Delancy.” 

‘*Mrs. Henderson does herself injus- 
tice,” Edith again interposed. ‘‘I can 
assure you she has a great talent for do- 
mesticity.”’ 

Carmen did not much fancy this apol- 
ogy for her, but she rejoined: ‘‘ Yes, in- 
deed. I’m going to cultivate it.” 

‘* How is this privileged person?” Mrs. 
Blunt asked. 

‘**You shall see,” said Edith. ‘‘I am 
glad you came, for I wanted very much 
to consult you. I was going to send for 
you.” 

‘‘Well, here lam. But F didn’t come 
about the baby. I wanted to consult you. 
We miss you, dear, every day.” And 
then Mrs. Blunt began to speak about 
some social and charitable arrangements, 
but stopped suddenly. ‘‘T’'ll see the baby 
first. Good-morning, Mrs. Henderson.” 
And she left the room. 

Carmen felt as much left out socially 
as about the baby, and she also rose to go. 

‘**Don’t go,” said Edith. ‘‘ What kind 
of a summer have you had?” 

“Oh, very good. Some shipwrecks.” 

‘“And Mr. Henderson? Is he well?” 

‘*Perfectly. He is away now. Hus- 
bands, you know, haven't so much talent 
for domesticity as we have.” 

‘*That depends,” Edith replied, simply, 
but with that spirit and air of breeding 
before which Carmen always inwardly 
felt defeat—‘‘that depends very much upon 
ourselves.” 

Naturally, with this absorption in the 
baby, Edith was slow to resume her old 
interests. Of course she knew of the ill- 


ness of Father Damon, and the nurse, w})o 
was from the training-school in whic}, 
Dr. Leigh was an instructor, and had bee), 
selected for this important distinction }\ 
the doctor, told her from time to time o;} 
affairs on the East Side. Over there the 
season had opened quite as usual; indeed. 
it was always open; work must go on 
every day, because every day food must 
be obtained and rent-money earned, anid 
the change from summer to winter was 
only a climatic inerease of hardships. 
Even an epidemic scare does not essen 
tially vary the daily monotony, whicl: is 
accepted with a dogged fatality. 

There had been no vacation for Rut) 
Leigh, and she jokingly said, when at 
length she got a half-hour for a visit to 
Edith, that she would hardly know what 
to do with one if she had it. 

‘* We have got through very well,” she 
added. ‘' We always dread the summer, 
and we always dread the winter. Science 
has not yet decided which is the more 
fatal, decayed vegetables or unventilated 
rooms. City residence gives both a fai: 
chance at the poor.” 

‘‘Are not the people learning any 
thing?” Edith asked. 

‘*Not much, except to bear it, I am 
sorry to say. Even Father Damon—” 

‘Is he at work again? Do you see 
him often?” 

** Yes, oceasionally.”’ 

‘*T should so like to see him. But I 
interrupted you.” 

‘* Well, Father Damon has come to see 
that nothing can be done without organi- 
zation. The masses”—and there was an 
accent of bitterness in her use of the 
phrase—‘‘ must organize and fight for 
anything they want.” 

‘* Does Father Damon join in this?” 

‘* Oh, he has always been a member of 
the Labor League. Now he has been at 
work with the Episcopal churches of the 
city, and got them to agree, when they 
want workmen for any purpose, to em 
ploy only union men.” 

“Isn't that,” Edith exclaimed, ‘‘a sur- 
render of individual rights and a great 
injustice to men not in the unions?” 

“You would see it differently if you 
were in the struggle. If the working- 
men do not stand by each other, where are 
they to look for help? What have the 
Christians of this city done?” and the 
little doctor got up and began to pace 
the room. ‘‘Charities? Yes, little con- 











descending charities. And look at the 
East Side! Isits condition any better? I 
tell you, Mrs. Delancey, I don’t believe in 
charities—in any charities.” 

‘Tt seems to me,” said Edith, with a 
smile caleulated to mollify this vehe- 
mence, ‘‘that you are a standing refuta- 
tion of your own theory.” 

““Me? No, indeed. I’m paid by the 
Dispensary. And I make my patients 
pay—when they are able.” 

**So I have heard,” Edith retorted. 
‘* Your bills must be a terror to the neigh- 


borhood.” 
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But I’m establish- 
a reputation over there as a work- 
ing-woman, and if I have any influence, 
or do any little good, it’s owing to that 
fact. Do you think they care anything 
about Father Damon's gospel?” 

‘I should be sorry to think they did 
not,” Edith said, gravely. 

‘* Well, very little they care. They 
like the man because they think he shares 
their feelings, and does not sympathize 
with them because they are different from 
him. That is the only kind of gospel that 
is good for anything over there.” 


‘*You may laugh. 
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I don’t think Father Damon would 
agree with you in that.” 

‘“Of course he would not. He’s as 
medizval as any monk. But then he is 
not blind. He sees that it is never any- 
thing but personal influence that counts. 
Poor fellow,” and the doctor’s voice soft- 
ened, ‘‘he’ll kill himself with his ascetic 
notions. He is trying to take up the 
burden of this life while struggling un- 
der the terror of another.” 

‘* But he must be doing a great deal of 
good.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know. Nothing seems to 
do much good. But his presence is a 
great comfort. That is something. And 
I’m glad he is going about now rousing 
opposition to what is, rather than all the 
time preaching submission to the lot of 
this life for the sake of a reward some- 
where else. That's a gospel for the 
rich.” 

Edith was accustomed to hear Ruth 
Leigh talk in this bitter strain when this 
subject was introduced, and she contrived 
to turn the conversation upon what she 
called practical work, and then to ask 
some particulars of Father Damon’s sud- 
den illness. 

‘*He did rest,” the doctor said, ‘‘ for a 
little, in his way. But he will not spare 
himself, and he cannot stand it. I wish 
you could induce him to come here often 
—to do anything for diversion. He looks 
so worn.” 

There was in the appeal to Edith a note 
of personal interest which her quick heart 
did not fail to notice. And the thought 
came to her with a painful apprehension. 
Poor thing! Poor Father Damon! Does 
not each of them have to encounter mis- 
ery enough without this? Doesn’t life 
spare anybody? 

She told her apprehension to Jack when 
he came home. 

Jack gave a long whistle. 
dead-loek !” 

‘* His vows, and her absolute material- 
ism! Both of them would go to the 
stake for what they believe, or don’t be- 
lieve. It troubles me very much.” 

‘** But,” said Jack, ‘‘ it’sinteresting. It’s 
what they call a situation. There. I 
didn’t mean to make light of it. I don’t 
believe there is anything in it. But it 
would be comical, right here in New 
York.” 

““Tt would be tragical.” 

‘“Comedy usually is. 


“That is a 


I suppose it’s 


the human nature in it. That is so diffi 
cult to get ridof. But I thought the mis 
sionary business was safe. Though, do 
you know, Edith, 1 should think better 
of both of them for having some human 
feeling. By-the-way, did Dr. Leigh say 
anything about Henderson?” 

‘““No. What?” 

‘*He has given Father Damon ten thou 
sand dollars. It’s in strict secrecy, but 
Father Damon said I might tell you. He 
said it was providential.” 

“T thought Mr. Henderson was wholly 
unscrupulous and cold as ice.” 

‘Yes, he’s got a reputation for freeze- 
outs. If the Street knew this it would 
say it was insurance-money. And he is 
so cynical that he wouldn’t care what the 
Street said.” 

‘*Do you think it came about through 
Mrs. Henderson ?” 

‘*T don’t think so. She was speaking 
of Father Damon this morning in the 
Loan Exhibition. I don’t believe she 
knows anything about it. Henderson isa 
good deal shut up in himself. They say 
at the Union that years ago he used to do 
a good many generous things. That he 
is a great deal harder than he used to be.” 

This talk was before dinner. She did 
not ask anything now about Carmen, 
though she knew that Jack had fallen 
into his old habit of seeing much of her. 
He was less and less at home, except at 
dinner-time,and he, was often restless,and, 
she saw,often annoyed. When he wasat 
home he tried to make up for his absence 
by extra tenderness and consideration for 
Edith and the boy. And this effort, and 
its evidence of a double if not divided life, 
wounded her more than the neglect. One 
night, when he came home late, he had 
been so demonstrative about the baby 
that Edith had sent the nurse out of the 
room until she could coax Jack to go 
into his own apartment. His fits of al- 
ternate good-humor and depression she 
tried to attribute to his business, to which 
he occasionally alluded without confiding 
in her. 

The next morning Father Damon came 
in about luncheon-time. He apologized 
for not coming before since her return, 
but he had been a little upset, and his 
work was more and more interesting. 
His eyes were bright and his manner had 
quite the usual calm, but he looked pale 
and thinner, and so exhausted that Edith 
ran immediately for a glass of wine, and 








THE 


began to upbraid him for not taking bet- 
ter care of himself. 

‘*T take too much care of myself. We 
all do. The only thing I’ve got to give 
is myself.” 

‘*But you will not last.” 

‘That is of littke moment; long or 
short, a man can only give himself. 
Our Lord was not here very long.” And 
then Father Damon smiled, and said: 
‘*My dear friend, I’m really doing very 
well. Of course I get tired. Then I 
come up again. And every now and 
then I get a lift. Did Jack tell you 
about Henderson?” 

‘Yes. Wasn't it strange?” 

‘“*‘T never was more surprised. 
sent for me to come to his office. With- 
out any circumlocution, he asked me 
how I was getting on, and, before I could 
answer, he said, in the driest business 
way, that he had been thinking over a lit- 
tle plan, and perhaps I could help him. 
He had a little money he wanted to in- 
vest— 

‘**Tn our mission chapel?’ I asked. 

‘*** No,’ he said, without moving a mus- 
cle. ‘Not that. I don’t know much 
about chapels, Father Damon. But I’ve 
been hearing what you are doing, and it 
occurred to me that you must come across 
a good many cases not in the regular 
charities that you could help judicious- 
ly, get them over hard spots, without en- 
couraging dependence. I'm going to put 
ten thousand dollars into your hands, if 
you'll be bothered with it, to use at your 
discretion.’ 

‘‘T was taken aback, and I suppose I 
showed it, and I said that was a great 
deal of money to intrust to one man. 

‘* Henderson showed a little impatience. 
It depended upon the man. That was his 
lookout. The money would be deposited, 
he said, in bank to my order, and he asked 
me for my signature that he could send 
with the deposit. 

‘* Of course I thanked him warmly, and 
said I hoped I could do some good with 
it. He did not seem to pay much atten- 
tion to what I was saying. He was look- 
ing out of the window to the bare trees 
in the court back of his office, and his 
hands were moving the papers on his 
table aimlessly about. 

***T shall know,’ he said, ‘when you 
have drawn this out. I’ve got a fancy 
for keeping a little tund of this sort there.’ 
And then he added, still not looking at 
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me but at the dead branches, ‘ You might 
call it the Margaret Fund.’” 

‘*That was the name of his first wife!” 
Edith exclaimed. 

‘** Yes, I remember. I said I would, 
and began to thank him again as I rose 
from my chair. He was still looking 
away, and saying, as if to himself, ‘ I think 
she would like that.’ And then he turned, 
and,in his usual abrupt office manner, 
said: ‘Good-morning, good-morning. I 
am very much obliged to you.’” 

‘*Wasn't it all very strange!’ Edith 
spoke, after a moment. ‘‘I didn’t sup- 
pose he cared. Do you think it was just 
sentiment?” 

‘I shouldn’t wonder. Men like Hen- 
derson do queer things. In the hearts of 
such hardened men there are sometimes 
roots of sentiment that you wouldn’t sus- 
pect. ButI don’t know. The Lord some- 
how looks out for his poor.” 

Notwithstanding this windfall of char- 
ity, Father Damon seemed somewhat de- 
pressed. ‘I wish,” he said, after a pause, 
‘“‘he had given it to the mission. We 
are so poor, and modern philanthropy all 
runs in other directions. The relief of 
temporary suffering has taken the place 
of the care of souls.” 

‘But Dr. Leigh said that you were 
interesting the churches in the labor 
unions.” 


ae f 


It is an effort to do something. 
The church must put herself into sympa- 
thetic relations with these people, or she 


will accomplish nothing. To get them 
into the church we must take up their 
burdens. Butitisalong way round. It 
is not the old method of applying the gos- 
pel to men’s sins.” 

‘*And yet,” Edith insisted, ‘‘ you must 
admit that such people as Dr. Leigh are 
doing a good work.” 

Father Damon did not reply immedi- 
ately. Presently he asked: ‘‘Do you 
think, Mrs. Delancy, that Dr. Leigh has 
any sympathy with the higher life, with 
spiritual things? I wish I could think 
so;” 

‘With the higher life of humanity, 
certainly.” 

“Ah, that is too vague. I sometimes 
feel that she and those like her are the 
worst opponents to our work. They sub- 
stitute humanitarianism for the gospel.” 

‘“Yet I know of no one who works 
more than Ruth Leigh in the self-sacri- 
ficing spirit of the Master.” 
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‘* Whom she denies!” The quick reply 
came with a flush in his pale face, and 
he instantly arose and walked away to 
the window and stocd for some moments 
in silence. When he turned there was 
another expression in his eyes and a note 
of tenderness in his voice that contradicted 
the severity of the priest. It was the 
man that spoke. ‘* Yes, she is the best 
woman I ever knew. God help me! I 
fear I am not fit for my work.” 

This outburst of Father Damon to her, 
so unlike his calm and trained manner, 
surprised Edith, although she had already 
some suspicion of his state of mind. But 
it would not have surprised her if she had 
known more of men, the necessity of the 
repressed and tortured soul for sympathy, 
and that it is more surely to be found in 
the heart of a pure woman than else- 
where. 

But there was nothing that she could 
say, as she took his hand to bid him good- 
by, except the commonplace that Dr. Leigh 
had expressed anxiety that he was over- 
working, and that for the sake of his 
work he must be more prudent. Yet her 
eyes expressed the sympathy she did not 
put in words. 

Father Damon understood this, and he 
went away profoundly grateful for her 
forbearance of verbal expression as much 
as for her sympathy. But he did not 
suspect that she needed sympathy quite 
as much as he did, and consequently he 
did not guess the extent of her self-con- 
trol. It would have been an immense 
relief to have opened her heart to him 
—and to whom could she more safely 
do this than to a priest set apart from 
all human entanglements?—and to have 
asked his advice. But Edith’s peculiar 
strength—or was it the highest womanly 
instinct?—lay in her discernment of the 
truth that in one relation of life no con- 
fidences are possible outside of that rela- 
tion except to its injury, and that to ask 
interference is pretty sure to seal its fail- 
ure. As its highest joys cannot be par- 
ticipated in, so its estrangements cannot 
be healed by any influence outside of its 
sacred compact. To give confidence out- 
side is to destroy the mutual confidence 
upon which the relation rests, and though 
interference may patch up livable com- 
promises, the bloom of love and the joy 
of life are not in them. Edith knew that 
if she could not win her own battle, no 
human aid could win it for her. 


And it was all the more difficult be- 
cause it was vague and indefinite, as the 
greater part of domestic tragedies are. 
For the most part life goes on with ex- 
ternal smoothness, and the public always 
professes surprise when some accident, a 
suit at law, a sudden death, a contested 
will, a slip from apparent integrity, or 
family greed or feminine revenge, turns 
the light of publicity upon a household, 
to find how hollow the life has been; in 
the light of forgotten letters, revealing 
check - books, servants’ gossip, and long- 
established habits of aversion or forbear- 
ance, how much sordidness and mean- 
ness! 

Was not everything going on as usual 
in the Delancey house and in the little 
world of which it was a part? If there 
had been any open neglect or jealousy, 
any quarrel or rupture, or any scene, 
these could be described. These would 
have an interest to the biographer and 
perhaps to the public. But at this period 
there was nothing of this sort to tell. 
There were no scenes. There were no 
protests or remonstrances or accusations, 
nor to the world was there any change 
in the daily life of these two. 

It was more pitiful even than that. 
Here was a woman who had set her 
heart in all the passionate love of a pure 
ideal, and day by day she felt that the 
world, the frivolous world, with its low 
and selfish aims, was too strong for her, 
and that the stream was wrecking her 
life because it was bearing Jack away 
from her. What could one woman do 
against the accepted demoralizations of 
her social life?’ To go with them, not to 
care, to accept Jack’s idle, good-natured, 
easy philosophy of life and conduct, 
would not that have insured a peaceful 
life? Why shouldn’t she conform and 
float, and not mind? 

To be sure a wise woman,who has been 
blessed or cursed with a long experience 
of life, would have known that such a 
course could not forever, or for long, se- 
cure happiness, and that a man’s love 
ultimately must rest upon a profound re- 
spect for his wife and a belief in her 
nobility. Perhaps Edith did not reason 
in this way. Probably it was her in- 
stinct for what was pure and true—show- 
ing, indeed, the quality of her love—that 
guided her. 

ToJack’s friends he was much the same 
as usual. He simply went on in his ante- 
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marriage ways. Perhaps he drank a little 
more, perhaps he was a little more reck- 
less at cards, and it was certain that his 
taste for amusing himself in second-hand 
book-shops and antiquity collections had 
weakened. His talked-of project for some 
regular occupation seemed to have been 
postponed, although he said to himself 
that it was only postponed until his spec- 
ulations, which kept him in a perpetual 
fever, should put him in a position to 
command a business. 

Meantime he did not neglect social life 
that is, the easy, tolerant company which 
lived as he liked to live. There was at 
first some pretence of declining invita- 
tions which Edith could not accept, but 
he soon fell into the habit of a man whose 
family has temporarily gone abroad, with 
the privileges of a married man, without 
the responsibilities of a bachelor. Edith 
could see that he took great credit to him- 
self for any evenings he spent at home, 
and perhaps he had a sort of support in 
the idea that he was sacrificing himself 
to his family. Major Fairfax, whom 
Edith distrusted as a misleader of youth, 
did not venture to interfere with Jack 
again, but he said to himself that it was 
a blank shame that with such a wife he 
should go dangling about with women 
like Carmen and Miss Tavish, not that 
the Major himself had any objection to 
their society, but, hang it all, that was no 
reason why Jack should be a fool. 

In midwinter Jack went to Washing- 
ton on business. It was necessary to see 
Mavick, and Mr. Henderson, who was also 
there. To spend a few weeks at the cap- 
ital, in preparation for Lent, has become 
a part of the programme of fashion. 
There can be met people like-minded 
from all parts of the Union, and there 
is gayety, and the entertainment to be 
had in new acquaintances, without in- 
curring any of the responsibilities of so- 
cial continuance. They meet there on 
neutral ground. Half Jack’s set had 
gone over or were going. Young Van 
Dam would go with him. It will be only 
for a few days, Jack had said, gayly, when 
he bade Edith good-by, and she must be 
careful not to let the boy forget him. 

It was quite by accident, apparently, 
that in the same train were the Chesneys, 
Miss Tavish, and Carmen going over to 
join her husband. This gave the busi- 
ness expedition the air of an excursion. 
And indeed at the hotel where they staid 


this New York contingent made some- 
thing of an impression, promising an ad- 
dition to the gayety of the season, and 
contributing to the importance of the 
house as a centre of fashion. Hender- 
son's least movements were always chron- 
icled and speculated on, and for years he 
had been one of the stock subjects, out of 
which even the dullest interviewers, who 
watch the hotel registers in all parts of 
the country, felt sure that they could 
make an acceptable paragraph. The ar- 
rival of his wife, therefore, was a news- 
paper event. 

They said in Washington at the time 
that Mrs. Henderson was one of the most 
fascinating of women, amiable, desirous 
to please, approachable, and devoted to 
the interests of her husband. If some of 
the women, residents in established socie- 
ty, were a little shy of her, if some, in- 
deed, thought her dangerous—women are 
always thinking this of each other, and 
surely they ought to know—nothing of 
this appeared in the reports. The men 
liked her. She had so much vivacity, 
such esprit, she understood men so well, 
and the world, and could make allow- 
ances, and was always an entertaining 
companion. More than one Senator paid 
marked court to her, more than one brill- 
iant young fellow of the House thought 
himself fortunate if he sat next her at 
dinner, and even cabinet officers waited 
on her at supper. It could not be doubted 
that a smile and a confidential or a witty 
remark from Mrs. Henderson brightened 
many an evening. Wherever she went 
her charming toilets were fully described, 
and the public knew as well as her jew- 
ellers the number and cost of her dia- 
monds, her necklaces, her tiaras. But 
this was for the world and for state occa- 
sions. At home she liked simplicity. 
And this was what impressed the report- 
ers when, in the line of their public 
duty, they were admitted to her presence. 
With them she was very affable, and she 
made them feel that they could almost be 
classed with her friends, and that they 
were her guardians against the vulgar 
publicity, which she disliked and shrank 
from. 

There went abroad, therefore, an im- 
pression of her amiability, her fabulous 
wealth in jewels and apparel, her gra- 
ciousness and her cleverness and her do- 
mesticity. Her manners seemed to the 
reporters those of a ‘‘ lady,” and of this 
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both her wit and freedom from prudish- 
ness and her courteous treatment of them 
convinced them. And the best of all this 
was that while it was said that Hender- 
son was one of the boldest and shrewdest 
of operators,and a man to be feared in 
the Street, he was in his family relations 
one of the most generous and kind-heart- 
ed of men. 

Henderson himself had not much time 
for the frivolities of the season, and he 
evaded all but the more conspicuous so- 
cial occasions, at which Carmen, some- 
times with a little temper, insisted that 
he should accompany her. ‘* You would 
come here,” he said, *‘ when you 
knew I was immersed in most perplexing 
business.” 

‘**And now I am here,” she had re- 
plied, in a tone equally wanting in soft- 
ness, ‘‘ you have got to make the best of 
me.”’ 

Was Jack happy in the whirl he was 
in? Some days exceedingly so. Some 
days he sulked, and some days he threw 
himself with recklessness born of artifi- 
cial stimulants into the always gay and 
rattling moods of Miss Tavish. Some- 
how he could get no nearer to Henderson 
or to Mavick than when he was in New 
York. Not that he could accuse Mavick 
of trying to conceal anything; Mavick 
bore to him always the open, “‘all right” 
attitude, but there were things that he 
did not understand. 

And then Carmen? Was she a little 
less dependent on him, in this wide hori- 
zon, than in New York? And had he no- 
ticed a little disposition to patronize on 
two or three occasions? It was absurd. 
He laughed at himself for such an idea. 
Old Eschelle’s daughter patronize him! 
And yet there was something. She was 
very confidential with Mavick. They 
seemed to have a great deal in common. 
It so happened that even in the little ex- 
peditions of sight-seeing these two were 
thrown much together, and at times when 
the former relations of Jack and Carmen 
should have made them comrades. They 
had a good deal to say to each other, and 
momentarily evidently serious things, 
and at receptions Jack had interrupted 
their glances of intelligence. But what 
stuff this was! He jealous of the atten- 
tions of his friend to another man’s wife! 
If she was a coquette, what did it matter 
to him? Certainly he was not jealous. 
But he was irritated. 
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One day after a round of receptions, in 
which Jack had been specially disgrun 
tled, and when he was alone in the draw 
ing-room of the hotel with Carmen, his 
manner was so positively rude to her that 
she could not but notice it. There was 
this trait of boyishness in Jack, and it 
was one of the weaknesses that made him 
loved, that he always cried out when he 
was hurt. 

Did Carmen resent this? Did she up 
braid him for his manner? Did she apo! 
ogize, as if she had done anything to pro 
voke it?) She sank down wearily in a 
chair and said: 

‘*T’m so tired. 
New York.” 

‘**You don’t act like it,” Jack replied, 
gruffly. 

‘No. You don’t understand. And 
now you want to make me more miser 
able. See here, Mr. Delaney,” and she 
started up in her seat and turned to him, 
‘*you are a man of honor. Would you 
advise me to make an enemy of Mr. 
Mavick, knowing all that he does know 
about Mr. Henderson’s affairs?” 

**T don’t see what that has got to do 
with it,” said Jack, wavering. ‘* Lately 
your manner—” 

** Nonsense,” cried Carmen, springing 
up and approaching Jack with a smile of 
animation and trust, and laying her hand 
on his shoulder. *‘ We are old, old friends. 
And I have just confided to you what 
I wouldn’t to any other living being. 
There!” And looking around at the door, 
she tapped him lightly on the cheek and 
ran out of the room. 

Whatever you might say of Carmen, 
she had this quality of a wise person, 
that she never cut herself loose from one 
situation until she was entirely sure of a 
better position. 

For one reason or another Jack's ab- 
sence was prolonged. He wrote often, 
he made bright comments on the charac- 
ters and peculiarities of the capital, and 
he said that he was tired to death of the 
everlasting whirl and seuffle. People 
plunged in the soeial whirlpool always 
say they are weary of it, and they com- 
plain bitterly of its exactions and its tax 
on their time and strength. Edith judged, 
especially from the complaints, that her 
husband was enjoying himself. She felt 
also that his letters were in a sense per- 
functory, and gave her only the surface 
of his life. She sought in vain in them 
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for those evidences of spontaneous love, 
of delight in writing to her of all persons 
in the world, the eagerness of the lover 
that she recalled in letters written in other 
days. However affectionate in expres- 
sion, these were duty letters. Edith was 
not alone. She had no lack of friends, 
who came and went in the common round 
of social exchange, and for many of them 
she had a sincere affection. And there 
were plenty of relatives on the father’s 
and on the mother’s side. But for the 
most part they were old-fashioned, home- 
keeping New- Yorkers, who were sufficient 
to themselves, and cared little for the set 
into which Edith’s marriage had more 
definitely placed her. In any real trou- 
ble she would not have lacked support. 
She was deemed fortunate in her mar- 
riage, and in her apparent serene prosper- 
ity it was believed that she was happy. If 
she had had mother or sister or brother, 
it is doubtful if she would have made 
either a confidant of her anxieties, but 
high-spirited and self-reliant as she was, 
there were days when she longed with in- 
tolerable heart-ache for the silent sympa- 
thy of a mother’s presence. 

It is singular how lonely a woman of 
this nature can be in a gay and friendly 
world. She had her interests to be sure. 
As she regained her strength she took up 
her social duties, and she tried to resume 
her studies, her music, her reading, and 
she occupied herself more and more with 
the charities and the fortunes of her 
friends who were giving their lives to al- 
truistic work. But there was a sense of 
unreality in all this. The real thing was 
the soul within, the longing, loving wo- 
man whose heart was heavy and unsatis- 
fied. Jack was so lovable, he had in his 
nature so much nobility, if the world did 
not kill it, her life might be so sweet, and 
so completely fulfil her girlish dreams. 
All these schemes of a helpful, altruistic 
life had been in her dream, but how emp- 
ty it was without the mutual confidence, 
the repose in the one human love for 
whith she cared. 

Though she was not alone, she had no 
confidant. She could have none. What 
was there to confide?, There was nothing 
to be done. There was no flagrant wrong 
or open injustice. Some women in like 
circumstances become bitter and cynical. 
Others take their revenge in a career reck- 
less, but within social conventions, going 
their own way in a sort of matrimonial 


truce. These are not noticeable trage 
dies. They are things borne with a dumb 
ache of the heart. There are lives into 
which the show of spring comes, but with- 
out the song of birds or the scent of flow- 
ers. They are endured bravely, with a 
heroism for which the world does not 
often give them credit. Heaven only 
knows how many noble women—noble in 
this if in nothing else—carry through life 
this burden of an unsatisfied heart, mocked 
by the outward convention of love. 

But Edith had one confidant—the boy. 
And he was perfectly safe; he would re- 
veal nothing. There were times when 
he seemed to understand, and whether he 
did or not she poured out her heart to 
him. Often in the twilight she sat by 
him in this silent communion. If he 
were asleep—and he was not troubled 
with insomnia—he was still company. 
And when he was awake, his efforts to 
communicate the dawning ideas of the 
queer world into which he had come 
were a never-failing delight. He want- 
ed so many more things than he could 
ask for, which it was his mother's pleasure 
to divine; later on he would ask for so 
many things he cou!d not get. The nurse 
said that he had uncommon strength of 
will. 

These were happy hours, imagining 
what the boy would be, planning what 
she would make his life, hours enjoyed 
as a traveller enjoys way-side flowers, 
snatched before an approaching storm. 
It is a pity, the nurse would say, that his 
father cannot see him now. And at the 
thought Edith could only see the child 
through tears, and a great weight rested 
on her heart in all this happiness. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WHEN Father Damon parted from 
Edith he seemed to himself strengthened 
in his spirit. His momentary outburst 
had showed him where he stood—the 
strength of his fearful temptation. To 
see it was to be able to conquer it. He 
would humiliate himself; he would 
scourge himself:.he would fast and 
pray; he would throw himself more un- 
reservedly into the service of his Master. 
He had been too compromising with sin 
and sinners, and with his own weakness 
and sin, the worst of all. 

The priest walked swiftly through the 
wintry streets, welcoming as a sort of 
penance the biting frost which burned 
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his face and penetrated his garments. He 
little heeded the passers in the streets, 
those who hurried or those who loitered, 
only, if he met or passed a woman or a 
group of girls, he instinctively drew him- 
self away and walked more rapidly. He 
strode on uncompromisingly, and his 
clean-shaved face was set in rigid lines. 
Those who saw him pass would have said 
that there went an ascetic bent on judg- 
ment. Many who did know him, and 
who ordinarily would have saluted him, 
sure of a friendly greeting, were re- 
pelled by his stern face and determined 
air, and made no sign. The father had 
something on his mind. 

As he turned into Rivington Street 
there approached him from the opposite 
direction a girl, walking slowly and un- 
decidedly. When he came near her she 
looked up, with an appealing recognition. 
In a flash of the quick passing he thought 
he knew her—a girl who had attended his 
mission and whom he had not seen for 
several months—but he made no sign and 
passed on. 

‘*Father Damon!” 

He turned about short at the sound of 
the weak pleading voice, but with no re- 
laxation of his severe, introverted mood. 
“Well?” 

It was the girl he remembered. She 
wore a dress of silk that had once been 
fine, and over it an ample cloak that had 
quite lost its freshness, and a hat still gay 
with cheap flowers. Her face, which had 
a sweet and almost innocent expression, 
was drawn and anxious. The eyes were 
those of a troubled and hunted animal. 

‘T thought,” she said, hesitatingly, 
‘vou didn’t know me.” 

“Yes, [know you. Why haven't you 
been at the mission lately?” 

“T couldn’t come. I—” 

‘‘T’m afraid you have fallen into bad 
ways.” 

She did not answer immediately. She 
looked away, and still avoiding his gaze, 
said, timidly: ‘‘I thought I would tell 
you, Father Damon, that I’m—that I’m in 
trouble. I don’t know what to do.” 

‘“Have you. repented of your sin?” 
asked he, with a little softening of his 
tone. ‘‘Did you want to come to me for 
help?” 

‘* He’s deserted me,” said the girl, look- 
ing down, absorbed in her own misery, 
and not heeding his question. 

‘* Ah, so that is what you are sorry for?” 
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The severe, reproving tone had come back 
to his voice. 

‘** And they don’t want me in the shop 
any more.” 

The priest hesitated. Was he always 
to preach against sin, to strive to extir- 
pate it, and yet always to make it easy for 
the sinner? This girl must realize her 
guilt before he could do her any good. 
‘* Are you sorry for what you have done?” 

‘*Yes. I’m sorry,” she replied. Wasn't 
to be in deep trouble to be sorry? And 
then she looked up, and continued with 
the thought in her mind, ‘‘ I didn’t know 
who else to go to.” 

‘* Well, my child, if you are sorry, and 
want to lead a different life, come to me 
at the mission and I will try to help you.” 

The priest, with a not unkindly good- 
by, passed on. The girl stood a moment 
irresolute, and then went on her way hea- 
vily and despondent. What good would 
it do her to go to the mission now? 

Three days later Dr. Leigh was waiting 
at the mission chapel to speak with the 
rector after the vesper service. He came 
out pale and weary, and the doctor hes- 
itated to make known her errand when 
she saw how exhausted he was. 

‘*Did you wish me for anything?” he 
asked, after the rather forced greeting. 

‘‘Tf you feel able. There is a girl at 
the Woman's Hospital who wants to see 
you.” 

‘* Who is it?” 

‘Tt is the girl you saw on the street 
the other afternoon ; she said she had 
spoken to you.” 

“*She promised to come to the mission.” 

“She couldn't. I met the poor thing 
that same afternoon. She looked so aim- 
less and forlorn that, though I did not 
remember her at first, I thought she might 
be ill, and spoke to her, and asked her 
what was the matter. At first she said 
nothing except that she was out of work 
and felt miserable, but the next moment 
she broke down completely, and said she 
hadn’t a friend in the world.” 

‘*Poor thing!” said the priest, with a 
pang of self-reproach. 

‘* There was nothing to do but to take her 
to the hospital, and tnere she has been.” 

‘Ts she very ill?” 

‘*She may live, the house surgeon says. 
But she was very weak for such a trial.” 

Little more was said as they walked 
along, and when they reached the hospi- 
tal, Father Damon was shown without 
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delay into the ward where the sick girl 
lay. Dr. Leigh turned back from the 
door, and the nurse took him to the bed- 
side. She lay quite stil] in her cot, wan 
and feeble, with every sign of having en- 
countered a supreme peril. 

She turned her head on the low pillow 
as Father Damon spoke, saying he was 
very glad he could come to her, and hoped 
she was feeling better. 

‘‘I knew you would come,” she said, 
feebly. ‘‘ The nurse says I’m better. But 
I wanted to tell you—” And she stopped. 

‘* Yes, I know,” he said. ‘‘The Lord 
is very good. He will forgive all your 
sins now, if you repent and trust Him.” 

‘*T hope—” she began. ‘‘I’m so weak. 
If I don’t live I want him to know.” 

‘“Want whom to know?” asked the fa- 
ther, bending over her. 

She signed for him to come closer, and 
then whispered a name. 

‘*Only if I never see him again, if you 
see him, you will tell him that I was al- 
ways true to him. He said such hard 
words. I was always true.” 

‘*T promise,” said the father, much 
moved. ‘ But now, my child, you ought 
to think of yourself, of your—” 

‘‘He is dead. Didn't they tell you? 
There is nothing any more.”’ 

The nurse approached with a warning 
gesture that the interview was too pro- 
longed. 

Father Damon knelt for a moment by 
the bedside, uttering a hardly articulate 
prayer. The girl’s eyes were closed. 
When he rose she opened them with a 
look of gratitude, and with the sign of 
blessing he turned away. 

He intended to hasten from the house. 
He wanted to be alone. His trouble 
seemed to him greater than that of the 
suffering girl. What had he done? 
What was he in thought better than she? 
Was this intruding human element al- 
ways to cross the purpose of his spiritual 
life? 

As he was passing through the wide 
hallway the door of the reception-room 
was open, and he saw Dr. Leigh seated 
at the table, with a piece of work in her 
hands. She looked up, and stopped him 
with an unspoken inquiry in her face. It 
was only civil to pause a moment and tell 
her about the patient, and as he stepped 
within the room she rose. 

‘“You should rest a moment, Father 
Damon. I know what these scenes are.” 





Yielding, weakly, as he knew, he took 
the offered chair. But he raised his hand 
in refusal of the glass of wine which she 
had ready for him on the table, and of- 
fered before he could speak. 

‘* But you must,” she said, with a smile. 
‘It is the doctor’s prescription.” 

She did not look like a doctor. She 
had laid aside the dusty walking dress, 
the business jacket, the ugly little hat of 
felt, the battered reticule. In her simple 
house costume she was the woman, home 
like, sympathetic, gentle, with the ever- 
lasting appeal of the strong feminine 
nature. It was not a temptress whi 
stood before him, but a helpful woman, 
in whose kind eyes—how beautiful they 
were in this moment of sympathy—there 
was trust—and rest—and peace. 

‘**So,” she said, when he had taken the 
much-needed draught; ‘in the hospital 
you must obey the rules, one of which is 
to let no one sink in exhaustion.” 

She had taken her seat now, and re- 
sumed her work. Father Damon was 
looking at her, seeing the woman, per- 
haps, as he never had seen her before, a 
certain charm in her quiet figure and 
modest self-possession, while the thought 
of her life, of her labors, as he had seen 
her now for months and months of en- 
tire sacrifice of self, surged through his 
brain in a whirl of emotion that seemed 
sweeping him away. But when he spoke 
it was of the girl, and as if to himself. 

‘*T was sorry to let her go that day. 
Friendless, I should have known. I did 
know. I should have felt. You—” 

‘‘No,” she said, gently, interrupting 
him; ‘‘that was my business. You should 
not accuse yourself. It was a physician's 
business.” 

‘“Yes, a physician—the great Physi- 
cian. The Master never let the sin hin 
der his compassion for the sinner.” 

To this she could make no reply. Pres- 
ently she looked up and said: ‘ But I 
am sure your visit was a great comfort to 
the poor girl! She was very eager to 
see you.” 

**T do not know.” 

His air was still abstracted. He was 
hardly thinking of the girl, after all, but 
of himself, of the woman who sat before 
him. It seemed to him that he would 
have given the world to escape—to fly 
from her, to fly from himself. Some in- 
visible force held him—a strong, new, and 
yet not new, emotion, a power that seemed 
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to clutch his very life. He could not 
think clearly about it. In all his disei- 
pline, in his consecration, in his vows of 
separation from the world, there seemed 
to have been no shield prepared for this. 
The human asserted itself, and came in, 
overwhelming his guards and his barri- 
ers like a strong flood in the spring-time 
of the year, breaking down all artificial 
contrivances. ‘They reckon ill who 
leave me out,” is the everlasting cry of 
the human heart, the great passion of 
life, incarnate in the first man and the 
first Woman. 

With a supreme effort of his iron will— 
is the Will, after all, stronger than Love? 

Father Damon arose. He stretched 
out his hand to say farewell. She also 
stood, and she felt the hand tremble that 
held hers. 

‘*God bless you!” he said. 
so good.” 

He was going. He took her other 
hand, and was looking down upon her 
face. She looked up, and their eyes met. 
It was for an instant, a flash, glance for 
glance, as swift as the stab of daggers. 

All the power of Heaven and earth 
could not recall that glance nor undo its 
revelations. The man and the woman 
stood face to face revealed. 

He bent down towards her face. Af- 
frighted by his passion, scarcely able to 
stand in her sudden emotion, she started 
back. The action, the instant of time, re- 
called him to himself. He dropped her 
hands, and was gone. And the woman, 
her knees refusing any longer to support 
her, sank into a chair, helpless, and saw 
him go, and knew in that moment the 
height of a woman's joy, the depth of a 
woman's despair. 

It had come to her! 


‘* You are 


Steeled by her 
science, shielded by her philanthropy, 
schooled in indifference to love, it had 


come to her! And it was hopeless. 
less? It was absurd. Her life was de- 
termined. In no event could it be in 
harmony with his opinions, with his re- 
ligion, which was dearer to him than life. 
There was a great gulf between them 
which she could not pass unless she 
ceased to be herself. And he? A severe 
priest! Vowed and consecrated against 
human passion! What a government of 
the world-—if there was any government 
—that could permit such a thing! It was 
terrible. 

And yet she was loved! 


Hope- 
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her heart with all the pain, with all the 
despair. And with it all was a great 
pity for him, alone, gone into the wilder- 
ness, as it would seem to him, to struggle 
with his fierce temptation. 

It had come on darker as she sat there. 
The lamps were lighted, and she was re- 
minded of some visits she must make. 
She went, mechanically, to her room to 
prepare for going. The old jacket, which 
she took up, did look rather rusty. She 
went to the press—it was not much ofa 
wardrobe—and put on the one that was 
reserved for holidays. And the hat? Her 
friends had often joked her about the hat, 
but now for the first time she seemed to 
see it as it might appear to others. As 
she held it in her hand, and then put it on 
before the mirror, she smiled a little, faint- 
ly, at its appearance. And then she laid 
it aside for her better hat. She never had 
been so long in dressing before. And in 
the evening, too, when it could make no 
difference! It might, after all, be a little 
more cheerful for her forlorn patients. 
Perhaps she was not conscious that she 
was making selections, that she was pay- 
ing a little more attention to her toilet 
than usual. Perhaps it was only the 
woman who was conscious that she was 
loved. 

It would be difficult to say what emo- 
tion was uppermost in the mind of Father 
Damon as he left the house—mortifica- 
tion, contempt of himself, or horror. But 
there was a sense of escape, of physical 
escape, and the imperative need of it, 
that quickened his steps almost into a 
run. In the increasing dark, at this hour, 
in this quarter of the town, there were 
comparatively few whose observation of 
him would recali him to himself. He 
thought only of escape, and of escape 
from that quarter of the city that was the 
witness of his labors and his failure. For 
the moment to get away from this was 
the one necessity, and without reasoning 
in the matter, only feeling, he was hurry- 
ing, stumbling in his haste, northward. 
Before he went to the hospital he had 
been tired, physically weary. He was 
scarcely conscious of it now; indeed, his 
body, his hated body, seemed lighter, and 
the dominant spirit now awakened to 
contempt of it had a certain pleasure in 
testing it, in drawing upon its vitality, to 
the point of exhaustion if possible. It 
should be seen which was master. 

His rapid pace presently brought him 
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‘into one of the great avenues leading to 


Harlem. That was the direction he 
wished to go. That was where he knew, 
without making any decision, he must 
go, to the haven of the house of his or- 
der,on the heights beyond Harlem. A 
train was just clattering along on the 
elevated road above him. He could see 
the faces at the windows, the black mass- 
es crowding the platforms. It went pound- 
ing by as if it were freight from another 
world. He was in haste, but haste to es- 
cape from himself. That way, bearing 
him along with other people, and in the 
moving world, was to bring him in touch 
with humanity again, and so with what 
was most hateful in himself. He must be 
alone: But there was a deeper psychio- 
logical reason than that for walking, in- 
stead of availing himself of the swiftest 
method of escape. He was not fleeing 
from justice or pursuit. When the mind 
is in torture and the spirit is torn, the in- 
stinetive effort is to bodily activity, to 
force physical exertion, as if there must 
be compensation for the mental strain 
in the weariness of nature. The priest 
obeyed this instinct, as if it were possible 
to walk away from himself, and went on, 
at first with almost no sense of weari- 
ness. 

And the shame! He could not bear to 
be observed. It seemed to him that every 
one would see in his face that he was a 
recreant priest, perjured and forsworn. 
And so great had been his spiritual pride! 
So removed he had deemed himself from 
the weakness of humanity! And he had 
yielded at the first temptation, and the 
commonest of all temptations! Thank 
God, he had not quite yielded. He had 
fled. And yet, how would it have been 
if Ruth Leigh had not had a moment of 
reserve,of prudent repulsion! He groaned 
in anguish. The sin was in the inten- 
tion. It was no merit of his that he had 
not with a kiss of passion broken his 
word to his Lord and lost his soul. 

It was remorse that was driving him 
along the avenue; no room for any other 
thought yet, or feeling. Perhaps it is 
true in these days that the old-fashioned 
torture known as remorse is rarely expe- 
rienced except under the name of detec- 
tion. But it was a reality with this high- 
ly sensitive nature, with this conscience 
educated to the finest edge of feeling. 
The world need never know his moment’s 
weakness; Ruth Leigh he could trust as 


he would have trusted his own sister to 
guard his honor—that was all over- 
never, he was sure, would she even by a 
look recall the past; but he knew how he 
had fallen, and the awful measure of his 
lapse from loyalty to his Master. And 
how could he ever again stand before 
erring, sinful men and women and speak 
about that purity which he had violated? 
Could repentance, confession, penitence, 
Wipe away this stain? 

As he went on, his mind in a whirl 
of humiliation, self-accusation, and con- 
tempt, at length he began to be con 
scious of physical weariness. Except the 
biscuit and the glass of wine at the hos- 
pital, he had taken nothing since his light 
luncheon. When he came to the Har- 
lem Bridge he was compelled to rest. 
Leaning against one of the timbers and 
half seated, with the softened roar of the 
city in his ears, the lights gleaming on tlie 
heights, the river flowing dark and silent, 
he began to be conscious of his situation. 
Yes, he was very tired. It seemed diffi- 
cult to go on without help of some sort. 
At length he crossed the bridge. Lights 
were gleaming from the saloons along 
the street. He paused in front of one, ir- 
resolute. Food he could not taste, but 
something he must have to carry him on. 
But no, that would not do; he could not 
enter that in his priest’s garb. He dragged 
himself along until he came to a drug- 
shop, the modern saloon of the respecta- 
bly virtuous. That he entered, and sat 
down ona stool by the soda-water count- 
er. The expectant clerk stared at him 
while waiting the order, his hand tenta- 
tively seeking one of the faucets of re- 
freshment. 

‘*T feel a little feverish,” said the fa- 
ther. ‘‘ You may give me five grains of 
quinine in whiskey.” 

‘That ‘ll put you all right,” said the 
boy as he handed him the mixture. ‘‘ It’s 
all the go now.” 

It seemed to revive him, and he went 
out and walked on towards the heights. 
Somehow, seeing this boy, coming back 
to common life, perhaps the strong and un- 
accustomed stimulant, gave a new shade 
to his thoughts. He was safe. Present- 
ly he would be at the Retreat. He would 
rest, and then gird up his loins and face 
life again. The mood lasted for some 
time. And when the sense of physical 
weariness came back, that seemed to dull 
the acuteness of his spiritual torment. 
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It was late when he reached the house 
and rang the night-bell. No one of the 
brothers was up except Father Monies, 
and it was he who came to the door. 

‘““You! So late! Is anything the 
matter ?” 

‘IT needed to come,” the father said, 
simply, and he grasped the door - post, 
steadying himself as he came in. 

‘“You look like a ghost.” 

‘‘Yes. I’m tired. I walked.” 

‘“Walked? From Rivington Street?” 

‘‘Nearly. I felt like it.” 

‘Tt’s most imprudent. 
first?” 

‘**T wasn’t hungry.” 

‘But you must have something at 
And Father Monies hurried away, 
heated some bouillon by a spirit- lamp, 
and brought it, with bread, and set it be- 
fore his unexpected guest. 

‘There, eat that, and get to bed as soon 
as youcan. It was great nonsense.” 

And Father Damon obeyed. Indeed, 
he was too exhausted to talk. 


You 


dined 


onee.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

FATHER DAMON slept the sleep of ex- 
haustion. In this for a time the mind 
But 
presently, as the vital currents were 
aroused, the mind began to play its fan- 
tastic tricks. He was a seminary student, 
he was ordained, he was taking his vows 
before the bishop, he was a robust and 
consecrated priest performing his first ser- 
vice, shining, it seemed to him, before the 
congregation in the purity of his separa- 
tion from the world. How strong he felt. 
And then came perplexities, difficulties, 
interests, and conflicting passions in life 
that he had not suspected, good that 
looked like evil, and evil that had an al- 
loy of virtue, and the way was confused. 
And then there was a vision of a sort of 
sister of charity working with him in the 
evil and the good, drawing near to him, 
and yet repelling him with a cold, scien- 
tifie scepticism that chilled him like blas- 
phemy; but so patient was she, so uncon- 
scious of self, that gradually he lost this 
feeling of repulsion and saw only the 
woman, that wonderful creation, tender, 
pitiful comrade, the other self. And then 
there was darkness and blindness, and he 
stood once more before his congregation, 
speaking words that sounded hollow, hear- 
ing responses that mocked him, stared at 
by accusing eyes that knew him fora hyp- 


joined in the lethargy of the body. 
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ocrite. And he rushed away and left 
them, hearing their laughter as he went, 
and so into the street—plainly it was Riv- 
ington Street—and faces that he knew 
had a smile and a sneer, and he heard 
comments as he passed: ‘*‘ Hulloa, Father 
Damon, come in and havea drink.” ‘I 
say, Father Damon, I seen her going 
round into Grand Street.” 

When Father Monies looked in, just 
before daylight, Father Damon was still 
sleeping, but tossing restlessly and mut- 
tering incoherently ; and he did not arouse 
him for the early devotions. 

It was very late when he awoke, and 
opened his eyes to a confused sense of 
some great calamity. Father Monies was 
standing by the bedside with a cup of 
coffee. 

‘You have hada good sleep. 
take this, and then you may get up. 
breakfast will wait for you.” 

Father Damon started up. ‘Why didn’t 
you call me? Iam late for the mission.” 

‘“Oh, Bendes has gone down long 
ago. You must take it easy; rest to-day. 
You'll] be all right. You haven't a bit of 
fever.” 

‘* But,” still declining the coffee, ‘‘ be- 
fore I break my fast, I have something to 
say to you. I—” 

‘Get some strength first. Besides, I 
have an engagement. I cannot wait. Pull 
yourself together; I may not be back be- 
fore evening.” 

So it was fated that he should be left 
still with himself. After his coffee he 
dressed slowly, as if it were not he, but 
some one else going through this familiar 
duty, as if it were scarcely worth while 
to do anything any more. And then, be- 
fore attempting his breakfast, he went into 
the little oratory, and remained long in 
the attitude of prayer, trying to realize 
what he was and what he had done. He 
prayed for himself, for help, for humility, 
and he prayed for her; he had been used 
of late to pray for her guidance, now he 
prayed that she might be sustained. 

When he came forth it was in a calm- 
er frame of mind. It was all clear now. 
When Father Monies returned he would 
confess, and take his penance, and reso- 
lutely resume his life. He understood life 
better now. Perhaps this: blow was need- 
ed for his spiritual pride. 

It was a mild winter day, bright, and 
with a touch of summer, such as some- 
times gets shuffled into our winter calen- 
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dar. The book that he took up did not 
interest him; he was in no mood for the 
quiet meditation that it usually suggested 
to him, and he put it down and strolled 
out, directing his steps further up the 
height, and away from the suburban stir. 
As he went on there was something con- 
sonant with his feelings in the bare win- 
try landscape, and when he passed the 
ridge and walked along the top of the 
river slope, he saw, as it seemed to him he 
had not seen it before, that lovely reach 
of river, the opposite wooded heights, the 
noble pass above, the peacefulness and in- 
vitation of nature. Had he a new sense 
to see all this? There was a softness in 
the distant outline, villas peeped out here 
and there, carriages were passing in the 
road below, there was a cheerful life in 
the stream--there was a harmony in the 
aspect of nature and humanity from this 
height. Was not the world beautiful? 
and human emotion, affection, love, were 
they alien to the Divine intention? 

She loved beauty; she was fond of flow- 
ers; often she had spoken to him of her 
childish delight in her little excursions, 
rarely made, into the country. He could 
see her now standing just there and feast- 
ing her eyes on this noble panorama, and 
he could see her face all aglow, as she 
might turn to him and say, ‘‘ Isn't it beau- 
tiful, Father Damon?” And she was down 
in those reeking streets, climbing about 
in the foul tenement-houses, taking a sick 
child in her arms, speaking a word of 
cheer—a good physician going about do- 
ing good! 

And it might have been! Why was it 
that this peace of nature should bring up 
her image, and that they should seem in 
harmony? Was not the love of beauty 
and of goodness the same thing? Did 
God require in His service the atrophy of 
the affections? As long as he was in the 
world was it right that he should isolate 
himself from any of its sympathies and 
trials? Why was it not a higher life to 
enter into the common lot, and suffer, if 
need be, in the struggle to purify and en- 
noble all? He remembered the days he 
had once passed in the Trappist monas- 
tery of Gethsemane. The perfect peace 
of mind of the monks was purchased at 
the expense of the extirpation of every 
want, all will, every human interest. 
Were these men anything but specimens 
in a Museum of Failures? And yet, for 
the time being, it had seemed attractive 


to him, this simple vegetable existence 
whose only object was preparation for 
death by the extinction of all passion and 
desire. No, these were not soldiers of the 
Lord, but the faint-hearted, who had slunk 
into the hospital. 

All this afternoon he was drifting in 
thought, arraigning his past life, excusing 
it, condemning it, and trying to forecast 
its future. Was this a trial of his con 
stancy and faith, or had he made a mis 
take, entered upon a slavish career, from 
which he ought to extricate himself at 
any cost of the world’s opinion? But 
presently he was aware that in all these 
debates with himself her image appeared 
He was trying to fit his life to the though 
of her. And when this became clearer in 
his tortured mind, the woman appeared 
asatemptation. It was not, then, the love 
of beauty, not even the love of humanity. 
and very far from being the service o! 
his Master, that he was discussing, but 
only his desire for one person. It was 
that, then, that made him, for that tata! 
instant, forget his vow, and yield to the 
impulse of human passion. The thought 
of that moment stung him with confusion 
and shame. There had been moments in 
this afternoon wandering when it had 
seemed possible for him to ask for release. 
and to take up a human, sympathetic life 
with her, in mutual consecration in the 
service of the Lord’s poor. Yes, and by 
love to lead her into a higher conception 
of the Divine love. But this breaking a 
solemn vow at the dictates of passion was 
a mortal sin —there was no other name 
for it—a sin demanding repentance and 
expiation. 

As he at last turned homeward, facing 
the great city and his life there, this be 
came more clear to him. He walked rap- 
idly. The lines of his face became set in 
a hard judgment of himself. He thought 
no more of escaping from himself, but of 
subduing himself, stamping out the ap- 
peals of his lower nature. It was in this 
mood that he returned. 

Father Monies was awaiting him, and 
welcomea him with-that look of affection, 
of more than brotherly love, which the 
good man had for the younger priest. 

‘** [hope your walk has done you good.” 

**Perhaps,” Father Damon_ replied, 
without any leniency in his face; ‘but 
that does not matter. I must tell you 
what I could not last night. Can you 
hear me?” 
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They went together into the oratory. 
Father Damon did not spare himself. He 
kept nothing back that could heighten 
the enormity of his offence. 

And Father Monies did not attempt 
to lessen the impression upon himself of 
the seriousness of the scandal. He was 
shocked. He was exceedingly grave, but 
he was even more pitiful. His experience 
of life had been longer than that of the 
penitent. He better knew its temptations. 
His own peace had only been won by long 
crucifixion of the natural desires. 

‘‘T have nothing to say as to your own 
discipline. That you know. But there 
is one thing. You must face this temp- 
tation, and subdue it.” 

‘* You mean that I must go back to my 
labor in the city.” 

‘‘Yes. You can rest here a few days 
if you feel too weak physically.” 

‘‘No; Iam well enough.” He hesi- 
tated. ‘‘I thought perhaps some other 
field, for a time?” 

‘‘There is no other field for you. It is 
not for the moment the question of where 
you can do most good. You are to rein- 
state yourself. You are a soldier of the 


Lord Jesus, and you are to go where the 


battle is most dangerous.” 

That was the substance of it all. There 
was much affectionate counsel and lov- 
ing sympathy mingled with all the in- 
flexible orders of obedience, but the sin 
must be faced and extirpated in presence 
of the enemy. 

On the morrow Father Damon went 
back to his solitary rooms, to his chapel, 
to the round of visitations, to his work 
with the poor, the sinful, the hopeless. 
He did not seek her; he tried not to seem 
to avoid her, or to seem to shun the 
streets where he was most likely to meet 
her, and the neighborhoods she frequent- 
ed. Perhaps he did avoid them a little, 
and he despised himself for doing it. Al- 
most involuntarily he looked to the bench 
by the chapel door which she occasion- 
ally occupied at vespers. She was ney- 
er there, and he condemned himself for 
thinking that she might be; but yet 
wherever he walked there was always 
the expectation that he might encounter 
her. As the days went by and she did not 
appear, his expectation became a kind of 
torture. Was she ill, perhaps? It could 
not be that she had deserted her work. 

And then he began to examine him- 
self with a morbid introspection. Had 
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the hope that he should see her occasion- 
ally influenced him at all in his obedience 
to Father Monies? Had he, in fact, a 
longing to be in the streets where she had 
walked, among the scenes that had wit- 
nessed her beautiful devotion? Had his 
willingness to take up this work again 
been because it brought him nearer to her 
in spirit? 

No, she could not be ill. ‘He heard 
her spoken of, here and there, in his calls 
and ministrations to the sick and dying. 
Evidently she was going about her work 
as usual. Perhaps she was avoiding 
him. Or perhaps she did not care, after 
all, and had lost her respect for him when 
he discovered to her his weakness. And 
he had put himself on a plane so high 
above her. 

There was no conscious wavering in 
his purpose. But from much dwelling 
upon the thought, from much effort rath- 
er to put it away, his desire only to see 
her grew stronger day by day. He had 
no fear. He longed to test himself. He 
was sure that he would be impassive, and 
be all the stronger for the test. He was 
more devoted than ever in his work. He 
was more severe with himself, more char- 
itable to others, and he could not doubt 
that he was gaining a hold, yes, a real 
hold upon the lives of many about him. 
The attendance was better at the chapel; 
more of the penitent and forlorn came to 
him for help. And how alone he was! 
My God, never even to see her! 

In fact, Ruth Leigh was avoiding him. 
It was partly from a womanly reserve— 
called into expression in this form for 
the first time—and partly from a wish to 
spare him pain. She had been under no 
illusion from the first about the hopeless- 
ness of the attachment. She compre- 
hended his character so thoroughly that 
she knew that for him any fall from his 
ideal would mean his ruin. He was one 
of the rare spirits of faith astray in a 
sceptical age. For a time she had studied 
curiously his efforts to adapt himself to 
his surroundings. One of these was join- 
ing a Knights of Labor lodge. Another 

vas his approach to the ethical-culture 
movement of some of the leaders in the 
Neighborhood Guild. Another was his 
interest in the philanthropic work of ag- 
nosties like herself. She could see that 
he, burning with zeal to save the souls of 
men, and believing that there was no 
hope for the world except in the renun- 
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ciation of the world, instinctively shrank 
from these contacts, which, nevertheless, 
he sought in the spirit of a Jesuit mis- 
sionary to a barbarous tribe. 

It was possible for such a man to be 
for a time overmastered by human pas- 
sion; it was possible even that he might 
reason himself temporarily into conduct 
that this natural passion seemed to justi- 
fy, yet she never doubted that there would 
follow an awakening from that state of 
mind as from a horrible delusion. It was 
simply because Ruth Leigh was guided 
by the exercise of reason, and had built 
up her scheme of life upon facts that she 
believed she could demonstrate, that she 
saw so clearly their relations, and felt 
that the faith, which was to her only a 
vagary of the material brain, was to him 
an integral part of his life. 

Love, to be sure, was as unexpected in 
her scheme of life as it was in his; but 
there was on her part no reason why she 
should not yield to it. There was every 
reason in her nature and in her theory 
why she should, for, bounded as her vi- 
sion of life was by this existence, love was 
the highest conceivable good in life. It 
had been with a great shout of joy that 
the consciousness had come to her that 
she loved and was loved. Though she 
might never see him again, this supreme 
experience for man or woman, this un- 
sealing of the sacred fountain of life, 
would be for her an enduring sweetness 
in her lonely and laborious pilgrimage. 
How strong love is they best know to 
whom it is offered and denied. 

And why, so far as she was concerned, 
should she denyit? An ordinary woman 
probably would not. Love is reason 
enough. Why should artificial conven- 
tions defeat it? Whyshould she sacrifice 
herself, if he were willing to brave the 
opinion of the world for her sake? Was 
it any new thing for good men to do this? 
But Ruth Leigh was not an ordinary wo- 
man. Perhaps if her intellect had not 
been so long dominant over her heart it 
would have been different. But the habit 
of being guided by reason was second na- 
ture. She knew that not only his vow 
but the habit of life engendered by the 
vow was an insuperable barrier. And 
besides, and this was the touchstone of 
her conception of life and duty, she felt 
that if he were to break his vow, though 
she might love him, her respect for him 
would be impaired. 


It was a singular phenomenon—very 
much remarked at the time—that the wo 
men who did not in the least share Father 
Damon’s spiritual faith, and would have 
called themselves in contradistinction 
materialists, were those who admired him 
most, were in a way his followers, loved 
to attend his services, were inspired by his 
personality, and drawn to him in a loving 
loyalty. The attraction to these very wo- 
men was his unworldliness, his separate- 
ness, his devotion to an ideal which jn 
their reason seemed a delusion. And no 
women would have been more sensitive 
than they to his fall from his spiritua! 
pinnacle. 

It was easy with a little contrivance 
toavoid meeting him. She did not go to 
the chapel or in its neighborhood when 
he was likely to be going to or from ser- 
vice. She let others send for him when 
in her calls his ministration was required, 
and she was careful not to linger where 
he was likely to come. A little change 
in the time of her rounds was made wit): 
out neglecting her work, for that she 
would not do, and she trusted that if ac- 
cident threw him in her way, circum- 
stances would make it natural and not 
embarrassing. And yet his image was 
never long absent from her thoughts ; 
she wondered if he were dejected, if he 
were ill, if he were lonely, and mostly 
there was for him a great pity in her 
heart, a pity born, alas! of her own sense 
of loneliness. 

How much she was repressing her own 
emotions she knew one evening when she 
returned from her visits and found a let- 
ter in his handwriting. The sight of it 
was a momentary rapture, and then the 
expectation of what it might contain gave 
her a feeling of faintness. The letter was 
long. Its coming needs a word of ex- 
planation. 

Father Damon had begun to use the 
Margaret Fund. He found that its judi- 
cious use was more perplexing than he had 
supposed. He needed advice, the advice 
of those who had more knowledge than 
he had of the merits of relief cases. And 
then there might be many sufferers whom 
he in his limited field neglected. It oc- 
curred to him that Dr. Leigh would be a 
most helpful co-almoner. No sooner did 
this idea come to him than he was spurred 
to put it into effect. This common labor 
would be a sort of bond between them, a 
bond of charity purified from all personal 
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alloy. He weni at once to Mr. Hender- 
son’s office and told him his difficulties, 
and about Dr. Leigh’s work, and the op- 
portunities she would have. Would it not 
be possible for Dr. Leigh to draw from the 
fund on her own checks independent of 
him? Mr. Henderson thought not. Dr. 
Leigh was no doubt a good woman, but 
he didn’t know much about woman visit- 
ors and that sort; their sympathies were 
apt to run away with them, and he should 
prefer at present to have the fund wholly 
under Father Damon's control. 
time, he intimated, he might make more 
lasting provisions with trustees. It would 
be better for Father Damon to give Dr. 
Leigh money as he saw she needed it. 

The letter recited this at length; it had 
a check endorsed, and the writer asked the 
doctor to be hisalmoner. He dwelt very 
much upon the relief this would be to him, 
and the opportunity it would give her in 
many emergencies, and the absolute con- 
fidence he had in her discretion, as well 
as in her quick sympathy with the suf- 
fering about them. And also it would 
be a great satisfaction to him to feel that 
he was associated with her in 
work. 

In its length, in its tone of kindliness, 
of personal confidence, especially in its 
length, it was evident that the writing of 
it had been a pleasure, if not a relief, to 
the sender. Ruth read it and re-read it. 
It was as if Father Damon were there 
speaking to her. She could hear the 
tones of his voice. And the glance of 
love—that last overmastering appeal and 
ery—thrilled through her soul. 

But in the letter there was no love; to 
any third person it would have read like 
an ordinary friendly philanthropic re- 
quest. And her reply, accepting grate- 
fully his trust, was almost formal, only 
the writer felt that she was writing out 
of her heart. 


Some 


such a 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE Roman poet Martial reckons among 
the elements of a happy life ‘‘an income 
left, not earned by toil,” and also ‘‘a wife 


discreet, yet blythe and bright.” Felici- 
ty in the possession of these, the epigram- 
matist might have added, depends upon 
content in the one and full appreciation 
of the other. 

Jack Delancy returned from Wash- 
ington more discontented than when he 
went. His speculation hung fire in a 
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most tantalizing way; more than that, it 
had absorbed nearly all the ‘‘ income not 
earned by toil,” which was at the hazard 
of operations he could neither control 
nor comprehend. And besides, this little 
fortune had come to seem contemptibly 
inadequate. In his associations of the 
past year his spendthrift habits had in- 
creased, and he had been humiliated by 
his inability to keep pace with the prodi- 
gality of those with whom he was most 
intimate. Miss Tavish was an heiress in 
her own right, who never seemed to give 
a thought to the cost of anything she de- 
sired; the Hendersons, for any whim, 
drew upon a reservoir of unknown capa- 
city; and even Mavick began to talk as 
if he owned a flock of geese that laid 
golden eggs. 

To be sure, it was pleasant coming 
home into an atmosphere of sincerity, of 
worship—was it not? It was very flat- 
tering to his self-esteem. The master 
had come! The house was in commo- 
tion. Edith flew to meet him, hugged 
him, shook him, criticised his appear- 
ance, rallied him for a recreant father. 
How well she looked—buoyant, full of 
vivacity, running over with joy, asking a 
dozen questions before he could answer 
one, testifying her delight, her affection, 
in a hundred ways. And the boy! He 
was so eager to see his papa. He could 
converse now—that is, in his way. And 
that prodigy, when Jack was dragged 
into his presence, and also fell down with 
Edith and worshipped him in his erib, 
did actually smile, and appear to know 
that this man belonged to him, was a part 
of his worldly possessions. 

‘* Do you know,” said Edith, looking at 
the boy critically, ‘“‘I think of making 
Fletcher a present, if you approve.” 

‘* What's that?” 

‘* He'll want some place to go to in the 
summer. I want to buy that old place 
where he was born and give it to him. 
Don’t you think it would be a good invest- 
ment?” 

‘* Yes, permanent,” replied Jack, laugh- 
ing at such a mite of a real-estate owner. 

‘*T know he would like it. And you 
don’t object ?” 

‘*Not in the least. It’s next to an an- 
cestral feeling to be the father of a land- 
owner.” 

They were standing close to the crib, 
his arm resting lightly across her shoul- 
ders. He drew her closer to him, and 
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kissed her tenderly. ‘‘ The little chap 
has a golden-hearted mother. I don’t 
know why he should not have a Golden 
House.” 

Her eyes filled with sudden tears. She 
could not speak. But both arms were 
clasped round his neck now. She was 
too happy for words. And the baby, 
looking on with large eyes, seemed to 
find nothing unusual in the proceeding. 
Ife was used to a great deal of this sort of 
nonsense himself. 

It was a happy evening. In truth, 
after the first surprise, Jack was pleased 
with this contemplated purchase. It was 
something removed beyond temptation. 
Edith’s property was secure to her, and it 
was his honorable purpose never to draw 


-it into his risks. But he knew her gen- 


erosity, and he could not answer for him- 
self if she should offer it, as he was sure 
she would do, to save him from ruin. 

There was all the news to tell, the 
harmless gossip of daily life, which Edith 
had a rare faculty of making dramati- 
eally entertaining, with her insight and 
her feeling for comedy. There had been 
a musical at the Blunts’—oh, strictly am- 
ateur—and Edith ran to the piano and 
imitated the singers and took off the 
players, until Jack declared that it beat 
the Conventional Club out of sight. And 
she had been to a parlor mind-cure lec- 
ture, and to a Theosophic conversation, 
and to a Reading Club for the Cultiva- 
tion of a Feeling for Nature through 
Poetry. It was all immensely solemn 
and earnest. And Jack wondered that 
ithe managers did not get hold of these 
things and put them on the stage. No- 
thing could draw like them. Not bur- 
lesques, though, said Edith; not in the 
least. If only these circles would per- 
form in public as they did in private, 
how they would draw! 

And then Father Damon had been to 
consult her about his fund. He had 
been ill, and would not stay, and seemed 
more severe and ascetic than ever. She 
was sure something was wrong. For 
Dr. Leigh, whom she had sought out sev- 
eral times, was reserved, and did not vol- 
untarily speak of Father Damon; she had 
heard that he was throwing himself with 
more than his usual fervor into his work. 
There was plenty to talk about. The 
purchase of the farm by the sea had bet- 
ter not be delayed; Jack might have to 
go down and see the owner. Yes, he 


would make it his first business in the 
morning. Perhaps it would be best to 
get some Long-Islander to buy it for 
them. 

By the time it was ten o'clock, Jack 
said he thought he would step down to 
the Union a moment. Edith’s counte- 
nance fell. There might be letters, he 
explained, and he had a little matter of 
business; he wouldn't be late. 

It was very agreeable, home was, and 
Edith was charming. He could distinct- 
ly feel that she was charming. But Jack 
was restless. He felt the need of talking 
with somebody about what was on his 
mind. If only with Major Fairfax. He 
would not consult the Major, but the lat- 
ter was in the way of picking up all 
sorts of gossip, both social and Street 
gossip. 

And the Major was willing to unpack 
his budget. It was not very reassuring, 
what he had to tell; in fact, it was some- 
what depressing, the general tightness 
and the panicky uncertainty, until, after 
a couple of glasses of Scotch, the finan- 
cial world began to open a little and seem 
more hopeful. 

‘*The Hendersons are going to build,” 
Jack said at length, after a remark of 
the Major’s about that famous operator. 

‘*Build? What for? They’ve got a 
palace.” 

‘*Carmen says it’s for an object-lesson. 
To show New York millionaires how to 
adorn their city.” 

‘It’s like that little—schemer. What 
does Henderson say?” 

‘‘He appears to be willing. I can’t 
get the hang of Henderson. He doesn’t 
seem to care what his wife does. He’sa 
cynical cuss. The other night, at dinner, 
in Washington, when the thing was talked 
over, he said: ‘ My dear, I don’t know why 
you shouldn't do that as well as anything. 
Let’s build a house of gold, as Nero did; 
we are in the Roman age.’ Carmen look- 
ed dubious for a moment, but she said, 
‘You know, Rodney, that you always 
used to say that some time you would 
show New York what a house ought to 
be in this climate.’ ‘ Well, go on,’ and he 
laughed. ‘I suppose lightning will not 
strike that sooner than anything else.’ ”’ 

‘*Seems to me,” said the Major, reflect- 


ively, reaching out his hand for the brown 
mug, ‘‘the way he gives that woman her 
head, and doesn’t care what she does, he 
must have a contempt for her.” 
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‘*T wish somebody had that sort of con- 
tempt for me,” replied Jack, filling up his 
glass also. 

‘But, I tell you,” he continued, ‘** Mrs. 
Henderson has caught on to the new no- 
Her idea is the union of all the 
arts. She has already got the refusal of 
a square ‘way up town, on the rise oppo- 
site the Park, and has been consulting ar- 
chitects about it. It is to be surrounded 
with the building, with a garden in the 
interior, a tropical garden, under glass in 
the winter. The facades are to be gor- 
geous and monumental. Artists and 
sculptors are to decorate it, inside and 
out. Why shouldn't there be color on 
the exterior, gold and painting, like the 
Fugger palaces in Augsburg, only on a 
great scale? The artists don’t see any 
reason why there should not. It will 
make the city brilliant, that sort of thing, 
in place of our monotonous stone lanes. 
And it’s using her wealth for the public 
benefit—the architects and artists all say 
that. Gad, I don’t know but the little 
woman is beginning to regard herself as 
a public benefactor.” 

‘*She is that or nothing,” 
Major, warmly. 


tions. 


echoed the 


‘**And do you know,” continued Jack, 
confidentially, ‘‘I think she’s got the right 


idea. If I have any luck—of course I 
sha’n't do that-—but if I have any luck, I 
mean to build a house that’s got some 
life in it—color, old boy, something unique 
and stunning.” 

‘*So you will,” cried the Major, enthu- 
siastically, and, raising his glass, ‘‘ Here’s 
to the house that Jack built!” 

It was later than he thought it would 
be when he went home, but Jack was at- 
tended all the way by a vision of a Golden 
House—all gold wouldn't be too good, 
and he will build it, damme, for Edith 
and the boy. 

The next morning not even the foun- 
dations of this structure were visible. 
The master of the house came down to 
a late breakfast, out of sorts with life, 
almost surly. Not even Edith’s bright 
face and fresh toilet and radiant welcome 
appealed to him. No one would have 
thought from her appearance that she 
had waited for him last night hour after 
hour, and had at last gone to bed with a 
heavy heart, and not to sleep—to toss, 
and listen, and suffer a thousand tortures 
of suspense. How many tragedies of 
this sort are there nightly in the metrop- 
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olis, none the less tragic because they 
are subjects of jest in the comic papers 
and on the stage! What would be the 
condition of social life if women ceased 
to be anxious in this regard, and let loose 
the reins in an easy-going indifference? 
What, in fact, is the condition in those 
households where the wives do not care? 
One can even perceive a tender sort of 
loyalty to women in the ejaculation of 
that battered old veteran, the Major, 
‘Thank God, there’s nobody sitting up 
for me!” 

Jack was not consciously rude. He 
even asked about the baby. And he 
sipped his coffee and glanced over the 
morning journal, and he referred to the 
conversation of the night before, and said 
that he would look after the purchase at * 
once. If Edith had put on an aspect of 
injury, and had intimated that she had 
hoped that his first evening at home 
might have been devoted to her and the 
boy, there might have been a scene, for 
Jack needed only an occasion to vent his 
discontent. And for the chronicler of 
social life a scene is so much easier to 
deal with, an outburst of temper and 
sharp language, of accusation and re- 
crimination, than the well-bred common- 
place of an undefined estrangement. 

And yet estrangement is almost too 
strong a word to use in Jack’s case. He 
would have been the first to resent it. 
But the truth was that Edith, in the life 
he was leading, was a rebuke to him; 
her very purity and unworldliness were 
out of accord with his associations, with 
his ventures, with his dissipations in that 
smart and glittering circle where he was 
more welcome the more he lowered his 
moral standards. Could he help it if 
after the first hours of his return he felt 
the restraint of his home, and that the 
life seemed a little flat? Almost uncon- 
sciously to himself, his interests and his 
inclinations were elsewhere. 

Mdith, with the divination of a woman, 
felt this. Last night her love alone seem- 
ed strong enough to hold him, to bring 
him back to the purposes and the aspira- 
tions that only last summer had appeared 
to transform him. Now he was slipping 
away again. How pitiful it is, this con- 
test of a woman, who lias only her own 
love, her own virtue, with the world and 
its allurements and seductions, for the 
possession of her husband’s heart! How 
powerless she is against these subtle in- 
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vitations, these unknown and all-encom- 
passing temptations! At times the whole 
drift of life, of the easy morality of the 
time, is against her. The current is so 
strong that no wonder she is often swept 
away in it. And what could an impar- 
tial observer of things as they are say 
otherwise than that John Delancey was 
leading the common life of his kind and 
his time, and that Edith was only bring- 
ing trouble on herself by being out of 
sympathy with it? 

He might not be in at luncheon, he 
said, when he was prepared to go down 
town. He seldom was. He called at his 
broker’s. Still suspense. He wrote to the 
Long Island farmer. At the Union he 
found a scented note from Carmen. They 
had all returned from the capital. How 
rejoiced she was to be at home! And she 
was dying to see him; no, not dying, but 
very much living; and it was very im- 
portant. She should expect him at the 
usual hour. And could he guess what 
gown she would wear? 

And Jack went. What hold had this 
woman on him? Undoubtedly she had 
fascinations, but he knew, knew well 
enough by this time, that her friendship 
was based wholly on calculation. And 
yet what a sympathetic comrade she could 
be! How freely he could talk with her; 
there was no subject she did not adapt 
herself to. No doubt it was this adapta- 
bility that made her such a favorite. She 
did not demand too much virtue or require 
too much conventionality. The hours he 
was with her he was wholly at his ease. 
She made him satisfied with himself, and 
she didn’t disturb his conscience. 

‘*T think,” said Jack-—he was holding 
both her hands with a swinging motion— 
when she came forward to greet him, and 
looking at her critically—*' I think I like 
you better in New York than in Wash- 
ington.” 

‘*That is because you see more of me 
here.” 

‘*Oh, I saw you enough in Washing- 
ton.” 

‘*But that was my public manner. I 
have to live up to Mr. Henderson's repu- 
tation.” 

‘* And here you only have to live up to 
mine?” 

‘*T ean live for my friends,” she replied, 
with an air of candor, giving a very per- 
ceptible pressure with her little hands. 
“Isn't that enough?” 


Jack kissed each little hand before he 
let it drop, and looked as if he believed. 
‘* And how does the house get on?” 

‘‘Famously. The lot is bought. Mr. 
Van Brunt was here all the morning. It’s 
going to be something Oriental, mediz- 
val, nineteenth-century, gorgeous, and 
domestic. Van Brunt says he wants it to 
represent me.” 

‘** How?” inquired Jack; ‘‘all the four 
facades different?” 

‘** With an interior unity—all the styles 
brought to express an individual taste, 
don’t you know. A different house from 
the four sides of approach, and inside, 
home—that’s the idea.” 

‘It appears to me,” said Jack, still ban- 
tering, ‘‘that it will look like an apart- 
ment-house.” 

‘*That is just what it will not—that 
is, outside unity, and inside a menagerie. 
This won’t look gregarious. It is to have 
not more than three stories, perhaps only 
two. And then exterior color, decoration, 
statuary.” 

** And gold?” 

‘** Not too much—not to give it a cheap 
gilded look. Oh, I asked him about Ne- 
ro’s house. As I remember it, that was 
mostly caverns. Mr. Van Brunt laughed, 
and said they were not going to excavate 
this house. The Roman notion was bar- 
barous grandeur. But in point of beauty 
and luxury, this would be as much supe- 
rior to Nero’s house as the electric light 
is to a Roman lamp.” 

** Not classic, then?” 

‘Why, all that’s good in classic form, 
with the modern spirit. You ought to 
hear Mr. Van Brunt talk. This country 
has never yet expressed itself in domestic 
inhabitation.” 

‘It’s going to cost! 
Henderson say?” 

‘*T think he rather likes it. He told 
Mr. Van Brunt toconsult me and go ahead 
with his plans. But he talks queerly. He 
said he thought he would have money 
enough at least for the foundation. Do 
you think, Jack,” asked Carmen, with a 
sudden change of manner, *‘ that Mr. Hen- 
derson is really the richest man in the 
United States?” 

‘*Some people say so. Really, I don’t 
know how any one ean tell. If he let go 
his hand from his affairs, I don’t know 
what a panic would do.” 

Carmen looked thoughtful. ‘‘ He said 
to me once that he wasn’t afraid of the 
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Street any more. I told him this morn- 
ing that I didn’t want to begin this if it 
was going to incommode him.” 

‘What did he say?” 

** He was just going out. He looked at 
me a moment with that speculative sort 
of look—no, it isn’t cynical, as you say: I 
know it so well—and then said: ‘Oh, go 
ahead. I guess it will be all right. If 
anything happens, you can turn it into a 
boarding-house. It will be an excellent 
sanitarium.’ That wasall. Anyway, it’s 
something todo. Come, ljet’s go and see 
the place.” And she started up and 
touched the bell for the carriage. It was 
more than something to do. In those 
days before her marriage, when her mo- 
ther was living, and when they wandered 
about Europe, dangerously near to the 
reputation of adventuresses, the girl had 
her dream of chateaus and castles and 
splendor. Her chance did not come in 
Europe, but, as she would have said, Prov- 
idence is good to those who wait. 

The next day Jack went to Long Island, 
and the farm was bought, and the deed 
brought to Edith, who, with much for- 
mality, presented it to the boy, and that 
young gentleman showed his apprecia- 
tion of it by trying to eat it. It would 
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ATEVER was sporting England more 
LN seriously afflicted than it is to-day 
by golf-mania. Never was a situation 
so incongruous with our orthodox pre- 
conception as that of the Britisher in the 
throes of this disease, for disease it cer- 
tainly is, and not the less deeply seated 
for failing to disclose its symptoms. 

To the occasional or casual observer 
there appears in the Englishman’s de- 
meanor on the links no departure from 
his usual placidity. He stalks upon the 
grounds with habitual solemnity, and 
takes up the game in the same serious- 
ness that has been associated with him 
at play. If the on-looker follows the 
player around the course, he seeks in vain 
for any visible sign of that joyous spirit 
which he, likely as not, has imagined 
fitting accompaniment to athletic con- 
test. 

But in golf the Briton is a contradic- 
tion. He gives no outward evidence 


have seemed a pretty incident to Jack, if 
he had not been absorbed in more impor- 
tant things. 

But he was very much absorbed, and 
apparently more idle than ever. As the 
days went on, and the weeks, he was less 
and less at home, and in a worse humor- 
thatis,at home. Carmen did not find him 
ill-humored, nor was there any change 
towards the fellows at the Union, except 
that it was noticed that he had his cross 
days. There was nothing specially to dis- 
tinguish him from a dozen others, who 
led the same life of vacuity, of mild dissi- 
pation, of enforced pleasure. A wager 
now and then on an ‘‘event”’; a fictitious 
interest in elections; lively partisanship 
in society scandals. Notmuchelse. The 
theatres were stale, and only endurable on 
account of the little suppers afterwards; 
and really there wasn’t much in life ex- 
cept the women who made it agreeable. 

Major Fairfax was not a model; there 
had pot much survived out of his check- 
ered chances and experiences, except a 
certain instinct of being a gentleman, sir; 
the close of his life was not exactly a de- 
sirable goal; but even the Major shook 
his head over Jack. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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of perturbation, though, to borrow top- 
ical opera slang, he boils within. It is 
only to his familiars in tle club-house 
and around his own board that the Eng- 
lishman reveals himself, and there, by 
the softening influences of good cheer, 
may you discover how hopeless a victim 
he is to the ancient and royal game. 
Before he has finished his Scotch and 
soda he will play over again every stroke 
of that last round in which he was beaten 
a single hole, and then take up in elab- 
orate detail certainly every bunker and 
almost every brae on the course, until he 
has at length decided to his complete sat- 
isfaction on the identical stroke and spot 
that caused his downfall. I should be 
willing to give long odds in a wager on 
every golfing enthusiast in Great Britain 
being able to find, blindfolded, any given 
hazard on his home links, and the great 
majority of hazards on every course in 
England or Scotland. To hear them dis- 
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cuss strokes to evade, I was near saying, al- 
most every bit of whin, and locate every 
sand dune, is to gain some idea of the 
range and strength of golf mania. 

I was prepared to find the country gone 
golf-crazy, but I found instead a condi- 
tion bordering on what I have called golf- 
insomnia, though I should add that my 
observations were made from esoteric van- 
tage-ground. At first I was disappoint- 
ed, and ascribed the stories I had heard 
of the golf-furor to newspaper license; I 
had looked for some familiar token by 
which I might recognize the craze—signs 
such as in America indicate unmistak- 
ably that a boom But my first 
visit to links so depressed me that I nearly 
reached a determination to pass by golf 
altogether in my pilgrimage —in the 
eventual failure of which resolution my 
readers have my heart-felt sympathy. 

I had but just returned to London after 
an exciting day’s sport with the Devon and 
Somerset stag-hounds, and concluded to 
devote an afternoon to golf at Wimble 
don, which is in the suburbs of London, 
and will be remembered by Americans as 
the scene of the international rifle matches. 

It was a disillusionizing experience, 
that first sight of the much-heralded and 
antique game. Speaking retrospectively, 
Iam not sure I have a very distinct rec- 
ollection of just what I reckoned on view- 
ing; I do not believe I expected to see 
players astride their clubs prancing about 
the teeing-ground in ill-concealed eager- 
ness for the affray, nor a dense and cheer- 
ing throng of spectators surrounding the 
putting-green of the home hole, nor tri- 
umphautly shouldered victors borne from 
the field amid hosannas and tumultuous 
applause by the populace. We Amer- 
icans, J know, are nothing if not specula- 
tive, but I really question if such a will- 
o’-the- wisp danced to my seduction on the 
journey out to Wimbledon. Yet I do re- 
member I had read so much in the papers 
and heard so much in the clubs that I 
was led to look for a certain amount of 
animation on the links, tempered of course 
by the national disposition. 

Even as I write now I can feel again 
the dejection that came over me in 
successive and widening waves as I look- 
ed for the first time on the game tliat is 
reported to have converted in the last 
two or three years more disciples than 
any other in the old country. At first I 
thought I had gone on tlie links during 
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alullinthe play. Then I persuaded my- 
self that I had arrived on a day set apart 
for the convalescents of some near-by san- 
itarium, but as I discovered my error in 
the ruddy imprint of health on their 
cheeks, my wonder grew that so many 
vigorous, young, and middle-aged men 
could find amusement in what appeared 
to me to be a melancholy and systematized 
‘‘constitutional.”” Once recovered from 
the initial shock, I found amusement in 
the awful solemnity that enveloped the 
on-lookers about the putting-green, every 
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CLUB-HOUSE AND HOME HOLE, ST. ANDREWS. 


mother’s son of whom watched the holing 
out with bated breath. One, standing next 
to me in the crowd, and whose pleasing 
face gave encouragement, while the fre- 
quency with which he had trod on my 
toes seemed to me to have established a 
sufficient entente cordiale between us, 
bestowed upon me, when I asked why no 
one called the number of strokes each play- 
er had taken, so we would all know how 
they stood, such a look of righteous hor- 
ror as I am sure would have caused any 
but an irrepressible American to wish the 
earth might open and swallow him. But 
being an American it simply increased 
my thirst for knowledge, and at the next 
sally I upset him completely by asking 
why a player, who was executing the 
‘‘waggle” with all the deliberate nicety 
of one thoroughly appreciative of that 
important prelude to the flight of the 
ball, did not hit it instead of wasting so 


much time and en- 
ergy flourishing his 
‘* stick ” above it. 

To have alluded 
with levity to one 
of the rudimentary 
functions of the 
game was appall- 
ing enough in all 
conscience, but to 
have called a club 
a stick was too 
much for my 
neighbor, and he 
of the aggressive 
feet moved away 
from the tee witha 
pained expression 
clouding the open 
countenance that had tempted my golf- 
ing innocence. 

Subsequent and solitary wanderings 
about the links brought but little solace 
to my joyless sporting soul, for it seemed 
that at every turning I was challenged by 
loud and emphatic cries of ‘‘ fore,” the sig- 
nificance of which I did not understand, 
while the air appeared to be filled with 
flying balls that whizzed past at uncom- 
fortable proximity, or alighted just behind 
me, after a flight of a hundred and fifty 
yards or so, with a thud far from reassur- 
ing. It does not seem probable such a 
situation could under any circumstances 
have a humorous side; but it may, and I 
have laughed until my head ached over 
the comical consternation of some luckless 
and obstinate duffer, who, instead of per- 
mitting, as courtesy and tradition teach, 
more skilful following players to pass 
him, continued on his laborious and turf- 
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A VIEW 


bruising way, driven into by those im- 
mediately back of him, and damned by 
every golfer on the links. 


Given an 
irascible and stubborn and indifferent (a 
combination that has been known to ex- 
ist) leading player, with following balls 
dropping around him, and I fancy even 
an Englishman, if he is not playing, will 
acknowledge the picture mirth - provok- 
ing. At Wimbledon I was the hapless 
but by no means adjectived victim, for 
though I was looking for animation, it 
was in the roéle of spectator rather than 
that of participant. 

What broke the gloom of that first day 
of my experience, and turned indifference 
to a desire for knowledge, were the indi- 
vidual manoeuvres on the putting-green, 
which, sometimes grotesque, frequently 
picturesque, and invariably fraught with 
the weightiest meditation, convinced me 
that any game requiring such earnest play 
must improve on acquaintance. The put- 
ting-green presents a scene for the student 
of human nature, with its exhibitions of 
temperaments and varied styles of play: 
one will make a minute and lengthy sur- 
vey over the few yards of turf that separate 
his ball from the hole, and attain the cli- 
max of his joy or woe bya short sharp tap 
with the club; another devotes his critical 
attention to the lie of the ball, followed 
by a painfully deliberate aim that seems 
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never to quite reach the explosive point; 
some appear to acquire confidence by the 
narrowing of the human circle around 
the hole; others wave all back save their 
caddie, who, like a father confessor, re- 
mains at their side administering unction 
of more or less extremity to the last. 

The duties of the caddie are manifold, 
including the responsibilities of pre- 
ceptor, doctor, and lawyer. He will be 
called upon to devise means of escape 
from soul-trying bunkers, administer to 
the wounded pride of the unsuccessful, 
and turn legislator at a crowded teeing- 
ground; he must even at times serve as 
a foil to the wrath of the disconsolate 
player who has ‘‘ foozled” a drive that 
was confidently expected to carry him 
safely beyond a formidable hazard. 
There are caddies and caddies, to be 
sure, but when of the right sort, no ser- 
vants, I faney, receive such marked ev- 
idence of their master’s regard. Most 
of them are Scotch, and some of them the 
most picturesque figures on the golfing- 
green, 

I was shortly to have my wish for 
knowledge fulfilled, for not a week after 
my Wimbledon experience a good Samar- 
itan, in the guise of a handsome type of 
the beau ideal Briton—six feet in height, 
and with cheeks that bloomed as rosy as 
a girl’s—introduced me to the Ranelagh 
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links, and so let his good-nature get the 
better of his judgment as to undertake 
the direction of my golfing education. I 
dare say he was misled into this rash un 
dertaking by my evident confidence in 
myself, which was really supreme. I had 
previously gone around the links a cou- 
ple of times with a very respectable score 
for a duffer, and grown thoroughly con- 
vinced of my ability to master the game 


The secret of its fascination rests largely 
in the fact that it beats the player, and 
he, in his perversity, strives the harder to 
secure the unattainable. 

The game is by no means easy; in fact, 
one of England’s foremost players asserts 
that it takes six months of steady play to 
acquire consistent form. You must hit 
the ball properly to send it in the desired 
direction, and you must deal with it as 
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very shortly. I did not know it at that 
time, but I was just in prime condition to 
become a convert. 

To obtain a full appreciation of the 
charms and difficulties of golf you 
should have acquired a settled convic 
tion of its inferiority as a game requir- 
ing either skill or experience; you must 
have looked upon it with supreme con- 
tempt, and catalogued it as a sport for in- 
valids and old men. When you have 
reached this frame of mind go out on to 
the links and try it. I never believed a 
club could be held in so many different 
ways but the right one until I essayed 
golf, nor dreamed it so difficult to drive a 
ball in a given direction. The devotion 
of the golfer to his game is only equalled 
by the contempt of him who looks upon 
it for the first time. You wonder at a 
great many things when you first see it 
played, but your wonderment is greatest 
that a game which appears so simple 
should have created such a furor. 


you find it; you cannot arrange the ball 
to suit your better advantage, nor await 
a more satisfactory one, as in baseball 
and cricket. The club must be held cor 
rectly and swung accurately in order to 
properly address the ball, from which the 
player should never take his eye, while 
at the same time he must move absolutely 
freely, and yet maintain an exact balance. 
Besides which, it demands judgment and 
good temper, and if you fail in the latter 
your play will be weakened on the many 
trying occasions that arise. 

It is a selfish game, where each man 
fights for himself, seizing every techni 
cality for his own advantage, and there is 
no doubt that to this fact its popularity 
may in a large measure be attributed. 
Unlike cricket, baseball, or football, one is 
not dependent on others for play. You 
can usually find some one to make up 
a match, or you may go over the course 
alone, getting the best of practice and 
fairly good sport, or at least there is al- 
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ways a caddie to be had for the asking, 
and the usual small fee. 

The exercise may be gentle, but whoso- 
ever fancies golf does not test the nerves 
should play a round on popular links. 
Unless he is a veteran of tried experience 
he cannot be indifferent to the scrutiny 
to which his form is subjected at the tee, 
nor does it make him more certain of his 
swing to know that he is being mentally 
criticised by the most skilled players in 
the world. If he is a novice, he is pretty 
apt to top his ball on the drive, and 
fancy all kinds of maledictions heaped 
upon his duffer play by those awaiting 
their turn at the tee. I should advise a 
beginner to serve his novitiate on little- 
frequented links, if such are to be found 
in Great Britain, for on popular ones both 
his pleasure and form are likely to suffer. 
He is sure to make wild drives and erratic 
iron shots in his anxiety to play hurried- 
ly and keep out of the way of following 
golfers, and it is not calculated to increase 
his accuracy to hear balls dropping around 
him, and to know he is delaying the game 
of a dozen or more back of him. But the 


duffer’s trials are suspended for the time 
being once he has reached the putting- 


green, since tradition rules that here on 
this golfing sanctuary no man may drive 
into or molest him. And yet his respite 
is but half enjoyed, and not at all shared 
by his partner, if it be a four-some match, 
for the desirability of always being ‘‘ up” 
in his putts having been vigorously im- 
pressed upon him, he is likely, in his zeal 
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and wish to win a look of approval from 
that patient individual, to entirely over- 
shoot the hole. 

It would take all the space at my dis- 
posal in this article were I to attempt 
a list of the golfing clubs of Great Brit 
ain; but the publication of a 350-page an- 
nual compendium, which devotes itself 
mainly to the subject, rather suggests 
what that number may be, and gives, too, 
a good idea of the game’s popularity. Ido 
not know of another sport on either side 
of the Atlantic that is similarly treated 
by the publisher. But one need not resort 
to literature to catch the popular trend, 
which in England has spread at such a 
pace that nowadays you need only lay 
out links, build a hotel, and you have 
founded a town. As for Scotland—well, 
one expects golf up there, and one gets it. 
The coast is simply a succession of links, 
and the vision of beknickerbockered, be- 
gaitered, and beclubbed men is a never- 
fading one. There is a certain indefinable 
charm in the golfing atmosphere of Scot- 
land one does not find in England, and 
not altogether explained by the more pic- 
turesque surroundings of the northern 
links, that wooes you irresistibly; an un- 
obtrusive assumption of superiority by its 
players, that evinces itself in kindly sug- 
gestion rather than arrogant admonition, 
and caddies that seem to be following on 
in a line of hereditary dignity. 

I know my greatest enjoyment was ob- 
tained by wandering over the St. Andrews 
links with a gray-haired old caddie, who 
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told me, among a chapter of picturesque 
bits, that he had many a time carried 
Mr. George Glennie’s clubs, and similarly 
officiated for Tom Morris. I do not be- 
lieve I know anything quite so delicious, 
not even the ancient nimrod, as a talka- 
tive and reminiscent caddie. Of course, 
on sober reflection, you realize he is draw- 
ing on his vivid imagination; but the 
difference and the charm is that while 
the fisherman only half convinces, some- 
how there is such an earnestness about 
the caddie as he recounts the ‘most un- 
heard-of shots, and the air is so charged 
with golfing intoxicant, that your credu- 
lity is up to any tale, and you fall a will- 
ing victim to the blandishments of the 
insinuating servant of the ancient and 
royal game. But do not get the impres- 
sion that all caddies are so picturesque or 
entertaining; their imaginations may be 
and undoubtedly are quite as productive, 
but it is only the rare few that lend so 
fetching a setting to their garrulity. 

The caddie pure and simple occupies 
the lowest stratum of professional golf; 
he may earn his way to the ranks of 
the professional players, if he is capable 
and provident, or, if he is shiftless, he will 
supplement his work on the links by odd 
jobs here and there, with no ambition for 
a professional career. The latter speci- 
men can make about a dollar a day car- 
rying clubs, or twice that amount if he 
plays a ccuple of rounds, and he usually 
divides his time between the links and 
the dram-shop. Some of the more trust- 
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worthy of this class serve additionally as 
rough-and-ready valets at about twenty 
dollars a month, and the more thrifty, 
again, earn an extra few pence by com- 
missions on the clubs they sell. All 
must be capable on the links or they can- 
not earn their salt. Nothing is more ex- 
asperating than a poor caddie, and he is 
not tolerated, while, on the other hand, he 
may make himself invaluable, and his 
services always in demand. 

The autocrat of all golf professionals is 
the green-keeper, employed by a club on 
salary to officiate as general custodian, 
and who usually has under him several 
lesser lights in the professional world, 
that, differing from the caddie class, in- 
variably follow golf as a means of liveli- 
hood, by either teaching or making up 
four-somes with amateurs; they may and 
frequently do have an interest in a club- 
manufacturer’s shop, or, failing of such 
consequence, take a turn at the bench at 
day’s wages. 

I cannot say if the native views it in 
the same light, but I concluded before I 
had half finished my tour that the at- 
traction of golf was as much due to the 
atmosphere of traditiohf on the links and 
good -fellowship in the clubs as to the 
qualities of the game itself. I doubt if 
we in America will ever be able to ex- 
tract so much pleasure from it. Our dis- 
positions, our temperaments, are not golf- 
like; we hurry through life at too rapid a 
gait; we have not the time to give golf 
in order to gain that responsive charm the 
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game holds for the leisurely suitor. Be- 
fore I sailed for the other side I had play- 
ed on the St. Andrews course at Yonkers 
(New York), the oldest in America, but it 
required a day on links in the old country 
to bring me under the influence; on this 
side I had thought it an entertaining way 
of taking gentle exercise in agreeable com- 
pany; on the other side the associations 
of the green, the memories, constantly re- 
called, of famous players, the enthusiastic 
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the wonderful play that earned him the 
right to be considered the most skilled of 
professionals, and gave him a 79 record, 
which remained unequalled until a few 
years ago. It was here that Robertson, 
‘**Old Tom” Morris, and the Parks and 
the Dunns decided many a hard-fought 
match, and where ‘‘Old Tom” learned 
the golf that has made him famous, and 
left him, even now with his seventy-two 
years, among the best in the land. 
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discussion of strokes around the hospita- 
ble board of the club, combine to your 
final unconditional surrender to the golf- 
ing spirit. 

The omnipresent memories of the game 
that salute you everywhere are what 
entrance you; and where will you find 
them so dear or so abounding as at St. 
Andrews? Not to have been to St. An- 
drews is not to have seen golf at home, 
for despite the greater age of Blackheath 
in England, the Scottish green is univer- 
sally regarded as the alma mater of the 
game. It is a connecting link with the 
past, from the collection of queer old clubs 
in the club-house, to ‘‘ Old Tom” Morris, 
the venerable and revered keeper, out on 
the links. Royal blood has golfed on its 
green, and matches that will live longest 
in history have been won and lost over 
its eighteen holes. It was here that Allan 
Robertson some sixty years ago showed 





Small wonder the memories are kept 
alive, for those must have been great days 
along in the middle of the present cen- 
tury. The professional golf-player as he 
exists to-day was not known at that time; 
and the few like those mentioned were 
constantly being matched against one 
another by the several clubs to which 
they belonged. Allan Robertson’s 79 
stood until ‘‘ Young Tom” Morris, who 
gave promise, had he lived to fulfil it, of 
being a more brilliant performer than 
even his skilled father, made it 77, which 
continued the St. Andrews’ record up to 
October, ’88, when the professional Hugh 
Kirkaldy made it 74, and a year later 
established the present remarkable record 
of 73, taking 35 strokes out, and 38 on the 
return. 

Aside from Mr. George Glennie, we do 
not hear so much of the amateurs of the 
old days, and must conclude that amateur 
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golfing skill has increased 
a long way beyond what 
it was even twenty-five 

vears ago, and improved 
at a much greater propor 
tion than that of the pro- 
fessional. Mr. Glennie 
established a St. Andrews’ 
record of 88 in 1855, and 
it was not bettered until 
84, when Mr. Horace G. 

Hutchinson went the 
round in 87. It has been 
claimed that the links is 

not so difficult by several 
strokes as before the pres- 
ent craze set in, and true 
it is that the wearing 
down of the whin has 
broadened the course, and 
less aecuracy in 

It is a fact, too, that the driving, 
which is a great feature of to-day’s game, 
is of comparatively modern development, 
the old players being celebrated more for 
skilful placing than far driving. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that not only has 
there been an extraordinary increase of 
good scores, but a widening of the class 
that establish To cite, for in- 
stance, simply those that may be said to 


exacted 
placing. 


records. 


compose the championship class, and who 


have a St. Andrews’ record: Mr. H. G. 
Hutchinson, who eut down Mr. Glennie’s 


88 to 87, has gone the round since then 
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in 84; Messrs. William Mure, 85; Alexan- 
der Stuart, 83; Leslie Melville Balfour, 
85; Ed. R. H. Blackwell, 82; A. F. Macfie, 
82; J. E. Laidley, 83; F. G. Tait, 80; F. A. 
Fairlie, 86; and last September ('93) Mr. 
Mure Fergusson made the present record 
by holing outin 79. John Ball, Jun., Esq., 
has no St. Andrews’ record, but his prow- 
ess may be judged by his average of 83 in 
winning 48 scratch medals. Mr. H. Hilton 
likewise has not made a record on the 
Scottish links, but has done Hoylake in 75 
and Sandwich in 82. Probably the im 
provement in amateur form is best ex- 
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ampled by the statement that twenty- 
five entries returned scores of 90 and un- 
der in the championship of 1893. There 
are many other players, some of them 
very little inferior, a few of them perhaps 
as good as those here named, but I have 
simply picked out the best-known to in- 
stance present skill, and made no attempt 
at a graduated and authentic list. Apro- 
pos of average skill, it is the popular 
conception that a 300 or 400 yard drive is 
an every-day occurrence, and like many 
other popular conceptions, this one is a 
fallacy. On looking it up carefully, I 
found that the average player will loft his 
ball from 120 to 140 yards, a thoroughly 
good player from 140 to 160, and an ex- 
ceptional driver 170 to 180. Men have 
driven farther, of course, but the every- 
day average is about what I give it. Sev- 
enty to 100 yards represents the average 
drive of a good golfer of the gentle sex. 
The delight of play on the St. Andrews 
links is largely due to the golfing at- 
mosphere that here more than anywhere 
else envelops you at every turning. The 
town seems almost to exist by golf and 
for golf. The streets are called after the 
game, the taverns greet you in its name, 
every urchin on the street appears to have 
connection with it one way or another, 
and when you play upon the green, all 
the world—all the golfing world, for of 
course you care for no other—sees you. 
You follow the white flags out and the 


red flags in over the full eighteen holes, 
with the Eden River on one side and the 
German Ocean on the other, to awaken 
you to the beauties of the old university 
town, revealing its gray towers in the 
background. You tread the hallowed 
ground, brightened here and there by 
blossoming whin or heather, every mo- 
ment a pleasurable one; and finally, when 
you have made the home hole, with ‘* Old 
Tom” Morris likely as not officiating as 
high-priest of the ceremony, you go into 
the handsomest golf club house in Great 
Britain, and sit down before the wide 
windows to watch others tee off, while 
you devour a simple luncheon with more 
relish than ever elaborate menu occa- 
sioned. 

Despite the widening of the course and 
the wearing of the soil, the all-round qual- 
ity of the links of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club of St. Andrews continues un- 
surpassed, indeed unequalled. Westward 
Ho demands more accurate placing, Sand- 
wich mightier carries, and Hoylake af- 
fords finer putting-greens, but a round at 
no one of these will give you the golf to 
be had at St. Andrews. Unprejudiced 


golfers (and, by-the-way, let it be under- 
stood that there is a wide distinction 
drawn between the golfer and the golf- 
player) that have played on them all de- 
clare the Scottish links to be the most 
sport-giving. And its unquestioned su- 
periority is in the rare judgment with 
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which the holes are placed. Though there 
are no such immense carries to make from 
the tee as at Sandwich, one must needs 
be a long and skilful driver, for no ‘‘lev- 
ellers”’ are found, and poor drives do not 
go unpunished at St. Andrews. It isa 
hard links for the duffer, for the distances 
are ideal, and whoso “‘ foozles” suffers 
dire consequences; he may not, as on 
most other links, atone for a poor drive 
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The hardness of soil usually assures 
you a good lie, unless you happen to fall 
behind a brae, even at the bottom of a 
bunker. Indeed, this toughness has been 
the salvation of the links; otherwise it 
would have gone the way of the forsaken 
but always famous Musselburgh, and been 
worn out longago. It ismore played upon 
twice over than any other in the world, 
and in such continuous demand that a 


HOYLAKE LINKS. 


by an extra good one. If two drives 
measure the distance, it will take two of 
the best he can make; failing, he loses a 
full stroke. 

The bunkers, most of them natural, but 
many artificial, are sunken, and do not 
always show from the tee, but they are 
very good, and well distributed about the 
holes to try the approaching golfer’s soul 
and skill, none being more famous any- 
where than the suggestivel y named “‘ Hell” 
and ‘‘ Walkinshaw’s Grave.” All the put- 
ting-greens are good, but the one at hole 
No. 5 is notable. 
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second course of eighteen holes is being 
added. The ground belongs to Mr. Cheape 
of Strathlyrun, although the club has 
always paid for keeping up the green. 
The public has a prescriptive right of 
golfing over it through license by the 
city of St. Andrews to John, Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, dated 1552. The famous 
club prizes are the silver cross of St. 
Andrew and the Bombay Medal, played 
for on the first Wednesday in May; the 
Royal or King William IV. Medal, and 
Gold Medal, last Wednesday in Septem- 
ber; George Glennie Medal (lowest com- 
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bined scores at the two meetings). All Many assert Sandwich, the course of the 


these are scratch. The handicap events 
are Calcutta Cup, first week in August; 
Queen Victoria Jubilee Vase, first week in 
September. 

These are the times to see St. Andrews 
at its best, the black-collared, brass-but- 
toned scarlet coats of the members mak- 
ing a brilliant foreground against the 
more sombre setting of the mass that 
crowds as near the holes as their rever- 
ence will permit. 

Next to St. Andrews, I believe I pre- 
fer Westward Ho, of the Royal North 
Devon Club, though the four best-known 
courses are all so good one’s choice 
might be ascribed to personal preju- 
dice. Westward Ho appealed to me, 
first, by reason of its being down in that 
home of sportsmen, the Devon and Som- 
erset country; second, by its picturesque 
surroundings, resembling somewhat in 
its broken character the North Berwick 
and Prestwick environment; and last, 
by the sport-giving quality of its links, 
all of which goes to prove, I suppose, 
that I am not yet atrue golfer. No links 
in Great Britain requires greater accu- 
racy, for the course is covered with in- 
numerable rushes, and you must not 
only drive in a given direction, but drop 
your ball almost at a certain spot. Real- 
ly the links is ideal, the drives are mag- 
nificent, the bunkers difficult, the putting- 
greens large and excellent, and your ball 
seems always to be teed. 
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St. George’s Club, to be the most difficult 
one in Great Britain, a claim that certain- 
ly impresses you on first playing over 
the links as entirely justifiable. The sur- 
face of the ground looks like one vast 
irregular succession of congealed sand 
waves, one stretch of it being most ap- 
propriately called the ‘‘Sahara.” There 
are tremendous carries, the tees being so 
far away from tie hazards as to require 
a strong driver to get his ball over safe- 
ly; the sand hills are mountainous, the 
bunkers formidable, and the penalties se- 
vere. The short driver may circumvent 
some of the terrific obstacles through 
roundabout ways, but he is never on 
level terms with him who can carry them 
from the tee. The greens are excellent, 
though not equal to those of St. An- 
drews, Westward Ho, or Hoylake. The 
Maiden, a lofty sand hill, with a veritable 
yawning chasm for a bunker, is one of 
the most famous hazards in golfing Great 
Britain, while the fourteenth hole, re- 
quiring three long drives, with a hazard 
in each one, is probably the best of Eng- 
land. 

Hoylake, where the Royal Liverpool 
Club golfs, is famed for its putting-greens, 
which are the finest in the old country. 
The character of the course is flat, some- 
what like St. Andrews and Musselburgh, 
and abounding in hedges that require 
straight and accurate driving, or else you 
pay dearly. At the same time the pen- 

alties are not so severe nor 


foe oe so frequent as at St. An- 
a” drews, Sandwich, or West- 


ward Ho. While it does 
not present the difficulties 
of these, it is a thorough- 
ly sporting links, and the 
fact of its having evolved 
Messrs. John Ball, Jun., 
and H. Hilton, two of the 
best players of the day, 
and been once chosen as 
the championship site, an- 
swers for its merit. 
Musselburgh, formerly 
one of the championship 
courses, recently deserted 
in favor of Muirfield, is 
one of the oldest and most 
celebrated of all Scot- 
land’s links. It was the 
original home of the Hon- 
orable Company of Edin- 
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burgh Golfers, next old- 

est club to St. Andrews, 

whose dinner matches 

have long since become 

treasured history, and 

whose quaint and vener- 

able cup, presented to the 

club by Thomas MeMil- 

lan in 1774, is still played 

forevery autumn. Qn its 

links, too, some of the fa- 

mous players of to-day 

learned their first golf, 

and in times gone by it 

was the scene of several 

of the keenest contests 

between Allan Robertson, 

**Old Tom ” Morris, Park, Jun. and Sen., 
and ‘‘Old Man” and ‘*‘ Young Man” Dunn. 
Being open to the public, and so near Edin- 
burgh, its popularity has been its down 
fall; its whins are literally trodden out of 
sight, and though its nine holes still call 
for fine golfing, and its bunkers are good, 
as those that have run foul of ‘‘ Pandemo- 
nium” and ‘** Lord Shands” will testify, 
yet it has fallen below the distinction of 
a championship links. 

Muirfield, despite its good greens, seems 
tame beside the old course, and its eighteen 
holes fail of giving so much sport as Mus- 
selburgh’s nine. 

Prestwick, on the west of Scotland, for- 
tunately for its preservation, for it would 
never stand the wear and tear of pub- 
licity, is a private club course, with soil 
of a sandy nature covered by turf, very 
much like our Shinnecock Hills on Long 
Island, and much softer than St. An- 
drews. The character of the ground is 
undulating, with regions of sand hills, 
the most formidable being called the Him- 
alayas, which runs between two fairly 
level fields, and calls for a tremendous 
drive. The bunkers are difficult, but the 
most famous is the Cardinal's Nob, which 
is stiff and steep, coming in your second 
shot instead of from the tee, and is said 
to have buried more ambitions than any 
other bunker in Scotland or England. 
The putting-greens are all in hollows be- 
tween sand hills, and British dignity is 
sorely taxed to keep from incontinently 
rushing up one side of the elevation to 
see how near the hole the ball has rolled 
on the other side. 

North Berwick,although short, is anoth- 
er of Scotland’s famous links. There are 
eighteen holes, small ones, but no eighteen 
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in Christendom are so filled with hazards 
of every description—stone walls, gardens, 
woods, and cultivated fields. It is a fine 
school for learning to approach ; you have 
small need for a driver. The putting- 
greens are excellent, and though they are 
generally blocked, the links furnishes the 
best of sport, and the neighborhood the 
most pleasing of scenery. What more 
“an any man want? Good sport to stir 
his blood, and nature’s loveliness to soothe 
him into forgetfulness of the world with 
its vanities and deceits. 

You bardly wonder that golf did not 
make its way in England from the Black- 
heath links once you have been there, for 
although the oldest, it is among the poor- 
est, and no one should think of a visit un- 
less attracted, as I was, by the antiquity 
of the club. 

It is the only course I heard of where 
a fore caddie is used; but here he really is 
needed, for one of the seven holes is so 
long that it requires three big drives and 
the caddie’s red flag to reach it. The soil 
is very hard, the lies not good, and the 
hazards few and not difficult. It seemed 
to me, on the day of my visit, they con- 
sisted chiefly of nurse-maids and bench 
seats. 

I have commented on those links only 
that are world-renowned; that there are 
many excellent and sportimg ones besides 
may be imagined. Great Yarmouth, for 
instance, isa full eighteen-hole course with 
a fine sandy turf, stiff bunkers, level put- 
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ting-greens, and requires good golf; then 
there are excellent links at Little Stone, 
Felixstow, Dornoch, Montrose, and Car- 
noustie, the last being especially good, and 
Brancaster, one of the newest, and said to 
be one of the finest natural courses in Great 
Britain. Of the many about London, 
Wimbledon probably ranks first (though 
Ranelagh, with its two ponds and better 
putting-greens, yields good sport), has good 
hazards, some whins left, a pond, uneven 
greens, and gives the best golf near the 
city. 

Ireland and Wales both have their 
clubs, and in the former, Portrush, where 
the Irish championship is held, has links 
with sand hills, good though somewhat 
heavy greens, and one big drive over a 
flower-lined ravine. 

Across the Channel, in France, Pau 
boasts the oldest club in the Old World 
next to Blackheath, though the course is 
atame one. Biarritz, on the coast, has a 
links better adapted to the sport, and 
though its greens are not so good as 
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those at Pau, and the holes shorter, the 
penalties are more frequent and severe. 

That the game has history and litera- 
ture to no end has been evidenced by the 
abundant articles, descriptive and educa- 
tional, that have been finding their way 
into magazines since the golfing wave 
swept over the country. When I set out 
on my pilgrimage to St. Andrews, the 
Mecca of all golfing enthusiasts, I deter- 
mined to supplement my impressions by a 
bit of the early history, but when I looked 
upon those antique clubs in the home of 
the Ancient and Royal organization, relics 
of a game which existed before sporting 
history began, I decided to delay the task. 

What.I have endeavored to show here 
is the breadth and depth of the spirit 
which has made the golfing widow an ac- 
cepted national institution, seized the usu- 
ally serene Briton by the ears, and set 
him putting into tumblers and whisking 
off the heads of daisies overnight, that in 
the morrow’s play his aim may be the 
truer and his swing the deadlier. 
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BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


E was one of my first acquaintances 
when I came up to town to live; for 
though I did not learn his name for some 
time afterwards, I met him almost imme- 
diately after I gave up my country iden- 
tity and melted into the sea of the city, 
and from thenceforth always knew him, 
though, as I found many others did, only 
as ‘‘ the old gentleman of the black stock.” 
Why I spoke to him that summer 
morning I can readily understand; but 
why he spoke to me I did not know until 
long afterwards. I was lonely and home- 
sick. I had not met any one except my 
cousin, who had given me a place in his 
office, and who was most kind to me, but 
was too busy a man to talk much, the 
two or three gentlemen who had offices 
on our floor, all older than myself, and 
the few people who lived at the little pri- 
vate boarding-house in the old part of the 
town where I had taken the tiny hall 
room on the third floor. All of these 
last, too, were older than I, and seemed 
so very much older—at twenty-one a 
few years make a great difference—and 
all the young people of my own age 
whom I saw on the street appeared to 


know each other so well, as I had known 
my friends in the country, and to be so 
entirely all-sufficient for each other, that 
it made me feel pushed out and shut off 
from all the world; and so I remember 
that as I walked that morning down the 
shaded quiet street, with the old square 
houses set back in their big yards on 
either side, I had forgotten my dreams of 
the future, which had heretofore gilded 
my little room and peopled my quiet of- 
fice, and was back in the past among the 
overgrown fence-rows and fields of my 
country home. It was then that I met 
him for the first time, and he spoke to 
me. Of course, then, I spoke to him. I 
was ready to speak to any one; would 
have spoken to any one in the world; 
had, indeed, not yet gotten over the 
strange feeling of not speaking to every 
one I met, in accordance with the coun- 
try custom which made passing any one 
on the road without a bow a breach of 


manners. 

I was looking at the old yards full of 
trees and shrubbery in a tangled and 
somewhat neglected state, which remind- 
ed me of the yard at home, and had only 
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half taken in the fact that out of the 
largest and most tangled of them, sur- 
rounding perhaps the oldest and most re- 
tired house on the. street, had come some 
one—an old gentleman who had paused 
just outside his broken gate, and was 
looking back at the trees behind him. I 
insensibly followed his eye, and looked up 
at the trees myself as I walked slowly 
along. There were three or four big lo- 
custs, two elms, and one beech, all large 
and very old. The beech had a seat un- 
der it, and it was at this that the old gen- 
tleman’s gaze seemed to be particularly 
directed. They, too, reminded me of the 
country, everything did; and I suppose I 
must have had that in my face; for when 
I brought my gaze down to the ground 
again I was only a few paces from the 
old gentleman at the gate, and when I 
glanced at him I caught his eye and 
looked away. I glanced at him again, 
for there was something about him which 
was unusual, quite as unusual as that 
square of old houses and yards in a city, 
and he attracted me. He seemed just to 
fit in with them, and to be separate from 
the rest of the people I had seen, almost 
as separate as I was. So when I looked 


at him again I tried to do it as if quite 
casually, and to take in as much of him 


as I could in my glance. The principal 
features which I noted were a tall slender 
figure neatly clad in the manner in which 
an old gentleman of his age should be, 
with a black broadcloth frock-coat, some- 
what more flowing than usual, however, 
and a black stock, with a high white un- 
starched collar falling over it, just as I 
remembered very old gentlemen used to 
wear years before when I was a child, but 
which I had not seen for years. This 
was all that I took in of his dress; for I 
caught his eye again as my glance reach- 
ed his thin and somewhat careworn face, 
clean-shaven except for a white mustache. 
His eyes were gray, and set back very 
far under somewhat heavy brows, and I 
looked into them involuntarily. He did 
not give me time to look away again; but 
spoke to me easily, pleasantly, quite so 
much, indeed, as if he had known me that 
it flashed across my mind in the half- 
second which passed before I returned 
his salutation that he had mistaken me 
for some one else. I replied, however, 
‘“‘ Good - morning, sir,” and as a sort of 
apology for my stare, said, ‘‘ You have 
some fine old trees there, sir,” and was 
Vou. LXXXIX.—No. 583.—88 
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passing on with a somewhat quickened 
step, when he said: ‘‘ Yes, sir, they were 
very fine once, and would be now if they 
could escape the universal curse of age. 
You are fond of trees?” he added, as I had 
paused to avoid leaving him whilst he 
was speaking. 

“Yes, sir; I was brought up among 
them.” I was going on to say that they 
carried me back to my home, but he did 
not give me time. He asked me, ‘‘ How 
long have you been from the country?” 
I was a little taken aback; for, apart from 
the fact that his abrupt question implied 
that he knew I was nota city man, I was 
sufficiently conscious of a certain differ- 
ence between myself and young city fel- 
lows to think that he meant to remark on 
my countrified appearance. So, with a 
half-formed idea that he might explain 
himself differently, I simply said, ‘‘ Sir?’ 

‘* How long have you been in the city?” 
he asked. 

‘*Oh, about three weeks,” I said, and 
still feeling a little uncomfortable over 
the meaning I assigned him, and gradu- 
ally getting somewhat warm over it, I 
moved to go on. 

‘* Where are you from?” he asked. 

I told him the county. 

‘“Oh,” he said, ‘‘I thought so,” and 
scanned me so boldly and, I thought, 
rudely that I said, quite shortly, ‘*‘ Good- 
morning, sir.” 

It was only when I went over in my 
mind all the circumstances of the inter- 
view to see if I could find anything to 
soothe my sensitive spirit that I recalled 
how gracious his manner was, and how 
courteous his tone as he returned my part- 
ing salute, and decided that he could not 
have meant to insult me. I asked my 
cousin who he was, and attempted to de- 
scribe him with accuracy, but though I 
went into some detail, and, I know, gave 
a faithful portraiture of him, my cousin, 
who was a man about town as well as 
a lawyer in extensive practice, failed to 
recognize him from my description. 

In time I made acquaintances, and in 
further time yet I secured practice enough 
to justify me in selecting more convenient 
quarters than those I first had in my little 
hall room, and as I fell into city ways I 
began to visit more and more, until I be- 
came quite as much of a city man, and 
indeed of a society man, as a still very 
modest income, coupled with some ambi- 
tion to increase it, would allow. Yet I 
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never met my old gentleman of the black 
stock in any of the bright houses I visit- 
ed, or anywhere else except on the street, 
and there only very rarely, perhaps two 
or three times at most in the two years 
which went by before I ever did more 
than exchange his passing and pleasant 
salutation. 

Two years or so after the summer 
morning when I met him coming out of 
the shady yard on that old street (it was 
a little less than two years, I remember, 
for it was in the spring, I should say, in 
the early part of May) I was passing 
down a business street one morning when 
a vehicle coming along attracted my at- 
tention. It was only one of a number of 
carriages that were coming down the 
principal driving street from the fashion- 
able residence quarter of the town, and 
were turning into the chief shopping street 
of the city; but of all the number it at- 
tracted my attention most. For whilst 
the others were city equipages with showy 
teams, and fashionable women lolling 
back in the easy or pretendedly easy 
style of ladies of fashion when they hon- 
or the trading section at the change of 
the seasons, and who condescended to ac- 
knowledge my bow, if they knew me, with 
cold superciliousness, this vehicle chal- 
lenged my interest at once. It was an old 
country carriage, and as I walked along 
through the balmy spring-time air, which 
felt like feathers on my cheek; I had just 
been thinking, before I saw it, of the 
country and of the little stream where I 
used to fish in the spring, when the leaves 
were tender like those above me, before I 
became a lawyer and a man of affairs. 
Just then the old carriage came swinging 
down the hill. It was antiquated and 
high-swung and ‘ shackling,” as muddy 
as a country wagon, and pulled by two 
ill- matched though not ill- bred farm- 
horses, spattered with mud to their ears, 
their long tails tied up in knots, and was 
driven by an old darky with a low bea- 
ver hat and a high white collar. It re- 
minded me of the old carriage, with its 
old driver, at home. But what struck me 
more than anything else was that it was 
filled with fresh young country girls, 
who, oblivious of the restraining require- 
ments of fashion, were poking their pret- 
ty heads out of the windows, three at a 
time, to look at everything on the street 
that struck their fancy,and with glow- 
ing cheeks and dancing eyes were chat- 


tering to each other, showing their white 
teeth, and going off into fits of laughter 
over the fun they were having or were 
making for themselves, whilst a sweet 
faced old lady, with gray hair and a pa 
trician profile, smiled softly among them, 
well content over their gayety and joy. 
They caught my eye, for I never saw 
more roses in one carriage, and I had 
stopped and was staring at them open- 
mouthed, with a warm glow about my 
heart, and a growing tenderness coming 
over me as I gazed. I suppose I must 
have shown this somehow. I may even 
have sighed, for I thought of my fishing 
days and the country girls whom these 
were like. One of them _ particularly 
struck me as a beauty, and I thought | 
had caught her gaze on me when a voice 
just beside me said: ‘‘ My son, when you 
want a wife, stop a carriage like that and 
pick one out of it. You might almost do 
it at random; you could hardly go amiss.” 
I turned, and there was my old gentle- 
man of the black stock. I smiled my 
thanks to him and passed on, whilst he 
walked up the street. I had not gone 
over two steps when some one touched 
me on the shoulder, and a gentleman, 
evidently a stranger in the town, said to 
me, ‘“‘I beg your pardon; can you tell 
me who that old gentleman is?” I turn- 
ed, and he indicated my old friend, for I 
now felt him to be such. He was walk- 
ing quite slowly up the street, with his 
head a little bowed, and his hands clasped 
behind his back. 

‘*No, I am very sorry, but I cannot,” I 
said. 

‘*Oh,I thought I saw you speak to him,” 
he said, with a little disappointment. 

**T did, but Ido not know his name,” I 
replied. 

‘*T have rarely seen a more striking- 
looking man,” said he, as he went on. 

I do not know just why it was, but I 
found myself shopping all that day. I 
went back up the street as soon as I had 
gotten through with whatever I was do- 
ing, and began to search diligently among 
the throng of vehicles there for an old 
carriage. I went up the entire street, 
looking for it among the shining equi- 
pages with their pompous coachmen and 
fat horses, and then, not finding it, went 
through the second shopping street. But 
all was in vain. It was plain that the 
driver was feeding his horses somewhere 
at a livery-stable. So I even went as far 
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as to enter three or four of the larger and 
more frequented stores on the street in 
the hope of catching a glimpse once more 
of a pink face and a pair of laughing 
eyes which I had caught smiling at me 
out of the window of an old coach. I 
had wandered fruitlessly through several 
long floors, between aisles of woinen’s 
backs of every shape and species of curve 
or stiffness, with attentive clerks or tired 
women standing on the other side of the 
counters from them, and had just given 
up my search in despair and was return- 
ing to my office, when I passed a milli- 
ner’s window. I happened to glance in, 
and there were my roses clustered togeth- 
er in front of a large mirror, my especial 
own in the midst of the group, with a 
great broad-brimmed straw hat covered 
with roses on top of her little brown 
head, shading ler fresh face, and making, 
as she stood before the mirror, pensively 
turning her little self from side to side, 
one of the prettiest pictures in the world. 
Fool that I was! I might have known 
that a girl would go first for a bonnet: 
the head is always the first thing to think 
of. She must have received a compli- 
ment, though whether it was from the 
glass only, or from one of her sisters, I 
do not know; for she suddenly smiled, at 
the same moment that she turned to her 
sister—-(thank Heaven! the sister stood on 
the side towards the window; I just loved 
her for it)—a smile which lit up her face 
so that even the over-sheltering hat with 
its roses could not shadow it, but seemed 
only a bower for the roses beneath. I 
had become so engrossed with the pretty 
tableau that I had forgotten I might be 
seen from within quite plainly, and stood 
staring at my young beauty through the 
window, so that when I became aware 
that she was looking through the glass, 
past her sister, and straight into my eyes, 
I gave quite a jump at my rudeness. 
The look of embarrassment, almost bor- 
dering on horror, which was on her face 
was all that I saw, and I almost fled tow- 
ards my office. I learned afterwards that 
had I waited I should have seen her con- 
fusion give way to amusement over my 
involuntary flight. If I fled, however, it 
was only a sudden stampede, which my 
growing ardor soon checked, and I stopped 
at the next corner, and crossing over the 
street, waited to watch further develop- 
ments at the milliner’s from a more se- 
cure quarter. I had not long to wait, 
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for shortly from the door sallied the three 
young nymphs, each under a new and 
expansive straw hat; but only one now 
filled my eye—the wide - brimmed crea- 
tion which served as setting for the flow- 
er-garden above the yet more charming 
flower-garden below, which even at that 
distance I could see glowing in the cheeks 
of the youngest and possibly the tallest 
of the three sisters. They passed down 
the street laughing heartily, especially 
my little lady, at something (I learned 
afterwards at my sudden jump and un- 
expected flight), and turned in at a dry- 
goods store; one which I had already 
threaded that morning in my search for 
my unknown lady. Butif there was any 
common though unwritten law against a 
man’s going into a millinery store, there 
was, thank Heaven! none against his go- 
‘ing into a dry-goods store; at least if he 
could devise some want which he could 
possibly get supplied there for the asking. 
I had the want, beyond doubt, but a 
sweetheart, if she were wholly unknown, 
as happened to be the case with me, 
would palpably not do; I could not ask 
for her; so I cudgelled my brains for 
something that I might ask for if I were 
halted within. I finally lit on neckties. 
Neckties give time in the examination 
and selection, and have a sort of half-way 
position between a woman’s wear and a 
man’s. So, having made this resolution, 
I ventured in, and found the same rows 
of backs, augmented somewhat by new 
additions, bending over piles of every 
conceivable stuff, and the same assiduous 
clerks and tired women on the other side 
of the counters. As I passed on I heard 
many criticisms and some complaints — 
some harsh, some only petulant —from 
the other side of the backs, received for 
the most part in silence by the women 
without backs. Suddenly I started to 
find myself quite close up to the large 
hat with the roses which I now knew so 
well. It was forming a bower for the 
pretty face at the moment bending over a 
piece or pieces of some lawny white stuff. 
Her gloves were off, and the slender little 
hands were feeling the texture with a 
touch as soft as if it had been cobweb. 
Her face, which I could see in profile, 
was deeply serious. 

“It is beautiful—beautiful; I wish I 
could get it,” she almost sighed; ‘‘ but I 
am afraid it is too dear for me; I have 
only so much to spend. Do you think 
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you could possibly find anything a little 
lower and almost as pretty that you could 
show me?” She glanced up at the shop- 
girl before her with a little smile, I was 
going to say almost pitiful; but the ex- 
pression which came on her face as she 
looked into the tired eyes above her ban- 
ished that. ‘‘Aren’t you very tired?” 
she asked, with the sweetest, tenderest 
tone in the world. ‘I should think you 
would be.” 

‘*Oh, it’s a pleasure to wait on you,” 
said the older woman, sincerely, as she 
turned away to her shelves, pleased at the 
tone of sympathy—and who would not 
think so? I, at least, did; and, overcome 
by a sudden feeling as my young rose- 
nymph, whose face had lit up at the 
praise, turned to take a survey of the 
crowd about her, I, abandoning my idea 
of neckties, turned and hurried out of the 
store. It was a strange feeling, delicious 
to me. I knew that I must be in love. I 
did not even know her name; but I knew 
her eyes, her voice, and her heart, and 
they were enough. 

As I came out on the street there was 
the old carriage coming slowly along 
down, with the old driver looking anx- 
iously to one side, as if to recognize some 
given sign. ‘‘If you want a wife, stop 
a carriage like that, and take one out of 
it; even at random you can hardly go 
amiss,” had said my old gentleman of the 
black stock, and I believed him. I could 
not resist the temptation to go up and 
render my first act of assistance to the 
family. I signed to the driver, and he 
stopped. ‘‘ You are looking for your 
young mistress?’ I said. 

‘* Yes, sul; mistis tell me to come and 
stop right by two big rocks in front of a 
red sto’; dyah’s de sto’, but I b’lieve dee 
done move dem rocks. I see ‘em heah 
dis mornin’ when I went by.” 

‘They are there still,” I said, recogniz- 
ing the two carriage stones by his descrip- 
tion, ‘‘ but those carriages hide them.” 

‘* Yes, suh; I never see sich folks in 
my life. Dee’ll put dee kerridge right in 
yo’ way, don’ keer what you do, and dee 
won’ git out to save yo life. Mistis told 
me to be heah by three, an’—” 

‘“ Why, it’s only half past one now,” I 
said. 

‘* Yes, suh; but I likes to be sort o’ 
promptual in town. See dem kerridges 
by dem rocks now. I jes want to git in 
dyah once, an’ I boun’ dee oon git me out 


agin b’fo’ my mistises come; I don’ like 
dese city ways, an’ I never did like a citi- 
fied nigger nohow. I got a right good 
ways to go too.” 

‘* How far do you live from town?” |] 
asked him. 

“In and about eighteen miles, suh. | 
start’ befo’ ‘light dis mornin’, I comes 
from Colonel Dale’s ole place; ‘ Hill-an’ 
Dale’ dee calls it.” 

I knew at once then who my wild rose 
was. The Dales were among the best 
old people in the State, and ‘‘ Hill-and 
Dale” was as well known as the capital 
city—one of the old country places cele 
brated for generations as the home of 
hospitality and refinement. Colonel] Dale 
had died not very long after the war from 
a wound received at Gaines Mill, and 
had left a widow and a family of young 
daughters, whose reputation for beauty 
had reached me even before I left my old 
country home, though I had never seen 
any of them, as their home was in another 
county, quite seventy miles from us. 

‘* Well, they are in that store now,” | 
said, to put his mind at rest. ‘At least, 
one of them is.” 

‘Is dee ?” he asked, and then he gave a 
bow over my head. ‘ Dyah’s Miss Liz 
beth now,” he said, in some excitement, 
trying to attract her attention. ‘' Miss 
Lizbeth, Miss Lizbeth,” he called; ‘‘ heah 
me, heah me.” But it was in vain. I 
turned in some confusion; but she was 
standing under her big straw hat just 
outside of the door, looking alternate], 
up and down, evidently expecting some 
one who had promised to come and had 
not. My resolution was taken in a sec- 
ond, though it set my heart to thumping 
against my ribs to do it. 

‘* Wait,” Isaid. ‘I will tell her for 
you,” and I actually walked up to her, 
and taking off my hat, said, ‘‘ I beg your 
pardon, but I think your driver is there, 
trying to attract your attention.” 

‘Is he? thank you; where?” she said, 
so sweetly that my already bumping heart 
began to bound. Then, as I indicated 
the direction and she éaught the old man’s 
eye, her face lit up with that charming 
smile, which was like sunlight breaking 
out on an already sweet and lovely land- 
scape. ‘‘ Oh, thank you,” she said again, 
tripping away, whilst I passed on to make 
it appear that I had only happened to see 
her driver's signal accidentally. I turned 
a few rods further on, however, as if quite 
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accidentally, to get another peep at her. 
She stood on the very edge of the curb- 
stone, bending forward, talking very ear- 
nestly to her driver out in the street, but 
just as I turned she caught up her dress 
with a graceful motion and tripped over 
to the carriage, showing as she did so just 
a glimpse of the daintiest pair of ankles 
in the world. Then the intervening car- 
riages shut her out from view, and I went 
on. So the name of my prize was Eliza- 
beth Dale, and I had spoken to her. 

I did not fail to pass along the street 
again quite indifferently a few minutes 
before three, and again, at frequent inter- 
vals, until more than a few minutes after 
three, but though *‘ them two rocks ” were 
there and ‘‘ the red store,” and many oth- 
er carriages came and went, the old coach 
from Hill-and-Dale came not, and neither 
did its pretty little rose-and-sunshine mis- 
tress. 

I went home to my boarding - house 
with new sensations, and if I was in love, 
set all rules at defiance, for I ate like a 
ploughman, and slept that night like a 
log. 

I did not meet my young lady again 
for a long time, nor shall I pretend that 


all this while I cherished no other image 


than hers in my heart. I certainly carried 
hers there, impressed with great vividness, 
for quite a period—for several weeks at least, 
I should say—and I always bore a sweet 
and pleasant picture of her, never wholly 
effaced, however much softened by the 
steadily intervening months; but I found 
that there were other eyes and other an- 
kles besides hers, and other girls wore 
roses in their hats and roses under them 
too; so that though at first I formed all 
sorts of plans, romantic and otherwise, to 
meet her, and even carried one so far into 
execution as to purchase a handsomely 
bound set of Tennyson to send her anony- 
mously, and marked one or two passages 
which described her aptly, and should 
force her curiosity to penetrate my al- 
most invulnerable anonymity, yet cour- 
age failed me in face of the practical act 
of sending anything anonymously to a 
young lady whom I did not know, and 
after a few weeks I made another dispo- 
sition of the books, sending them without 
change of marked passages, and with a 
note which I considered quite fetching, to 
a girl whom I did know. Still no serious 
results came from any of this, and I ap- 
plied myself somewhat more faithfully 
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to what I called my practice, and never 
wholly forgot the old Hill-and-Dale ear- 
riage, with the pretty faces laughing to- 
gether out of the windows, nor became 
entirely indifferent to the little Hill-and- 
Dale lady of the big summer hat and the 
large sunny eyes. If I ever saw a pretty 
face with a rose-garden above jt, it was 
very apt to call up a picture of a milli- 
ner’s window on a May morning, or if I 
caught a glimpse of a pair of pretty an- 
kles, 1 thought of a daintier pair, and a 
slender girlish figure tripping with them 
out into the street. And once or twice 
things occurred to remind me of her. 
Once when I read a notice of a pretty 
country wedding at Hill-and-Dale my 
heart gave quite a jump into my throat, 
and when I read that it was the eldest 
daughter | was sensible of a feeling of re- 
lief. She had married an Episcopal cler- 
gyman, whom I knew by reputation as a 
fine earnest fellow and a good preacher. 
The notice went on to speak of the beauty 
of the sisters, all of whom had acted as 
bridemaids, and mentioned particularly 
the charming appearance of the youngest, 
Miss Elizabeth, whose character, it stated, 
was as lovely as her personal appearance 
might lead one to believe. The notice 
evidently was written by a friend. It 
went on to say that there was a report 
that another sister would soon follow the 
example of the eldest. My heart had an- 
other sink at this, and I could have cursed 
the writer for not giving some intimation 
of which sister it was. Another occasion 
was when I saw the published notice in 
a newspaper of the sale of the Hill-and- 
Dale estate under a chancery decree. It 
seemed that the old place had finally gone 
to satisfy long-standing mortgages and 
later debts accumulated through the years. 
This was later on, though. I had been re- 
minded of them occasionally in the in- 
terim. During the two or three years 
which had passed I had formed many 
new acquaintances in the city, and made 
some friends. 

I had, of course, not only learned the 
name of my old gentleman of the black 
stock, but had also come to know him 
personally. His speech to me on the 
street corner that May morning, when, 
with my heart in my eyes, I was looking 
into the window of the old Hill-and-Dale 
carriage, had excited me enough to make 
me take the trouble to follow him up and 
learn his name before my interest in the 
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prize parcel therein subsided. Indeed, 
my office-boy, Robert Brown, proved to 
be one of his old servants, and still waited 
on him. I found that he was Mr. Miles, 
old Mr. Basham Miles, one of the old res- 
idents of the city, and owner of the old 
house and tangled yard at the gate of 
which I had first encountered him, and 
where he still resided when he was in 
town. He had once been a member of 
the bar, and had had the reputation of 
being very eccentric and very proud. He 
lived alone when in the city, and took his 
meals at the house of one of his neigh- 
bors, an old lady, who lived next door but 
one to him; but he was away from town a 
good deal of his time, both winter and sum- 
mer, either visiting old friends in the coun- 
try, summering at some of the smaller and 
unfashionable watering-places, or travel- 
ling, no one of my informants knew just 
where. He had had a brilliant opening 
at the bar, for he was the son of one of 
the big lawyers of his day, a man who 
had stood at the head of his profession, 
and had died with what was deemed even 
better than a national reputation, a State 
reputation, and he himself had been in 
partnership with one of the leading law- 
yers of his own time, a man who had died 
the head of the local bar. Old lawyers still 
told stories of the cleverness and skill of 
Milesand Thompson. But he had sudden- 
ly given up practice, abandoned the bar, 
gone abroad, and ‘‘ dropped out.” Noone 
of my informants knew anything further, if 
they knew that, for it was only by piecing 
together bits of recollection of old tradition 
at second hand, or Heaven knows at how 
many hands, that I got this much from 
the men of my own time. Of course there 
were other stories, bordering on or reach- 
ing and actually passing the scandalous, 
echoes of old gossip so plainly pieced out 
and distorted that I will not even give them 
the currency of a denial. There was one 
unvarying suggestion that seemed to oc- 
cur often enough in the reports of my in- 
formants to reach the dignity of what is 
known to the law as general reputation. 
This was that it was something about a 
woman; some said one woman; some said 
two; some hinted at even a half-dozen. 
Some said it was a scandal; some said that 
it was a slander; some only that he was 
crossed in love, and gave up, soured and 
disheartened. The more numerous part 
asserted the first, for men are always 
ready to believe scandals of a man. I 


was interested enough to investigate fur- 
ther, for somehow the idea of associ 
ating the base and horrid life of a dé 
bauché with my clean old gentleman of 
the black stock, with his thin face, soft and 
spotless linen, and kindly, firm, gentle 
voice, seemed too repugnant to entertain 
His countenance was grave, it was true. 
but it was the gravity of one who had 
faced sorrow, not guilt; his eye was mel- 
ancholy, but it was calm, and his gaze di 

rect; and his voice, which as much as 
eituer the face or the eye tells the true 
history that lies deep and unchangeable 
within, was grave and sad, but bore the 
unmistakable ring of sincerity and com 
mand. So, unwilling to leave one who 
was somewhat linked in my mind with 
the object who at that moment engrossed 
my meditation, for I am speaking of the 
days immediately succeeding the incident 
of the rose-filled carriage, I applied my 

self to the further and more careful in- 
vestigation of these compromising echoes 
of old tradition. And I learned that 
there was not one grain of truth in any 
story which imputed to the old gentleman 
one act of dishonor. The two or three 
old members of the bar to whom I ap 
plied answered my opening question in 
almost the same words. I would ask them 

‘**Tell me something about old Mr. Miles.” 

‘* Miles? old Mr. Miles? Basham Miles’ 
What about him? He used to be a mem 
ber of the bar, and the best lawyer at it. 
He argued the case of Calthorp against 
Brown. Have you ever read his argu 
ment? It’s the greatest exposition of,” 
ete. 

‘‘No,” I said. ‘‘ But why did he leave 
the bar? Was there ever anything—ah, 
out of the way about him—any story of 
—ah--” 

‘* About Miles? old Mr. Miles? Basham 
Miles? Why,no! Who says there was’ 
He was one of the highest men who were 
ever at the bar. He left the bar be- 
cause —{hunting through the book] — 
gave it up because—which, ah, here it is! 
Listen to this; why he gave it up because 
he didn’t need it, had plenty of money 
without it. I'd have done the same thing 
if I had been in his fix. I believe there 
was a woman had something to do with 
it—jilted him or something, and he never 
got over it. Ah, here it is!—[reading| 
—‘Calthorp’s Ex’or against Brown's Ad- 
ministrator and others.’ Listen to this—"’ 
And then would follow page after page 
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of clear, lucid argument, which only a 
lawyer would appreciate fully. ‘* Why, 
sir, he made the court reverse itself by 
that argument, and established that for 
the law; and I want to tell you that’s not 
the easiest thing in the world to do, young 
man.” 

This was what I got from three or four 
of the oldest men at the bar, and I stopped, 
satisfied. I had established the fact, which 
I had already believed, that if my old 
gentleman had ‘‘ dropped out,” it was his 
own choice. 

Not long after that I met Mr. Miles. It 
was at the house of one of the old resi- 
dents of the city, where I had become an 
oceasional visitor, and where he had come 
one evening to play whist. He remem- 
bered me as his street acquaintance, and 
spoke of our first meeting at his gate and 
our talk about the trees. He made no 
reference, however, to the incident from 
which my chief interest in him then came. 
He evidently did not know I was the one 
to whom he had given the advice about 
stopping a carriage for a wife. The ab- 
sence of some member of the family with 
whom he usually played whist seemed to 
cause him keen disappointment, and he 


appeared to regard it as so much of a mis- 
fortune that, partly through vanity and 
partly through complaisance, I was in- 


duced to take a hand. I quickly found 
that I was ‘‘outclassed,”’ and that the 
haphazard, ‘‘according to myself” game 
which I then played was worse than no- 
thing. I misled him, forced his hand, 
lost him tricks, and finally lost him the 
rubber. This was more than he couid 
stand. He would not play any more. 
The rest of the time he staid he talked 
about his health. I. was feeling a little 
aggrieved over his strictures on my game; 
but when he had left, my host spoke of 
him with so much affection, and my host- 
ess with so much pity, that I was quite 
mollified, and meeting him on the street 
next day, I stopped and spoke to him, 
asking him about his health, and taking 
occasion to apologize to him for my 
wretched performance the evening before, 
and the annoyance I had caused him. 
He appeared not only pleased at my at- 
tention, but gratified at my inquiry as to 
his health, and not only expressed regret 
for giving an exhibition of what he term- 
ed his ‘‘ constitutional irascibility,” but 
invited me to call and see him, excusing 
himself for proposing so dull a duty toa 
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young man as a visit to an old one, by 
suggesting that he had a few old books 
and some other things which I might find 
of interest for a half-hour. 

I went as I had promised, more from a 
sense of duty, I must admit, than from 
any other motive, even than from that 
of curiosity to see his old books. But I 
found, as he had said, that he had a rare 
collection both of books and of other 
things—the rarest I had ever seen. His 
house itself was a curiosity; one of the 
old double houses, built on a simple and 
dignified plan, almost square, with that ad- 
herence to the old, simple, classic models 
adapted for room, sunshine, and air, which 
we now call ‘colonial,’ because it is so 
long since we departed from them in the 
vain endeavor to be showy and fine. 
In front was a portico with Dorie col- 
umns, beyond which a door, with a large 
fan-shaped transom above it and a lock 
strong enough to have secured the Bas- 
tille, admitted you to the ample hall. 
This ran entirely through the house to a 
long back portico behind it. A stairway 
sufficiently wide to suggest ampleness in 
the rooms above led on one side of the 
hall to the upper floor. The front door 
was not only equipped with a bell which, 
when I pulled the handle, jangled for a 
minute or more somewhere outside behind 
the house, but it was garnished with a 
large and handsome old brass knocker of 
an elaborate ornamental design. Every- 
thing was solid, and had once been hand- 
some, but struck me now as sadly out of 
repair. Indeed, an air of neglect and 
gloominess seemed to pervade the whole 
place. 

When I entered, which I did not do un- 
til I had both rung and knocked several 
times, and a negro woman had come 
around the side of the house, and after 
looking at me asked me whom I wanted 
to see, I found things much the same way 
within that they were without. The hall 
was hung with paintings, some of which 
seemed to me very fine, but they were dim 
and blistered, and the frames were all 
dingy and old. The room I was shown 
into was furnished with fine old furniture 
and filled with handsome things; but ev- 
erything appeared to me to be placed with- 
out the least regard to either fitmess or 
comfort. The chairs were all ranged back 
stiffly against the wall, and vases and oth- 
er bric-a-brac were scattered around in a 
pell-mell, hopeless fashion that was dis- 
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tressing. The library, into which I was 
at length shown, was the only exception 
to this condition. It was evidently a liv- 
ing-room, and the fine old books redeem- 
edeverything. Yeteven there were signs 
of the neglect which spoke from every 
spot; books piled on tables and chairs, 
and even on the floor, in a confusion 
which nobody but one long familiar to it 
could have understood. 

My host, however, who met me most 
graciously when I was at length admit- 
ted to the house, seemed to divine where 
things were in that room at least, and 
made my visit so agreeable that instead 
of spending one half-hour with him I 
spent several. He possessed a knowledge 
of books which appeared to me somewhat 
rare, and possessed what was more, that 
delightful art of endowing books of 
which he talked with a certain personal- 
ity which made them seem like living 
beings. He did not quote books so much 
as he made them quote themselves. They 
were not books but people. He brought 
their authors in and made them talk to 
you. He appeared particularly fond of 
the poets and the essayists, though he 
declared there were very few of either 
who were sincere. ‘‘ When you finda 
sincere man in a book, sir,” he said, ‘* he 
is like a sincere man in life. You know 
him at once, and he is rara avis. The 
old ones were sincere; Shakespeare, of 
course,” I remember he said, ‘‘ because 
he knew the human soul, and could not 
help it. It was as if he had stood face to 
face with God, and dared not tell any- 
thing but truth; Milton was sincere, be- 
cause he was a fanatic. Bacon, because 
he was too wise not to be.” Of the mod- 
erns, he said, old Johnson was almost the 
only essayist who was sincere, and that 
was his value; you could always count 
on him; ‘‘a clear and vigorous man who 
saw straight, and told it as he saw it.” 
The others were ‘‘nearly all posing, 
writing either for popularity or for some 
other miserable end. Why, sir,” he said, 
‘*T have piles of them there I will not 
even put on my shelves; I will not ad- 
mit them to the companionship of gentle- 
men. The poets at least try to do some- 
thing; some of them do. Goldsmith was 
sincere because he was a poet; and Words- 
worth was. They had a high idea of 
their profession, as a lawyer, for instance; 
he may not have a large or lucrative prac- 
tice, and yet may be an ornament to the 


bar because of the high plane on which 
he practices.” I asked him about Carlyle 
and Emerson. He admitted the sincerity 
of both; but Carlyle he did not like be 
cause he was ill-tempered and sour, and 
was always sneering at others. ‘‘ Jere 
miah without his inspiration or his occa 
sion,” he said of him. “He is not a gen 

tleman, sir, and has never forgiven either 
the world or himself for it.” Emerson 
he put on a much higher plane; but 
though he admitted his sincerity, and 
ranked him the first American literary 
man, he said he did not read him. “He 
preaches too much for me,” he said, ‘‘ and 
he is all texts. When I want preaching 
I go to church.” He liked his poetry 
better than his prose, though he declared 
it was hardly verse. ‘‘ After all,” he 
said, ‘‘ the best of these essayists to me is 
the first Montaigne. They have all been 
pillaging him ever since he wrote. He 
was a man who knew himself as he was, 
and had the sense and the courage to be 
truthful. Why, sir,” he added, with un- 
wonted enthusiasm, ‘“‘I am enough like 
Montaigne to be his embodied spirit. 
When I read Montaigne I feel as if | 
were reading myself. It isa pleasure to 
me to know that he is the one book which 
we know absolutely Shakespeare read, 
and in which he wrote his name. You 
cannot get a man nowadays to tell you 
what he really feels or thinks. Feeling 
has gone out of fashion; every one is try 

ing to repress his feeling, and he does not 
think at all. Why, sir, we are all try 

ing to say what we think our neighbor 
thinks.” 

It does not seem to me now, recalling 
it, that what he said was remarkable, or 
even altogether sound; but there was 
something about his manner in saying it 
which impressed me. He appeared to be 
in strong opposition to the rest of the 
world; to hold a correct position; but to 
have a tendency to push his views to ex 
tremes. He did not see things precisely 
as they were, but through a medium or 
atmosphere of some kind which threw 
them a little out of line, as if aman might 
look at objects through a pane of old un- 
even glass. I observed the same thing 
when he spoke of old times and things; 
his talk of old days was delightful, but 
was mainly critical, his reminiscences be- 
ing, I thought, all a little tinged by some- 
thing, I would not call it sourness, but 
just a bit off from the sweet savor of per 
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fect mellowness, as if at some period it 
had been shut off a little too much from 
the sun, and had been under the shadow 
of disappointment. 

I left him with something of sadness, 
passing out of the cheerless hall and 
through the old weather -blistered door, 
and I was not aware until I got into the 
sunshine without how chilly I had been 
within. I had an indescribable feeling 
of half sorrow, half pity for the old gen- 
tleman, which did not change until I met 
him again out-of-doors, calm, dignified, 
and serene, with his courtly manner. I 
met him occasionally after that, and al- 
ways with a feeling of mingled regard 
and sympathy. I could hardly tell why; 
for I set him down as one of the most 
self-contained and fortunate of men—a 
man who, with enough means to gratify 
his tastes and follow his own bent, chose 
to live just as he did. In fact, I think I 
began rather to envy him, for my little 
affair in which the missent Tennyson 
figured had not ended very satisfactorily 
to me; the recipient of the volume had 
smiled more markedly than I liked on a 
smooth-cheeked young man who had an 
undeniable advantage over me alike in 
the silkiness of his mustache, the fresh- 
ness of his complexion, and the nimble- 
ness of his heels, not to mention the mat- 
ter of income, in which he probably quad- 
rupled mine. But I not only believed 
these were the only advantages he had 
over me, but was conceited enough to 
have even a mild contempt for him, 
which, nevertheless, did not prevent my 
young lady from at first openly favoring 
him, and afterwards bestowing on him 
not only herself, but my Tennyson as 
well, side-marked passages and all; and I 
had not even the poor consolation of 


thinking that he would see them and be. 


jealous, for I do not believe he ever 
opened the book, or, for that matter, any 
book in his life. Anyhow, the affair left 
me with a certain feeling of discontent, 
not only with the world at large, but—a 
much harder thing to bear—with myself 
also, and I rather envied my old gentle- 
man of the black stock and the quiet un- 
troubled life. 

About this time the vision of the little 
country girl with the big rose-covered 
hat began to come back to me again, and 
took its place once more in my recollec- 
tion. 

During these years I had come to know 
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many old people besides the old lawyers 
and Mr. Miles, among them several old 
ladies. I have always had a fancy for 
old ladies; I was brought up in the house 
with a number of them, and as I am 
fonder of little girls than I am of boys, 
so old ladies appeal to me more than old 
men. There is a certain something about 
them quite indescribable. Some of them 
have a beauty with which the beauty of 
the most radiant belle can hardly com- 
pare. But it is not of this beautiful class 
only that I speak; even when they are 
faded and worn, when all tints have van- 
ished and all lines have subsided, with 
age which is content to acknowledge itself 
graciously as age, and does not pretend to 
a belated adolescence, there is a charm all 
itsown. Thereisa fragrance of rue and of 
rosemary, as well as of roses and violets, 
and thyme and lavender have their sweet- 
ness no less than heart’s-ease and lilies-of- 
the-valley. 

There were more of these old ladies in 
my city than anywhere else I ever knew, 
and I had come quite easily to know 
them. They.seemed to be found fittingly 
in the older and cheaper part of the town, 


where the old, once comfortable, houses 
still lingered, though it was no longer 
fashionable, or most convenient, and as 
my practice had not yet enabled me to 
emigrate to the desirable quarter, I had 
quite naturally met a number of them. 


There are certain characteristics which 
are common to them all. They all dress 
in black; they all live in the past, and 
talk of your grandmother as if she were 
the age of your sister, completely forget- 
ting your mother; and they all smile on 
the little children they pass in the street. 
I am rather fond of children myself, and 
have always followed a habit of making 
friends with those on my street, a prac- 
tice from which I have found certain 
conveniences to follow. There are some 
inconveniences, of course, in seasons of 
snow, and also at other times; but they 
are inconsiderable. Occasionally at those 
recurring seasons when tops come like 
winged ants in swarms out of the ground, 
or from somewhere else, I had to sub- 
mit to the ignominy of being stopped 
on the corners, and compelled to display 
my inability to make one do anything 
except flop around on its side, like a head- 
less chicken, before a party of young ruf- 
fians, every one of whom could “ plug” 
a top with mathematical accuracy, or 
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could ‘‘ whip” it high in air and bring it 
down whirling like a buzz-saw; or I would 
be stopped on the sidewalk and compelled, 
against my strongest protests, to jump a 
rope held by two of a group of pestilent 
little creatures, who would shout with 
laughter as they knocked my hat off in 
the dirt, threw sand into my eyes, and 
pursued me down the street with jeers of 
derision ; or I would have to play a game 
of marbles, whilst I lost, or stood the 
chance of losing, a client as well as the 
game. But, on the whole, I think it had 
its compensations, and my acquaintance 
with the old ladies and the children in 
my quarter played an accidental part in 
my knowledge of the history of the old 
geutleman of the black stock. Oftener 
than once, indeed, as I was playing with 
the children, he came along and stopped 
to look at us. ‘‘ Lucky dog,” he said to 
me once as he passed. ‘‘I would rather 
be able to play marbles than to play mon- 
arch.” And he went on his way rather 
slowly. 

I happened to hear one evening a con- 
versation between two old ladies which 
threw some light on the old fellow’s his- 
tory. I was calling on one of them, 
whom I knew as a friend of my mother’s, 
and who had been good enough to call 
on me when I was sick once, and the 
other old lady happened to come to see 
her. Her visit, as I recollect it, was to 
tell her friend of some old crony of theirs 
from whom she had lately had a letter, 
and who had sent my friend a message 
in it. She had brought the letter with 
her, and they read it, and talked about 
the writer, who they both agreed must be 
older than either of them by several 
years. And then they drifted off to girl- 
hood, when they were all three together 
at the Springs one summer. It was forty 
odd years before; yet they went over it 
all; recalled incidents; got them straight 
between them; discussed and enjoyed 
them down to the partners they had, the 
flowers they gave them, and the dresses 
they wore at the ball, as if it had all been 
yesterday. It was pathetic. In the 
course of their discussion the name of 
Basham Miles occurred more than once. 
One of them declared that some incident 
occurred ‘‘ the summer Basham Miles was 
so attentive to Betsey Green”; the other 
thought not, but that it was the summer 
after; and she tried to refresh her friend’s 
memory by reminding her of two im- 


mense bouquets their friend Betsey had 
had, one of which they thought Basham 
Miles had given her; but they could not 
make out who had given the other. And 
then it had turned out that Basham Miles 
had given her neither, but had given his 
to Anita Robinson, whom he had just 
met,and whom he danced with that night: 
and one of Betsey’s had been given her 
by an old gentleman from South Caro 
lina, for whom she had sung, and Bur- 
ton Dale had come back and given her 
the other. ‘* And that was the beginning 
of his success,” she said. The circum- 
stance was remembered, but it failed to 
fix the year in my friend’s memory. 
Then she said, ‘‘ Why, don’t you remem- 
ber that night I had on a lilae mull, and 
you had on a white embroidered muslin ?” 

‘Oh, yes, to be sure!” 

This fixed it. The girl's white muslin 
recalled it, with all its long attendant 
train of circumstances, after nearly fifty 
years of activity and change. 

“My, my! How long ago that was! 
—and yet it seems only yesterday,” she 
said, quietly, softly passing her thin hands 
over her black dress. Her eyes were no 
longer looking before her, but back at the 
past. I wondered what she was think- 
ing of in that forty odd years where lay 
so many things—love-making, marriage, 
wifehood, motherhood, widowhood, age— 
perhaps, for the thin hands still smoothed 
softly the old black dress, of the girl’s 
embroidered muslin, and the young girl 
it held in its fresh folds that night. Her 
thoughts were not painful, whatever they 
were, for a pleasant and placid air rest- 
ed on her face, and when she at length 
awoke from her reverie it was with a 
smile. Her friend, too, had been back in 
the past. ‘‘ What a handsome man Ba- 
sham Miles was then!” she said. 

““T never thought so; there was al- 
ways a self-consciousness about him 
which marred his looks to me,” said my 
friend. 

‘*Oh, I think he was a perfect Adonis! 
I wonder if he has ever regretted not 
marrying? I think he was really in love 
with Betsey.” 

‘*No, not he,” said my friend. ‘‘ He 
was too well satisfied with himself, I am 
very sure Betsey never did. I wouldn't 
give Burton Dale, with his kind old heart, 
for a hundred of him, with all his clever- 
ness.” 

The conversation had interested me, 
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and I had sat still, putting off my de- 
parture, and feeling a certain interest in 
their talk and the train of reflections 
it had called up in me. Still, I did not 
put the parts tugether; I simply felt vague- 
ly rather than saw anything which con- 
cerned me personally. I had certainly 
never thought of Basham Miles as an 
Adonis, or as a careless and arrogant 
heart-breaker, and I followed the idea off 
into reverie and vacancy, and was recalled 
only by the mention of the name “ Hill- 
and-Dale.” The old lady who had worn 
the lilac mull, and who was much the 
haler of the two, was speaking, and I had 
lost a part of the conversation. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she said, ‘‘ her health has been very poor 
ever since the birth of her last infant, and 
then her mother’s death, just after Hill- 
and-Dale was sold, told greatly on her; 
so she does not get to see me as often as 
she did when she first came to live here, 
last spring.” 

‘‘T must go and see her,” said my friend, 
softly. ‘‘I will try and get there to- 
morrow. I would have been before, but 
I walk so badly now I find myself putting 
things off. She brought her youngest sis- 


ter to see me not very long ago; very like 
Betsey; I could almost have thought it 
was Betsey herself as she sat by me and 


” 


talked to me. 

‘Elizabeth? Yes, she is like Betsey, 
but not so pretty,” said the other old 
lady, rising to leave. 

‘*Think so? I thought she was rather 
prettier; but then I see so badly these 
days. Good-by; you must come again; 
don’t wait for me to come; I can't walk 
much, and—” 

‘**Oh, pshaw, Malviny Gray, you have 
been trading on those three months of 
superior age to me ever since you were 
twelve years old, and I am not going to 
put up with it any longer! You are as 
arrogant about it as Basham Miles used 
to be about his intellect. Good-by.” And 
they kissed, laughing at their witticisms, 
and going over many new things and 
some old ones, and starting to leave, and 
beginning again over and over, as is the 
way with their sex of every age. I my- 
self was leaving, so I saw the visitor down 
the steps, and would have seen her home 
if she would have let me; but she posi- 
tively declined this attention, declaring 
that I ‘‘ would think her as old and help- 
less as Malviny Gray.” As I went home 
I saw Basham Miles turn in at his gate 
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a little before me. His great-coat collar 
was turned up, and he had a comforter 
around his neck, although the air seemed 
to me quite bracing, and as he slowly 
climbed his long steps and let himself in 
at his old stained door, I thought he ap- 
peared unusually feeble. I did not meet 
him again or see him again on the street 
for some little time; but one day, as I 
turned into a new street, I saw a figure 
some distance ahead of me all muffled up 
and walking with the slow and painful 
steps of an old man. 

When I was still about half a block 
from him his hat blew off and was caught 
in a sudden gust of wind and whirled out 
into the street. He stepped slowly down 
after it, but before he could reach it a 
young girl, who had evidently seen him 
through a window, ran down from one 
of the little new tidy houses on the op- 
posite side, tripped out into the street, 
and caught the truant hat and restored it 
to its owner; and then, as he attempted 
to wrap his comforter, which had become 
disarranged, more closely around his neck, 
she reached up and wrapped it deftly 
about him herself, and, as he thanked her 
warmly, as I could see even at a distance, 
turned, laughing, and tripped back across 
the street, her brown hair blown about 
her little head, and ran up the steps into 
her house, giving me just a glimpse of 
dainty ankles, which reminded me of 
Elizabeth Dale that day so long ago. I 
had recognized Basham Miles at a distance 
as his hat blew off, but I did not recog- 
nize the young lady who had rendered 
him the service; indeed, I did not see her 
face; but I was sure she was a stranger, 
for I knew every girl on the street, by 
sight at least. 

I was so busy speculating as to who the 
graceful stranger was and looking at her 
windows that I forgot my intention to 
overtake old Mr. Miles, who might have 
told me, and he turned the corner of the 
street before I could catch up with him, 
and went down a cross street, so that I 
did not get a chance to speak to him. He 
was walking more rapidly than I had 
thought. As Iwas late, though, I thought 
it was just as well, for I had observed 
that when I met him on the street now 
he talked more and more about his health; 
and my chief regret was that I did not 
find out who the new-comer was. As it 
turned out, I discovered later that he did 
not know her, and he asked me to find 
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out who she was, and to let him know. 
I suggested that I might find some diffi- 
culty in doing so. 

‘* Difficulty?” he said. ‘‘ Why, sir, when 
I was your age I knew every pretty girl 
in town.” 

‘“Was she pretty?” I asked. 
not see her face.” 

‘*Pretty? She was a beauty, sir. She 
looked like an angel. I don’t know that 
aman is a judge of the beauty of a per- 
son who runs after and catches his hat 
for him,” he added, his deep eyes lighting 
faintly with a little half-gleam of amuse- 
ment. ‘‘ What between rage and grati- 
tude he is not in a very judicial temper; 
but she seemed to me a beauty ;” and he 
sighed and turned away. 

Only a day or two after this conversa- 
tion—I am not sure that it was not the 
next day—I happened to be on a little 
street in the same direction with, but sev- 
eral blocks further out than the quarter 
where my old friend and I had our respec- 
tive residences on the border of respecta- 
bility; the ground was so broken there 
that the street was not half built up, and 
such houses as were there were of the 
poorest class. As I passed along I was 
attracted by a little crowd gathered around 
some object in the middle of the street. 
They were shouting with laughter, and 
my curiosity prompted me to go and look 
to see what caused their amusement. I 
found it to be an exceedingly small and 
very dirty little boy, who certainly pre- 
sented an amusing enough spectacle. He 
was so little that it was quite wonderful 
how so much dirt could have gotten on so 
small a person. His clothes were good— 
better than those of the children around 
him—but were covered with mud from top 
to bottom as if he had been making mud 
pies, which, indeed, no doubt he had been 
doing; his hands were caked with mud, 
and his face was also plentifully streaked 
with it.. Where it showed through, the 
skin looked fair and the face refined. He 
did not seem at all disturbed or discon- 
certed by the crowd about him, or the 
amusement he was causing, or the ques- 
tions put tohim. All of them he answer- 
ed promptly and with perfect coolness. 
The only difficulty was in our understand- 
ing him; he was so small that he could 
not talk plainly. 

‘‘ What is your name?” they were ask- 
ing him as I came up. 

‘*Urt'n Ale Avith.” 


“*T did 
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‘* What?” 

“Urt’n Ale Avith,” in a different key. 

“What? Urt’n Ale Avith?” 

‘‘Nor; Urt'n Ale Avith,” with some 
impatience. 

They changed the question. 

‘“ Where do you live?” 

‘** At ’ome.”’ 

‘* Where is that?” 

‘*At ’ome,” evidently struck by their 
denseness. 

‘* What street?” asked some one. 

**'Witchen Cheet.” 

‘*Witchin Street?” 

‘*Nor; Witchen Cheet.” 

‘* Where is that?’ the crowd asked of 
each other. No one knew. 

‘* What did you leave home for, honey?” 
asked a woman, stooping over him. 

‘*Wunned away,” he answered prompt- 
ly, with a reawakening of interest. 

‘“Runned away?” 

‘*Mh—hmh,” with a nod of satisfaction. 

‘* What did you run away for?” 

““T dn’ know.” 

At this a child who had worked its way 
into the inner circle about him gave a 
shrill explosion of laughter. The little 
fellow’s face flushed suddenly, and he 
walked up, and doubling his little dirty 
fist, struck the child as hard a blow as he 
could, which caused a universal shout, 
and set the children to whirling and 
screaming with laughter in the street. 
For the first time the boy showed signs of 
distress; his little dirty mouth began to 
pucker and his little round chin to trem- 
ble, and he dug one chubby black fist in 
his eye. 

“Warn 
voice. 

‘* Yes, youshall go. Don’t cry, honey,” 
said several women, pressing around him, 
and one of them asked him: ‘‘ Don't you 
want somethin’ to eat? Ain’t you hun- 
gry?” 

‘*Mh--hmh—yes, ma’am,” he said, with 
a little whimper and correction of his man- 
ners. 

‘All right, I'll give you something, 
come along, and then we'll take you 
home,” and several of the women with 
motherly kindness began to talk as to 
which could give him something quickest. 

‘** Which way is your home, little man?” 

I asked, taking advantage of the break in 

the crowd. He turned and waved his 

little arm, taking in half of the horizon, ( 
i 





do ’ome,” he said, in a low 


‘Dat way.” At least it was the half of 
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the horizon towards which I was going; 
so I said to the women that if they would 
give him something to eat, I would un- 
dertake to get him home safely. This 
division of labor was acceptable, and the 
woman who had first suggested feeding 
him having given him two large slices 
of bread covered thick with jam, and 
others having contributed double as much 
more, I took the little stray’s wrist in de- 
fault of a hand, both of those members 
being full of bread; and having taken 
leave of his friends, we started out to find 
his home. 

We had not gone more than fifty steps 
when he said, ‘*I tired,” or something as 
near that as a mouth filled with bread and 
jam would allow. This was a new phase 
of the case. I had not counted on this; 
but as there was no help for it, when he 
had repeated the statement again, and 
added the request, ‘‘ Pee tote me,” I pick- 
ed him up, dirt and all, and marched on. 

It was a little funny to find myself car- 
rying such a bundle of boy and mud any- 
how, to which was added the fact that 
every now and then lumps of blackberry 
jam were being smeared over my clothes 
and face and stuck in my hair, a process 
to which the warmth of the day did not 
fail to contribute its part; but it was only 
when I got into my own section of the 
town that I fully appreciated the ridicu- 
lousness of the figure I must cut. 

I would gladly have put my little bur- 
den down, but he would not be so disposed 
of. Under prosperity he had grown a ty- 
rant, and whenever I proposed putting 
him down, he said,.‘‘ No, no; I tired; pee 
tote me,” so firmly that I was forced to 
goon. The first person I met that I knew 
was old Mr. Miles; -he was muffled up, 
but was still walking rather more vigor- 
ously than when I first saw him before. 
He stopped, in apparent doubt as to my 
identity, and looked rather pleased as well 
as amused over my appearance, but ex- 
pressed no surprise when I made a half- 
exclamation. The child, possibly impress- 
ed by his pale thin face, suddenly held 
out his chubby hand with a piece of jam- 
smeared bread in it, and said, ‘‘ Warn 
tome?” It manifestly pleased the old fel- 
low, for he actually bent over and made 

a pretence of biting a piece. When I left 
him I took a side street. 

I was going to a police station to learn 
if any notice had been left there of a lost 
child, but as I passed through a rather 
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retired street, which I had chosen to avoid 
observation from people I knew on my 
own street, I heard a voice behind me ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Why, Burton, where on earth 
have you been?” and turning, I stood 
face to face with Elizabeth Dale. She was 
too much engrossed with the child, whom 
I discovered immediately to be her neph- 
ew, to notice me at first, and I found my- 
self abandoned by my charge, who imme- 
diately deserted me, leaving, however, 
abundant mementos of himself on my 
person, and climbed into the outstretched 
arms of his pretty aunt without a word, 
and began to hug and kiss her with all 
his might. Nor did I blame him, for, in 
fact, I should have liked to be as small as 
he to have enjoyed the same privilege. 
The three or four years since I had seen 
her in the milliner’s shop had added to 
her beauty; they had filled out her slim 
girlish figure, and had made it trim, and 
had given thoughtfulness to her rosy face 
and made it gracious as well as sweet. 
As she turned half away from me with 
the boy in her arms, I recognized her on 
the instant as the girl who had picked up 
old Mr. Miles’s hat for him that day in 
the street. The joyousness of her nature 
was testified to in her peals of laughter 
over her little nephew’s extraordinary ap- 
pearance, and her loveliness of character 
was evidenced both in the affection with 
which the child choked her and kissed 
her, and the sweetness with which she 
received his embraces, muddy and jam- 
smeared as he was. All she said was: 
**Oh, Burton, isn’t that enough? You'll 
ruin aunty’s best dress.” But Burton 
only choked her the harder. I offered 
to take him and relieve her, but she de- 
clined, and he would not have come even 
if she would have let him. He just clung 
the closer to her, patting her with his 
chubby hand, and rubbing his dirty cheek 
against her pretty one with evident en- 
joyment, saying, ‘‘I’ove my aunty, I’ove 
my aunty,” and as she smiled and thank- 
ed me with her gracious air for my part 
in his rescue, I began to think that, faith, 
I more than half did too. 

The next day I met Elizabeth Dale on 
the street, entirely by accident—on her 
part. I may almost say it was accidental 
on my part also, for I had been walking 
up and down and around blocks for two 
hours before she added her light to the 
sunshine without, just as I was almost on 
the point of giving up. She was gracious 
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enough to stop and give me a message of 
thanks from her sister, Mrs. Davis, for my 
kindness to her young prodigal, and she 
added that if he had not eaten of the 
husks of the swine, he had, at least, looked 
as if he had played with them. She even 
said her sister had written me her thanks, 
but commissioned her, if she saw me 
again, to say she would be very glad to 
have me call and give her “ the privilege 
of thanking me in person,” as she was 
pleased toexpress it. After that, of course, 
I could do no less than call, and I was 
so gracious about giving her sister ‘‘ the 
privilege ” she requested that I called that 
very evening, and as her sister happened 
to have a headache that evening, I called 
again only a few evenings afterwards; 
for by this time Miss Elizabeth Dale and 
I were friends, and I now think I was al- 
most beginning to be more. 

I did not see old Mr. Miles, to tell him 
that I had discovered his young benefac- 
tress, for youth is forgetful in the sun- 
shine of prosperity, and I did not call on 
him immediately. One afternoon as I 
passed along his street he was sitting out 
on the seat under the old beech-tree, all 
muffled up in his overcoat; but I was go- 
ing to pay a call on ‘‘ Witchen Cheet,” 
and was in something of a hurry, so did 
not stop, and when I was thinking of get- 
ting ready to call on him some time af- 
terwards, Robert told me he had left town 
for the summer. I did not think of him 
again for a long time. I remember that 
summer very well, for I was not the only 
person that staid in town. Miss Eliz- 
abeth Dale was also there, and though she 
went off once, to my great discontent, to 
visit some relations in the country for a 
few weeks, she was in the city most of 
the summer. It was astonishing how com- 
pletely her absence depopulated the town. 
{ heard other men speak of the city being 
deserted, but after she returned I did not 
find it so. I do not think that I ever 
thought I was in love with her, and cer- 
tainly, at least, I never thought of its be- 
ing a practical matter; I never dreamed 
of the possibility of her being in love with 
me. She was far too beautiful and too 
popular to ever think of a poor young 
lawyer like myself. In fact, marriage 
was something on which I might dream, 
but I never seriously contemplated it. I 
thought I should marry some day as I 
thought I should die some day, but I cer- 
tainly never thought of marrying Eliza- 


beth Dale. My dream then was rather 
of an heiress and a large mansion, as it 
had formerly been of a princess and a 
palace; and meantime I lived in the third 
floor of a small boarding-house, and never 
dreamed that Elizabeth Dale would think 
of mea minute. As far as I went was to 
timorously send her flowers, or worship 
her beauty and hate furiously every man 
who had the impertinence to look at her. 
If I used to see her almost every evening, 
stroll with her on the shady streets, read 
to her, think of her and plan for her a 
great deal more than I did of my practice 
—which had really grown some, as was 
quite fortunate for the little florist at the 
corner above me, though it was still far 
below the large and lucrative practice 
which was to be my stepping-stone to the 
chief-justiceship—it was only as a beauti- 
ful being whose mere smile was more than 
all other rewards, and all that I dared 
aspire to. I was not then in love with 
Miss Elizabeth Dale; I only admired her, 
and hated those who were. Almost the 
only time I thought of old Mr. Miles that 
summer was one afternoon that Elizabeth 
Dale and I were strolling through the old 
street on which his house stood. As we 
passed slowly along, exchanging the plea- 
sant momentous nothings which two young 
people deal in in such case, the old yard 
stretching back looked cool and inviting 
under its big trees. The seat under the 
old beech looked convenient, and an air 
of placid quietude and calm seemed to 
rest on everything. I suggested going 
in, which surprised her, but I told her the 
owner was a friend of. mine, and was ab- 
sent from the city, and then informed her 
that he was the old gentleman whose hat 
she had picked up for him in the street 
that spring. The gate was tied up with 
a rope, and I was about to cut the fasten- 
ing, when she said she would climb over 
it, which she did with my aid, and with 
the agility which characterized her every 
movement. We wandered about for a 
while, and then came to a stop under 
the old beech, which showed on its gray 
searred trunk the black traces of many 
a school-boy’s pride or lover's devotion. 
Most of the carving was old, for few en- 
tered that secluded yard of late, and mucl: 
was indecipherable. One pair of initials 
high up I made out as B. M. and E.G., 
but my companion did not entirely agree 
with me. The B. M. she thought probably 
correct, but the E. G. only possibly so. 
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“That would stand for my mother,” she 
said, softly, ‘‘only she was always Bet- 
sey.” 

‘‘Or, ‘for example,’” said I, with the 
light wit of a young man, ‘‘now, if I 
just cut D. after that, and change the B. 
M.. it would be all right.” 

‘‘ Why, it would be like sacrilege,” she 
said. ‘‘ Whoever they were, they were, 
no doubt, two lovers, and that old scar 
may be the only trace left of them on 
earth.” 

I don’t know whether it was that our 
conversation began to grow a little too 
grave after that; but she suddenly decid- 
ed that we had better be going home, and 
notwithstanding my protests, she started. 
This was the only time she ever went with 
me into the old yard, and the only time I 
remember that we ever spoke of old Mr. 
Miles. 

As the summer passed and the autumn 
came | began to grow restless and unhap- 
py. The trees had lost their greenness, 
and the town was taking on its autumn 
look, and my happy summer evenings, 
with strolls along the moonlit summer 
streets, or out on the river, were gone with 


the greenness of the leaves, and something 
had come like a frost over me and my 


happiness. I could not tell just what it 
was, unless it was the frequent visits to 
town of a young man who lived in an- 
other State and a larger city. I had met 
him once in the early summer, and had 
thought nothing of him; not as much as 
I did of several others who used to sit on 
Mrs. Davis’s front porch and interfere 
with my enjoyment there; but now he 
was back in the city, staying at one of the 
biggest hotels, and spending most of his 
time—all of it, I said—at Mrs. Davis’s. I 
met him there every time I went there, 
and though I do not think I would ever 
have been base enough to murder him, I 
would cheerfully have seized and dropped 
him into some far-off dungeon to pass the 
rest of his natural life in painful and un- 
remitted solitude. My hostility to him 
was not at all tempered by the fact that 
he was very good-looking, and was re- 
ported to be exceedingly rich; nor even 
by the further fact that Miss Dale was 
going somewhere to teach for some one 
that year, her scholastic term beginning 
a month or two later than usual, on ac- 
count of the absence in Europe of the lady 
who had engaged her. I gave myself so 
many airs about Mr. Goodrich’s ‘ contin- 
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uous business” (for such was the gentle- 
man’s name, and such was the cause as- 
signed for his protracted stay in our 
midst), and made myself so generally dis- 
agreeable—a faculty which I have devel- 
oped extensively—that finally Miss Dale 
gave me clearly to understand that she 
would put up with no more of my arro- 
gance, and sent me about my business. 

The exact cause of our rupture was 
some speech of mine to the effect that it 
was not only the poor, but the rich that 
we had always with us, with some others 
of like tenor bearing on Mr. Goodrich’s 
name, which Miss Dale considered offen- 
sive; and though I freely confess I was 
mean enough to have tumbled down in 
the dirt and eaten ever so much hum- 
ble-pie, if I had thought it would do 
any good, the young lady was so inex- 
orable in her manner that I found not 
the slightest ground for hope that she 
would relent and accept my apologies, 
and so was forced to assume the ‘high 
horse” as my sole refuge; which I did 
with what outward grace I might, though 
IT was inwardly actually consumed be- 
tween consternation, regret, and rage. 
The “high horse” is sometimes, perhaps, 
a successful steed; but it is mighty poor 
riding; and I spent an autumn as wretch- 
ed as my summer had been delightful, 
passing my time meditating insults to my 
successful rival and punishment for my 
young lady. In my time of tribulation 
I began to think of many persons and 
things which I had rather forgotten in 
the times of my prosperity, and among 
them was old Mr. Basham Miles. I had 
not seen him on the street the whole fall, 
as I generally did at that time and season 
of the year, and one day I asked Robert 
about it. He told me that he was at home 
ill; he had come back from the country 
sick, and had been confined to his room 
ever since. ‘‘Fact is, suh, I’s mighty 
troubled ’bout him,” said the old servant. 
He ain’t gittin’ no better; jes gittin’ puni- 
eran’ punier. I don’ b'lieve he’s gwine to 
last much longer.” This was serious, and 
I questioned him as to what the old gen- 
tleman did. ‘‘ He don’ do nuttin, sep set 
dyah all day in de big cheer,” he said. 
‘He use’ to read—read all de time, night 
an’ day; but he don’ eber do dat no 
longer.”’ 

** Who is with him?” 

‘‘D’ain’ no-body wid him, suh. 
won’ have no-body. 


He 


He never wuz no 
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han’ for havin’ folks *bout him, no-how, 
strange folks expressly; he wouldn’ even 
have a doctor to come to see him, af- 
ter old Doctor Thomas die. He used to 
come sometimes. Since den he wouldn’ 
have no-body; but me and Jane got him 
to le’ me go and ax Doctor Williams to 
come an’ see him, an’ he say he pretty 
sick, an’ gi’ him some physic, but he 
wouldn’ teck it, suh. He say he gwine 
die anyhow, an’ he ain’t gwine take no 
nasty physic. He got de bottle dyah 
now in he room, an’ it jes full as ’twuz 
when I bring it from de drug-sto’.” 

I said that I would come and see him. 

He said: ‘‘ Yes, suh, wish you would; 
maybe he would see yo’ and maybe he 
won't. He mighty fondo’ you. He won’ 
see many folks. Several ladies been to 
inquire after him, and Mrs. Miller, she 
an’ annur lady too, sen’ him things; but 
he won’ see no-body, an’ he won’ eat nut- 
tin. I’s right smartly troubled ‘bout him, 
suh.” 

I was too, and repeated my intention 
of calling to see him. 

**T tell you, suh,” he said, suddenly, 
‘*a man ought to have wife and chillern 
to take keer on him when he git ole, any- 
ow.” 

I had not thought of this view of the 
case, but it did not strike me as wholly 
unreasonable. When I called to see Mr. 
Miles that evening, he saw me. I was 
shocked to find what a change there was 
in him since I had seen him last. I was 
shown through the cold and dark hall, 
and by the vacant library, the door of 
which stood open as I passed, and the 
fireplace of which showed empty and 
black, and up the wide stairs to the room 
Mr. Miles occupied. He was sitting up 
in his old arm-chair by the fire, which 
was the only cheerful thing I had seen in 
the house. If I had thought the old man 
lonely when I was there before, much 
more he seemed so now; he was aksolute- 
ly alone. A row of books was on the 
table beside him, but their very number 
was an evidence that he had no appetite 
for them, and only had them to taste. 
The only one that looked as if he had 
been using it was an old Bible. It lay 
nearest him on his table, and had a 
marker in it. He was only half dressed, 
and had on an old, long, flowered dressing- 
gown and slippers, presenting a marked 
contrast to his general neatness of ap- 
parel, whilst a beard, which he had al- 


lowed to grow for a month or more, testi- 
fied to his feebleness, and added to the 
change in his appearance. I never saw 
a greater picture of dejection than he 
presented as I entered. His head was 
sunk on his breast, and loneliness seemed 
to encircle him round almost palpably. 
I think my visit cheered him a little, 
though he was strangely morose, and 
spoke of the world with unwonted bitter- 
ness. He was manifestly pleased, how- 
ever, at my coming to see him, though he 
dwelt on the regret he felt at the trouble 
he caused me. I tried to interest him in 
books and engage him in talking of them, 
but he declared ‘‘ that they were like peo 
ple, they interested only when one was 
strong and vigorous, and deserted you 
when you were ill or unfortunate. They 
fail you at the crucial time, sir,” he said, 
bitterly. ‘‘They forsake you or bore 
you.” I said I hoped they were not so 
bad as that. ‘‘ Yes, sir, they are,” he 
said, testily. ‘‘ I esteemed them my 
friends; lived with them, cultivated them, 
and at the very moment when I needed 
them most they failed me.” He reached 
over and took up the old Bible from his 
table. ‘‘ This book alone,” he said, ‘‘ has 
held out. This hds not deserted me. | 
have read something of all the philoso- 
phies, but none has the spirituality and 
power that I find in certain parts of this.” 
He laid the book down again, and I pick- 
ed it up idly and opened it at the place 
where his paper was. A marked passage 
caught my eye. ‘‘As one whom his mo 
ther comforteth.” 

I laid the book back from where I had 
taken it. 

‘That volume was my mother’s,” said 
the old man, softly. ‘‘She died with it 
on her pillow.” 

I persuaded him before I left to Jet me 
send a doctor to see him; and coming 
away, I went by and saw Dr. Williams, 
who said he would go at once. I called 
to see the doctor next day to ask about 
him, and he said he was a very ill man. 

‘He is going to die,” said the doctor, 
calmly. , 

‘Well, doctor, ought not he to have 
some one to stay with him?” I asked 

‘*Of course he ought,” said the doctor, 
‘*and I have told him so; but he is a very 
difficult man to deal with. What can 
you do with him? He is going to die 
anyhow, and knows it, and he says the 
idea of any one staying in the house with 
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THE OLD GENTLEMAN 
him makes him nervous. I have told his 
man Robert to stay in the house to-night, 
but I don’t know that he will let him 
do it.” 

I went to see him that night, for I was 
very anxious about him, and found Rob- 
ert much stirred up, and sincerely glad to 
see me. He had proposed to stay with 
him as the doctor had directed, but the 
old gentleman had positively forbidden 
it. 

‘‘He won’ have nobody roun’ him ‘tall, 
suh,” said Robert, hopelessly. ‘‘ Two or 
three people been heah to see him to-day, 
but he won’ see none on ‘em; he'll hardly 
see me; an’ he tell me when bedtime come 
jes to shet up as ushal, an’ let him ‘lone. 
3ut I’m gwine to stay in dat house to- 
night, don’ keer what he say,” said the 
old servant, positively. 

I asked if he thought he would see me. 
And we agreed that the best thing for me 
to do was to go right up and announce 
myself. Sol did it, and found him sitting 
upas before. He looked if anything feebler 
than he had done the evening before; he 
talked in a weaker voice, and was more 
drowsy. He said he could not lie down. 


I made up my mind to sit up with him 


that night if he did not actually drive me 
out of the house; so after a time, as he 
seemed sleepy, I fixed myself comfortably 
in an arm-chair, which I emptied of a score 
of books. I think my presence comforted 
him, for he said little, and simply drowsed 
on. Towards midnight he roused up, 
and having taken a stimulant which the 
doctor had left him, seemed stronger and 
rather inclined to talk. 

The first question he asked surprised 
me. He said suddenly, ‘‘Is your mother 
living?” Itold him she was. ‘‘ That is 
the greatest blessing a man can have,” he 
said. ‘‘ Mine died when [ was ten years 
old, and I have never gotten over her loss. 
I have missed her every hour since. Had 
she lived, my life might have been differ- 
ent. It might not then have been the 
failure which it has been.” 

I was surprised to hear him speak so of 
himself, for I had always thought him 
one of the most self-contained of men, 
and made some polite disavowal of his 
life having been a failure. He turned on 
me almost fiercely: ‘‘ Yes, sir, it has been 
a complete and utter failure,” he said, 
bitterly. ‘‘I was a man of parts, and 
look at me now. A woman’s influence 
might have changed me.” 
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As he appeared inclined to talk, I pre- 
pared to listen. He seemed to find a 
grim pleasure in talking of himself and 
reviewing his life. His mother’s death 
he continued to dwell on. She used to 
sit out on that seat under the beech-tree, 
he told me; and he loved the tree better 
than almost anything in the world. It 
was associated, he said, with almost every 
happy momenthe had ever spent. ‘‘ Young 
man,” he said, sitting up in the energy of 
his speech, ‘‘marry, marry. Ido not say 
marry for your own happiness, though 
Heaven knows I am a proof of the truth 
of my words, dying here alone and al- 
most friendless, but marry for the good 
you may accomplish in the world and the 
happiness you may give others.” Not to 
marry, he said, was the extreme of self- 
ishness; for if a man does not marry, 
generally it is because he is figuring for 
something more than love. He then told 
me that his great fault was selfishness. 
‘*T made one mistake, sir,” he said, ‘‘ early 
in life, and it has lasted me ever since. I 
put brains before everything, intellect be- 
fore heart. It was all selfishness; that 
was the rock on which I split. I was a 
man of parts, sir, and I thought that with 
my intellect I could do everything; but I 
could not. Young man, were you ever 
in love?” he asked. Under the sudden 
question 1 stammered. and finally said I 
did not know; I believed I had been, but 
it was over anyhow. ‘‘ Young man,” he 
said, ‘‘ treasure it—treasure it as your life. 
I was in love once—once only really in 
love—and I believe I had my happiness 
in my own hands, and I flung it away, 
and wrecked my life.” He then proceed- 
ed to tell me the story of his love-affair, 
and how, instead of being content with the 
affection of the lovely and beautiful girl 
whose heart he had won, he had wanted to 
excel with every one, and to shine in all 
eyes. ‘‘And I simply flung away salva- 
tion,” he said. 

“Tam not speaking groundlessly,” he 
said, ‘‘for I was not even left the poor 
consolation of doubt as to whether I should 
have succeeded. When at last I awoke 
from my besotted condition my chance 
was gone. The woman for whom I had 
given up the one I loved, because I 
thought she would advance me in life, 
proved as shallow and heartless as I was 
myself, and, after I had made my plans 
and prepared my house for her, threw me 
over remorselessly for what she esteemed 
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a better match, and married a rich fool; 
and when at length I went back to the 
woman I loved and offered her my heart, 
which, indeed, had always been hers, 
she had given hers to another. Heaven 
knows I did not blame her, for though 
I had been fool enough to despise him, 
he was a thousand times worthier of her 
than I was, and made her a thousand 
times happier than I should have done 
with my selfishness. She told me that 
she had loved me once, and would have 
married me had I spoken; but that time 
was long past, and she now loved an- 
other better than she had ever loved 
me. 

‘*My pride was stung; but I fell back 
on my intellect, and determined again to 
marry brilliantly. I might have done 
so, perhaps, but I could not forget the 
woman I loved, and I was not quite base 
enough to offer again an empty heart to 
another woman, and so the time passed 
by. I had means enough to obviate the 
necessity of working for my support, and 
so did not work as I should have done 
had I been dependent on my profession, 
and men who had less than half my in- 
tellect outstripped me. At length, hav- 
ing no incentive to labor, I threw up my 
profession and travelled abroad. In time 
that failed me, and I returned to my beech- 
tree only to find that I had dropped out 
of the current of life, and had exchanged 
the happiness of a home for the experi- 
ences of a wanderer. 

‘‘T had lost the universal touch in all 
the infinite little things which make up 
the sum of life, and even my friends, 
with few exceptions, were not just what 
they had been. If they were necessary 
to me, I was no longer necessary to them. 
They had other ties; had married, had 
children, and had new interests formed 
in my absence. I found myself alone; 
everywhere a visitor; welcomed at some 
places, because I was agreeable when I 
chose to be, tolerated at others, but still 
only a visitor, an outsider. Then I fell 
back on my books. They lasted me for 
a while, and I read occasionally; but 
only for my amusement, and in time my 
appetite was satiated and my stomach 
turned. I had not the tastes of a scholar, 
or even of a student, but only those of 
a dilettante. I was too social to enjoy 
long alone even books, and I did not read 
for use. So I turned to the world again, 
to find it even worse than it had been 





before. I was as completely alone as if 
I had been on an island, and it was too 
late for me to re-enter life.” 

I do not mean to give this as his con- 
nected speech, for it was not; it was what 
he said at times through the long nigiit, 
as he dwelt on the past and felt like talk- 
ing. Finally he broke in suddenly: 

‘*Cultivate the affections, young man, 
cultivate the affections. They alone give 
you true happiness. Take an old man’s 
word for it, that the men who are happy 
are those who Jove and are loved. Better 
love the meanest thing that lives than 
only yourself. Even as a matter of pol- 
icy itis best. I had the best intellect of 
any young man of my time and set, and 
I have seen men with half my brains, 
under the inspiration of love and the ob- 
ligations and duties it creates, go forward 
to success which I could never achieve. 
Whilst I was narrowing and drying up, 
they were broadening and reaching out 
in every direction. Often I have gone 
along the street and envied the poorest 
man I met with his children on their 
holiday strolls. My affections had been 
awakened, but too late in life; and I 
could not win friendship then. That 
child that you had in your arms the day 
I met you was the first child I had seen 
in years who looked at me without either 
fear or indifference.” 

The old man had, of course, mentioned 
no names; but I had recalled the conver- 
sation of the two ladies that evening, 
and now under his earnestness I was 
drawn first to admit that I had been in 
love, and feared I was yet. He was 
deeply interested, and when I told him 
that he had already had his part in my 
affair, he was no less astonished. Then 
I recalled to him the advice he had given 
me on the street corner on that May 
morning several years before. He re- 
membered the incident of the carriage, 
with its burden of young girls, but had 
no idea I was the young man. He was 
evidently pleased at the coincidence. 

‘So you took my advice and picked a 
girl out of that very carriage, did you?” 
he said, with the first smile I had seen 
on his face since I had been with him. 
‘““Whose carriage was it, and what was 
her name, if you don’t mind telling an 
old man?” he asked. Then, as I hesitated 
a little he said, gently, ‘‘ Oh, no matter; 
don’t feel obliged to tell me.” 

‘*No,” I said; ‘I was only thinking. 
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It was the Hill-and-Dale carriage, and her 
name is Elizabeth Dale.” 

‘Elizabeth Dale?” he said, his eyes 
opening wide as they rested on my face; 
and then, as he turned to the fire and let 
them fall, he said to himself, ‘* How 
strange! Has she beauty?” he asked me 
presently, after a reverie, in which he re- 
peated to himself, softly, over and over, 
‘Very strange.” 

‘*T think she has,” I said; ‘*‘ and others 
think so too. I believe you do your- 
self.” 

‘* How is that?” 
never seen her.” 

‘“Yes, you have,” I said. ‘‘Do you 
remember your hat blowing off one day 
last spring on Richardson Street, and a 
young girl running out of a house bare- 
headed and catching it for you? Well, 
that was Elizabeth Dale.” 

‘“Was it, indeed?” he said; and then 
added: ‘‘I ought to have known it, she 
looked so like her. Only I thought it 
was simply her beauty which made the 
resemblance. All youth and beauty cou- 
pled with sweetness have brought up 
Elizabeth Green to me through the 
years,” he said, gently. 

‘‘And the child who offered you the 
bread and jam that day was her nephew,” 
Isaid. But he was now past further sur- 
prise, and simply said, ‘‘ Indeed.”’ 

**Do you think she would come and 
see me?” he asked me presently, after a 
long reverie, in which he had been look- 
ing into the fire. 

I said I was sure she would if she knew 
he wished it; and then I went off into a 
reverie too. 

‘*Cannot you bring her?” he asked. 
And I said: ‘‘ Why, I did not know 
yes, I suppose she would come with me, 
only—only— Why, yes, I could see if 

she would.” 

‘** Ask her to come and see an old man 
who has not long to stay here, and who 
wishes to see the girl whom you are go- 
ing to marry,” he said. 

‘** But I am not going to marry her,” I 
said. ‘* We barely speak now.” 

“Then the girl to whom you barely 
speak now,” he said, with something of a 
smile, and then added, gravely ; ‘‘ the girl 
who picked up his hat for him; an old 
man who knew her mother.” 

I promised to do my best to get Miss 
Dale to come to see him, and then the 
old fellow dropped off into a doze, which 


he asked. ‘I have 
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soon became a sounder sleep than he had 
had at all. 

The next day, after a long contention 
with myself, I called on Miss Dale to 
propose the visit which Mr. Miles had re- 
quested; but the servant said she had 
gone to drive with Mr. Goodrich. 

Having screwed my courage, or what- 
ever it was, up to the point of visiting 
Miss Dale at all, I found it stuck there; 
and even in the face of this last outrage 
to my feelings, in going to ride with the 
man I had quarrelled with her about, I 
called on her again that afternoon, late 
enough to insure her return home and 
presence in the house. I will not under- 
take to describe my emotions as I sat in 
the little darkened parlor, hat in hand 
and overcoat on, to indicate that I had 
not called socially, but on business, and 
business alone. I awaited the return of 
the servant who announced me, in some 
doubt, if not apprehension, for I was not 
absolutely sure that Miss Dale would see 
me. So when the maid returned, and 
said she would be down directly, and 
proceeded to light the gas in the parlor, 
I found my heart beating unpleasantly. 


Then the servant disappeared, and left 


me in solitude. I looked over the old 
photographs*and into the old books with 
which I was once so familiar, and listened 
to the movement going on upstairs. Then 
I sat down; but the glare was so oppres- 
sive that I rose and turned down the light 
a little. 

Presently I heard some one or some- 
thing coming down the stairs, a step at a 
time, and when it reached the point where 
I could see it through the door it proved 
to be Burton. 

‘‘T tummin’ down to tee you,” he said 
to me through the banisters, calling me 
by my name, for we had been famous 
friends that summer. ‘‘I dot on bitches.” 

‘*Come on,” I said, cheered by the boy's 
friendliness. He came in and showed 
himself off, pointed out his pockets, stuck 
his hands in them and strolled around, 
and rode a cock-horse with all a boy's de- 
light. I was just feeling something of 
my old easiness when he stopped sud- 
denly, and striking an attitude, said, 

‘**T dot a horse.” 

‘*What? Who gave it to you?” 

** Mist’ Oodwitch.” 

This was a blow. 

‘Mist’ Oodwitch gave me this too,” 
diving a hand into one of his pockets; 
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but I did not learn what it was, for just 
then I heard another step coming slowly 
down the stair. The boy heard it too, 
and ran out to meet hisaunt. Fortunate- 
ly I was sitting somewhat behind the 
door, so I was screened from observation 
and could not see what went on outside, 
but I could hear. The first thing I heard 
was Burton’s announcement that I was 
there in the parlor, giving me by my first 
name, Then I heard her say something 
to him in an undertone, and he answered, 
‘No, no.” After that I heard her low 
voice in a sort of murmur, as she talked 
to him to try to persuade him to do some- 
thing, and his replies, ‘‘No, no; don’t 
want to do up tairs.”’ 

Then she grew more positive, and he 
started, with a little whimper as he went 
up. I heard her say, ‘‘If you don’t ery, 
I will let you ride my horse the first time 
I go to ride.” Thissoothed him. ‘* Awe 
yite,” and he went on up as rapidly as 
one step at a time would take him. 

There was a pause whilst she waited to 
see him get up beyond the chance of re- 
turn, and then I heard her stir again. 
As she approached the door I tried to ap- 
pear natural, but I felt myself decidedly 
discom posed. 

She came in with a grea® deal of dig- 
nity and, I must say, ease of manner. I, 
however, was not to be put at my ease. 
I hardly waited for her to make her little 
apology for keeping me waiting. She 
had just come in from a ride, she said, 
and had to take off her hat. It was not 
necessary to acquaint me with her having 
been to ride. I knew that quite as well 
as she. I, without delay, therefore, ex- 
plained my call, and relieved her mind of 
any misapprehension she might be under 
as to the object of my visit. I was still 
stiff and ungracious enough, Heaven 
knows; and she was plainly a little sur- 
prised at my manner, for she became 
more formal herself; but I had made my- 
self plain, and had set forth the old man’s 
loneliness with some skill, and though 
she had stiffened a little, she said she 
would go as soon as she could put on her 
hat, if I would wait; if not, she would get 
her brother-in-law to take her after tea. 
I said I would wait, and she left me. I 
joined her in the little hall as she came 
down stairs again, and ceremoniously 
opened the door for her and followed her 
into the street. The only thing we talked 
of was the old gentleman she was going 


to see, and I was aware that my voice 


sounded very unnatural. Hers seemed 
as soft as usual. 

The trees on the street were leafless, 
and the air was chilly and a little raw as 
the dusk of the autumn evening fell. I 
led the way to the next street, and let her 
in at the broken gate where I had first 
met Mr. Basham Miles so many years be- 
fore, and which I had helped her over 
that summer evening when we read her 
mother’s initials on the beech-tree. We 
went up the long uneven walk, through 
the old yard towards the now dark house, 
and I remember the way the white dry 
leaves on the lower boughs of the old 
beech rustled mournfully in the chilly 
wind. 

Robert opened the door after my sec- 
ond knock, and looked with unfeigned 
surprise at my companion. He said the 
old gentleman was much the same, and 
he would see whether he could see us. I 
determined to take no chances, so, whilst 
Robert lit the gas in the dark cold library, 
I tripped up stairs and went to the old gen- 
tleman’s door. I found him glad to see 
me, and as ready as he could be to receive 
his visitor; so, without giving him time 
to think much about it, I acted on his 
half-consent, and a moment later showed 
Elizabeth Dale into his room. 

She paused for a moment at the thresh- 
old and then advanced, and as the old 
man tried to rise to greet her, quickened 
her step, giving a little exclamation as she 
protested against his getting up. 

I have never forgotten the picture they 
presented. She sat by his side, and he 
held her hand, so white and slender and 
fine, his wrinkled long fingers clasped 
tremulously around hers, as he begged 
her pardon for the trouble he had given 
her, and thanked her for the favor she 
had granted him. He had more strength 
than I had seen him show. The fine old- 
fashioned courtliness of the one and the 
sweet graciousness of the other were coun- 
terparts, whilst the grayness and feeble- 
ness of one and the roses and health of 
the other set them in strong contrast. 
They might have sat for Immortal Age 
and Immortal Youth. In a little while 
she was holding the old man’s hand, not 
he hers, and as he mentioned my name I 
drew somewhat apart and left them to- 
gether, he doing most of the talking, and 
she listening and stroking his hand as if 
she had been his daughter. 
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Presently—he had been talking of his 
youth in that house, and of the appear- 
ance that part of the town used to present 
when the hill was crowned with houses 
embowered in trees—he said, ‘*‘ My dear, 
did you ever hear your mother speak of 


me?’ His voice was so gentle that I 
scarcely caught it. I could see her em- 
barrassment. She said, very slowly, after 
trying to reeolleet, ‘‘ 1—cannot remember 
that I ever did”; and then, as if dis- 
tressed that she might have given him 
pain, she said, kindly, ‘‘She may have 
done it, you know, without my recollect- 
ing it, for I was a heedless young thing.” 
How sweet her voice sounded, and what 
sorrow was in her eyes—sorrow that she 
must have given that old man sorrow, 
though she sacrificed all to truth. He did 
not speak immediately; but presently he 
said, gravely, that he was not surprised ; 
and then he added, quietly: ‘‘ My dear, I 
used to be in love with your mother, and 
I never loved any one else. I was most 
unworthy of her; but I have carried her 
image in my heart all these years.” 

Without a word the young girl rose 
and leant over and kissed him. Just then 
Robert opened the door and brought in 
a waiter with tea things for his master’s 
tea. It was not very inviting, though it 
was the best the faithful Robert and his 
wife could do. Without a word of apolo- 
gy the young girl stepped forward and 
took the tray, and then, with no more ex- 
planation than if she had done it every 
evening of her life for him, she set to 
work to prepare the old man’s tea. It 
was marvellous to see what a woman’s 
hands could do. Out of the somewhat 
crowded and unappetizing waiter came 
an order and daintiness which were mi- 
raculous. And when she handed him his 
tea in the old blue china cup, I knew that 
he could not help taking it. The same in- 
stinet seemed to teach her what was need- 
ed in the room, and when she rose to leave, 
a half-hour later, she left behind her com- 
fort and something like order where be- 
fore there had been only confusion. She 
left more than that—she left an old man 
cheered and comforted as he had not been 
in. years. 

As she rose to go she said, ‘‘I want 
you now to grant me a favor—I want you 
to let me come again—to-morrow—will 
you?” No one could have resisted that 
appeal, least of all Basham Miles; for she 
was leaning over him, arranging a pillow 
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for him as he had never had one arranged 
before in all his life. He could not an- 
swer her question; he merely took her 
hand in both his, and raising it to his 
lips, said, tremulously, ‘‘ God bless you!” 

The young girl bent over and kissed 
him for her good-night—kissed him twice, 
as she might have done her father. He 
said ‘‘God bless you!” again; and again, 
when she was at the door, he repeated, 
‘*God bless you!”’ 

We came down the steps without a 
word, and Robert let us out of the door. 
We were down on the walk when I re- 
membered that I had not told him that I 
would come back again, and I went back 
to the door. When I came down the steps 
my companion was standing a little way 
down the walk waiting for me, and I 
found she had her hand to her eyes. I 
said—I do not remember just what I said; 
but she walked a little way off the walk, 
and sat down on a seat under the nearest 
tree—the old beech -tree which Basham 
Miles treasured so. ‘‘ That poor old man,” 
she sobbed, and fell to weeping as if her 
heart would break. 

I never could see either a man or a wo-. 
man cry and remain unmoved, and I un- 
dertook to—well, I don’t know just what 
my idea was; but I dropt down by her, 
and before I knew it I had forgotten my 
pride, my jealousy, everything, and had 
told her all that was in my heart. She 
did not stop crying immediately, and she 
did not say a word, but before I was 
through she was sobbing on my shoulder, 
and she did not take her hand away from 
me; and when I came out of Basham 
Miles’s broken gate I did not hate Hamil- 
ton Goodrich at all, in fact, I was rather 
sorry for him, for I had learned that he 
had received his final, though by no 
means his first, refusal that afternoon. 
We were too late for tea at her sister’s; 
but I went in, and Elizabeth Dale made 
tea for her second time that evening, 
though her first time for me. 

When I went back to Mr. Miles’s, which 
I did not do, I believe, until Elizabeth 
Dale sent me, Robert told me that he had 
gone to bed and was asleep, and had told 
him he might stay in his room that night, 
and I must not come till next day. This 
I did; and that evening I took Elizabeth 
Dale to make tea for him again. He 
seemed really better, and his eye had 
a new light in it, and his voice a new 
tone. Elizabeth Dale went to see him 
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every day after that, twice a day, and sat 
with him; and other friends came too, 
and he saw them. One evening Eliza- 
beth Dale took her little nephew to see 
him, and he enjoyed the child and took 
it on his knee and played with it. In 
fact, he appeared so much better that we 
were all talking about his being out 
again— all except himself, and I was 
much shocked the next morning when 
Robert knocked at my door and told me 
he was dead. He had retired that night 
about as usual, and when Robert went to 
him in the morning he found him dead in 
his bed. 

I went around immediately, of course, 
and found several neighbors already 
there, for he had more friends than he 
had known of. By common consent it 
seemed that I was the person to take 
charge of arrangements, and Robert told 
me he had told him that when he died 
he wanted me sent for at once. ‘An’ 
dere’s a letter for you, suh,” he said, 
‘‘somewhar in he ole secketary. He 
writ it not long ago, and tole me he 
had put it in dyah for you, and I wuz to 
tell you “bout it when he died. He said 
dat would tell all bout de ‘rangements 
for de funeral an’ ev’ything. He know- 
ed he wuz gwine, suh, better’n we all.” 

Thus notified, some time during the 
day, after I had telegraphed to his rela- 
tives, none of whom were very near or 
had his name, I looked for and found the 
letter. It was a large envelope addressed 
to me and sealed with his own crest, 
and on opening it I found a letter in it 
couched in most affectionate terms, and 
giving explicit directions as to his fu- 
neral, which he said was to save me and 
others trouble. He requested that he 
might be buried in the simplest manner 
and with the least expense possible, and 
that his grave should be by his mother’s. 
There was one singular request: that a 
carriage should be provided especially for 
Robert and his wife, and that Robert 
should be one of the men to lower him 
into the grave. There was in the envel- 
ope another envelope, also sealed and ad- 
dressed to me, and on the back was en- 
dorsed, ‘‘Holograph Will of Basham 
Miles: To be opened only after his funer- 
al.” The relatives (there were only one 
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or two of them to come) arrived next 
day, and that afternoon, as the autumn 
sun sank below the horizon, the little fu- 
neral procession crept out to the old and 
now almost disused cemetery looking 
towards the west, and in the soft after- 
glow of the evening the remains of Ba 
sham Miles were laid to rest beside those 
of his mother, over which rose a beauti- 
ful old marble monument with a touch 
ing inscription, which I knew was by him. 
There were not a great many people in 
the church, and they were nearly all old 
people. Among them I observed my two 
old ladies who had told me of Basham 
Miles when he was young. They came 
together in their old black dresses, the 
younger helping her senior of three 
months quietly along. The relatives, of 
course, walked first; but of all there I was 
sure that there was no sincerer mourn- 
er than the young girl who came last. 
With her veil drawn close about her little 
head she sat far back in the church; but 
I knew that it was that she might weep 
unobserved. 

The will was opened in the presence of 
witnesses that night, as the relatives had 
to return home. It was all in Basham 
Miles’s handwriting, and covered only a 
single sheet. It left a certain sum to his 
servants, Robert Brown and Jane his 
wife, to buy them a house and lot of their 
own; left me his library; left his watch 
to Burton Dale Davis; and then gave “‘ the 
old Bible, once his mother’s, together with 
all the rest of his property, of every kind 
whatsoever, to Elizabeth Dale, youngest 
daughter of Elizabeth Dale,formerly Eliz- 
abeth Green, now deceased.” I was ap- 
pointed executor. 

The sole condition he proposed to Eliza- 
beth Dale was that she should try to have 
the old beech-tree in his yard spared as 
long as was practicable. Even this was 
particularly stated to be but a request; 
but I feel sure that he knew it would be 
as binding on my wife as if it had been in 
the form of an express condition, and that 
so long as Elizabeth Dale should live, 
the old beech-tree, under which Basham 
Miles remembered his mother, and on 
which he had carved her mother’s name 
in his youth, would stand in proof that 
Basham Miles was not forgotten. 
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. BY RICHARD BURTON 
DIALECT beyond our ken, 
4 The accents of an unknown tongue, 


Life speaks,—this world of passing men 


That is incomparably old 


And sad with sinning manifold, 


Yet, with each morning, sweet and young. 


Yea, sweet and young it is, and plain 
lis meaning,—for a girl’s light breath 
Outwits the wisdom that has lain 
Long centuries stored in reverend books 
They doubt and dream; she, by her looks, 
Laughs down the lie of churlish death. 











1O the air stirs, so the wind blows, there 
S are many people who do not give any 
heed to its quality. It may be a sirocco, 
it may be malarial, it may be stinging 
cold, full of fine points of frost like cut- 
ting knives. Stir is better than stagna- 
tion; better a gale than a calm, though 
we do not know where it will take the 
ship. There is an analogy to this feeling 
in the present reaction against the domes- 
tic, the pathological, and the ‘* purpose ” 
novels. Give us something with ‘‘ go” in 
it—a gale of adventure, a lively cruise 
among barbarous isles, with plenty of 
love, and plenty of cut and thrust, and 
plenty of intrigue, and a rainbow at the 
end of the voyage. We are tired of rid- 
ing at anchor on a mud flat, with the pilot 
stirring up the noxious gases on the bot- 
tom of the civilized harbor. 

Where there is a demand there is likely 
to be a supply, and the wide and increasing 
sale of the romantic novel and the histor- 
ical romance shows that the demand was 
general. The reaction has been violent, 
and in proportion to the morbidness and 
paralysis of action which it succeeds. It 
is in no spirit of criticising this reaction— 
it was inevitable; fiction is always on a 
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seesaw between The Sorrows of Werther 
and The Three Guardsmen—that it is 
here noticed, but to point out the lack of 
literary quality in most of it, a discrimi 
nation which the general public neglects 
in its joy of movement. Whatever else 
may be said of the class of novels of which 
the public seems tired, it is certain that a 
great proportion of them have high lit- 
erary quality, and are wrought out with 
literary conscientiousness and knowledge. 
Most of them try to shun exaggeration, 
though some of them are chargeable with 
the worst sort of exaggeration—like a re- 
cent story of a New England community 

by selecting all the mean and sordid 
elements unrelieved by any of the ideal- 
ization of life which exists in all com- 
munities, savage or civilized. The inten- 
tion of most of this fiction has been to be 
true to material facts and to morbid men- 
tal conditions. The claim set up for it 
was that it was artistic and sincere. Those 
who have worked in it successfully have 
been like the ‘‘impressionists” among 
painters whe have succeeded; they have 
been those who were thoroughly trained 
in the technicalities of their profession. 
Their imitators, who were not so trained, 
who thought it did not need any skill to 
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deal with ‘‘facts” and ‘‘impressions,” have 
failed. It is the admirable literary quali- 
ty in the successful devotees and scribes 
of ** naturalism” that has distinguished 
their productions. There has never been 
anything quite so dreary offered to readers 
as the novels of ‘‘ realism” that lack this 
quality. 

The public has been so pleased at its es- 
cape out of morbidness and introspection 
into a world of action that it has paid 
small heed to the quality of the work it 
has seized on with so much avidity. A 
large part of the recent novels of romance 
does not come within the province of lit- 
erary criticism, and is as ephemeral as 
fireworks. Much of it is boisterous hi- 
larity and animal spirits, and so exagger- 
ated and improbable as to gain the ver- 
dict of ‘‘ stuff” from even indiscriminat- 
ing readers, who are nevertheless carried 
along by its ingenuity and audacity. Af- 
ter the plot is unravelled the reader does 
not care to recur to it, and he rather de- 
spises himself for wasting time on it. The 
style has no charm, the character-draw- 
ing is false, and the incidents are so child- 
ishly improbable that their narration is 
an insult to the readers’ intelligence. Even 
many of the best of these romances of 
adventure lack the literary quality that 
tempts a reader to the reperusal of a story. 
The ‘‘ naturalists” may well laugh at the 
excess of this reaction. The writers have 
apparently yet to learn that good litera- 
ture in all forms has certain essential 
qualities—style, proportion, sincerity, im- 
agination, knowledge of human nature. 
If we analyze any piece of good literature 
that has survived from a former genera- 
tion we see what these essential qualities 
are, though it is not easy to define them. 
The present writers of romances cannot 
afford to lose sight of their necessity, or 
the public will soon weary of their ex- 
travagances and turn from their repeti- 
tions as ‘‘ stuff.” 

An illustration of romance that ad- 
heres to the traditions of literature is The 
Raiders, by Mr. 8. R. Crockett, although 
the reader will need a defining vocabu- 
lary for many of its purely Scotch words. 
Mr. Crockett, like Mr. Stevenson and Mr. 
Barrie, is a lineal descendant of Waiter 
Scott. Nothing can be more realistic 
than his scenes and his characters, no- 
thing more stirring or exciting than his 
border adventures, which take place about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 


But the author has a poet’s susceptibility 
both as to nature and to women, and an 
exquisite grace in characterization. He 
has also humor of the most delicate fia- 
vor. How charming are the talks of 
these individualized characters! The 
longest and most rugged highland roads 
are made easy by shrewd conversation. 
We seem to be wandering again with the 
creations of that master of human nature. 
Walter Scott, entertained all the long 
way, as a pedestrian is by an interesting 
comrade. Mr. Crockett, however, be 
longs to his own era, and he gives us a 
movement swifter than Scoit’s, and draws 
his descriptions in fewer lines. The 
reader will very likely hurry through 
the story, but he will go back to it again 
and again to taste its delicious flavor 
Here is a romance, but here is literature 
also. 
II. 

There are some symptoms of uneasi 
ness about the Higher Education. Not, 
indeed, in regard to really high educa- 
tion—scientific, not technical or indus- 
trial, that is, pure learning and investi 
gation, which is deemed unpractical—but 
the relatively high, and which has got 
the name of the Higher Education of 
women, and is commonly applied to wo 
men only. Some of those who are query 
ing about it will say that the methods 
now in use do not uniformly, or even 
generally, give a higher education, be- 
cause a higher education ought not to be 
an education in spots, but a comprehen 
sive development. There is a hitch some- 
where, and it is best to be perfectly frank 
about it. This vague uneasiness was ex- 
pressed the other day by a clever woman, 
who looks at results, in this way: ‘‘ The 
higher education is all very well, but « 
girl ought to know something.” 

We cannot put this remark aside by 
the social English formula, ‘‘Oh, I see 
what you mean.” What did she mean? 
We can only answer this question by 
considering what are the main elements 
of this higher education, and what two- 
thirds of the girls pursuing it get out of 
it. We will not tangle up this consider- 
ation with the charge that most girls are 
not pursuing education with the practical 
purpose of making it serviceable in life, 
as most boys are, and that they are not 
so serious in it, and look upon the years 
devoted to it as a definite curriculum, 
which will come to an end, when they 
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will drop it and go back to society. We 
will let this aspect of it stand aside for 
the present. There are many girls who 
are working with a definite purpose, for 
a profession, or to fit themselves for some 
occupation. There is no criticism on 
those others who have no definite aim 
beyond that of their general develop- 
ment and cultivation. They are amply 
justified in that object, because there is 
nothing more needed in our social system 
than women of liberal cultivation. But 
are they getting this in the studies they 
pursue and the way they pursue them in 
the scheme of Higher Education? The 
aim of a girl in a secondary school is to 
fit herself for college—or, rather, it is to 
get into college, fit or not. To do this 
she must get herself up in the require- 
ments for admission; that is, she must be 
able to pass an examination in them. Her 
education then goes on in certain defined 
and narrow lines, and it need not be thor- 
ough in any one of them; it only needs 
to be an ‘‘examination” education. For 
many of the topics she has no interest or 
aptitude. If she has a fair memory, how- 
ever, she will get on. For instance, she 
can memorize enough examples in solid 


geometry to pass on, without having any 
more conception of geometry than she 


has of boat-building. The topics are 
many, and it is impossible to gain any- 
thing more than a smattering knowledge 
of any one of them. Yet her days are 
occupied. She has little time for read- 
ing. She is able to master no one lan- 
guage, no one period of history, or no 
one field of literature. That is to say, 
she has made very little progress in gen- 
eral cultivation or in exercising her pow- 
ers of discrimination. She comes into 
college, where, under the common press- 
ure system, there is also very little time 
for general cultivation. She studies lan- 
guages a little, science a little, perhaps 
chemistry or biology or physics; has a 
little history, some politics, some political 
economy, a dash of mathematics; enough 
time only in each to get a superficial 
knowledge of it, when it is dropped for 
something else. Here also she goes on 
cramming for examinations, and at the 
end gets her diploma or degree. How 
much does she know, or what real train- 
ing has she had? Of course there are 
exceptional girls who come cut of this 
process real scholars in some department, 
and who, by zeal and love of learning, 
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have acquired a general cultivation in 
literature and history, and come into the 
class of those agreeable and charming 
girls, in the category meant by our friend, 
who ‘‘know something.” It is concern- 
ing the average girl that the uneasiness 
is beginning to be felt as to this sort of 
Higher Education. 

Now let us suppose that a girl, desiring 
the Higher Education, gave the eight years 
of her secondary and college training to 
Latin, Greek, French, and German, and 
that at the end of that time she had mas- 
tered the first two so as to read them fair- 
ly, and could read, write, and speak the 
last two correctly; and had besides, and 
asa matter of course, read and understood 
the masterpieces of literature in those 
languages. And suppose, further, that 
she had meantime acquired a comprehen- 
sive outline knowledge of history, and 
perhaps a most intimate knowledge of 
some portion of it, and had the intelli- 
gent habit of reading English, which any 
one can get in the odd hours of any 
occupation, if one has any love for it. 
Would not this girl be a pretty interest- 
ing companion, an addition to any socie- 
ty, have internal resources for her own 
happiness and improvement, and be alto- 
gether a woman fitted for almost any po- 
sition in life? Would she not, besides, 
be so mentally trained, and have the tools 
of learning so completely in her hands, 
that she could pursue any specialty to 
advantage? So the question comes round 
whether for girls generally the Higher 
Education is giving them a higher educa- 
tion. In Bavaria there is a government 
school, open to the brightest gymnasium 
scholars, without regard to rank, for train- 
ing men for a diplomatic life or high 
civic functions, in which elegant social 
accomplishments are taught. There is no 
need probably of a school of diplomacy 
for women; they are supposed to be born 
diplomatists. But might there not be a 
school for adding intellectual charm to 
their other womanly graces, and in which 
the womanly graces should not be neg- 
lected? 

III. 

We have just come out of our struggle 
with another summer. Notwithstanding 
the fact that summer is the most agree- 
able time of the year, many are glad that 
it is over, and that life is settling down to 
its regular work, which includes, among 
other occupations, the making money 
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enough for another summer. It has 
been a time of considerable anxiety, and 
of planning and worry. Voluntary dis- 
comforts have been taken on in the no- 
tion that change is necessary. There 
have been many disappointments in ex- 
pected benefits. The class that never have 
any leisure have envied the leisure class, 
and the latter have had time hang heavily 
on their hands. As we all desire to en- 
joy life, and opportunities of doing so 
seem so abundant, there must be a fault 
somewhere or failures would not be so fre- 
quent. This fault we do not usually look 
for in ourselves. Weare apt to attribute 
many of our hardships to our climate. 
It is one of extremes. A season of exces- 
sive heat follows a season of excessive 
cold, and in both seasons the fluctuations 
of temperature are so violent and sudden 
as to confuse the mind regarding the or- 
der of the universe. It is not the busi- 
ness of the Study to defend the American 
climate; it it useless to moralize about it, 
or to advise those who do not like it to 
go elsewhere. But if we lived in the 
Garden of Eden we should not probably 
be contented. What we need-—it is a 
commonplace thing to say—is a better 
climate of the mind. 

Looking back upon the struggle for en- 
joyment in the past summer, some obser- 
vations suggest themselves. How many 
Americans know the secret of enjoying a 
vacation, or even a holiday? To many it 
is visibly a dragging and weary month 
or day. It comes to us like a flat calm at 
sea after a gale, and we are restless in it. 
Even the leisure class are infected with 
the general inability to command repose. 
It is good form not to hurry. There are 
people who are always in good form in 
this respect—Oriental people, the inhab- 
itants of the tropics, and the colored peo- 
ple generally. The colored people excel 
all others in knowing the secret of the 
enjoyment of life. They have, one may 
say,a perpetual vacation. Left to them- 
selves, they would break their holiday 
only by necessary labor. They set us an 
example of a contented mind in idleness. 
If we reply that they carry idleness into 
their activity, they can retort that we 
carry our feverish restlessness into our 
relaxation. In fact, we make too much 
of a business of our summer rest. It is 
too commercial, too full of social struggle, 
and too expensive. It is true that there 
has been some improvement in the past 


twenty years. We formerly adopted the 
‘‘congregate” system. Our idea was to 
crowd together into mammoth hotels, and 
fight for rooms, and fight for food, and 
jostle about among people whom we hoped 
never to see again. We had to ‘‘rastle” 
for our enjoyment. There has come a 
change. We can see now what so excited 
the risibility of foreigners in our great 
summer caravansaries when the guests 
rose and dressed and marched to the sound 
of the gong, and were fed in lines of bat 

tle by platoons of waiters drilled in mil 

itary precision. Then came the introduc 

tion of small tables in the dining-room: 
then the hotels were mitigated by the cot 

tage system, and at length people began 
to use the hotels as transient stopping 

places, and to scatter in farm-houses and 
chateaux among the hills and valleys and 
along the sea-coast, and to substitute sol- 
itary confinement for the congregate sys 

tem. This evolution is still going on, 
with a wholesome result, but the summer 
restlessness and anxiety are not by any 
means wholly abated. The American cit- 
izen is still seeking with all his might the 
“comfort of a home” by going away 
from it. 

There is still a tendency to lump the 
vacation into one violent effort, instead 
of spreading it along through the year. 
Of course the idea of rest from extreme 
toil is a good one, and absolute change of 
occupation for a period is sound physi- 
ologically. The professional man and 
the laboring-man need periods of repose, 
but a great deal of the need is an artifi 
cial creation of their own. No one ought 
to be permitted to strain himself half or 
three-quarters of the year to the point of 
break-down. All labor is wholesome, es- 
pecially all intellectual labor. It is not 
in reason that one day’s work should 
unfit him for the next, or that his occu- 
pation for eight months should destroy 
his power for geod work the other four 
months. We all acknowledge that we 
are going at too great a pace, and we 
think that modern life requires this, and 
that there is no help for it. Well, there 
is a help for it in many ways which tle 
collective public can use. There will al- 
ways be multitudes whose greed of money 
or ambition is such that they cannot be 
restrained from overwork, but the pub- 
lie itself is to blame for the overburdens 
put upon multitudes of others. The re- 
duction of the hours of labor for which 
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a fair day’s-work payment is given not 
only takes off the strain, but it gives 
work to more hands; but in other situ- 
ations the public requires too much work 
even when the pay is liberal. There are 
many professional occupations, and there 
is now and then a public employment, of 
which this is true, though, as a rule, the 
government is an easy master. There is 
scarcely a college in the country where 
there are enough professors for the num- 
ber of students, and where the work of 
teaching is not too great a strain upon 
the teachers, simply because there is not 
money enough to hire the requisite num- 
ber of professors. There are thousands 
of clergymen upon whom are put the du- 
ties of preaching, of parochial work, of 
social life, and the worries spiritual and 
mental of a large community, entirely 
beyond the strength of an ordinary man. 
No matter what they are paid, the people 
require too much of them. The same is 
true of ten thousand business establish- 
ments, shops, factories, industrial enter- 
prises of all sorts. The superintendents, 


clerks, and subordinates generally are 
frequently overworked, and have less 


time for recreation and their own im- 
provement than the day-laborers. How- 
ever well they may be paid, they are 
driven beyond their normal capacity in 
the strain and competition of our life. 
It may be possible that to increase their 
numbers would reduce their pay, and re- 
duce also the profits of the establishment, 
as in the case of fewer hours of work for 
the laborers; but this is one of the ad- 
justments that may have to be made in 
the antagonism of capital and labor. 
Something must be done—this is univer- 
sally admitted—to lessen the strain of 
modern life. We may not any of us get 
rich so fast, but more of us will have re- 
munerative work, and more of us will 
live comfortably and in more content- 
ment. 
IV. 

By his frank and charming reminis- 
cences of a visit to New England made 
in 1860 Mr. Howells allows himself to be 
regarded historically and not as a con- 
temporary. Coming from Ohio, where 
the literary aspiration was then greater 
than the performance, his attitude of 
mind represents the then universal atti- 
tude all over the North and West tow- 
ards the Boston group, whose genius 
made a glow of illumination seen from 
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afar, and whose personality excited a 
veneration little short of worship, which 
exists now in the country for scarcely 
anything. The young pilgrim,who trem- 
bled in approaching the shrine that irre- 
sistibly allured him, but who had the shy 
courage that a merciful Creator gives to 
modesty, represented also the eternal at- 
titude of the young, impressionable, as- 
piring soul towards the literary sky that 
overarches him with its few blazing stars 
of the first magnitude. We see again 
in him that youthful enthusiasm, that be- 
lief. in literary immortality which, thank 
Heaven, never quite dies out of the world, 
and which regards with an admiration 
that cannot be distinguished from adora- 
tion the great men who stand upon the 
calm heights of achievement. This win- 
ning period in youth is perhaps brief- 
er than it used to be—there are now so 
many young old critics and young old 
pessimists and young old iconoclasts— 
but the enthusiasm still exists in ten 
thousand youthful hearts, to whom the 
Mater Dolorosa of literature is altogether 
lovely, who would welcome pain and 
hardship and joyfully tread the via mala 
in hope of the fading laurel. This alto- 
gether cheering and pathetic attitude of 
youth Mr. Howells recalls. So confident 
in self-communing and in the inter- 
change of enthusiasm with equals and 
neophytes, so shy when put to the test 
in the presence of the great, so self-con- 
scious and so timid, so superabundant in 
hope and so easily rebuffed, so eager for 
praise and so sensitive to criticism, alter- 
nately hot and cold in the literary fever, 
like the lover under the vacillating con- 
duct of his mistress! Is there anything 
so glorious as this dream of youth? 
And there are no barriers impassable, no 
causes impossible to this aspiring soul. 
In the free republic of letters there must 
be the democracy of life. For the mind 
is free in its first flights. The space is 
infinite, and love and ignorance expect 
to find none of the doors of humanity 
closed. Mr. Howells, however, did not 
find that John Brown’s body was march- 
ing on to the extent he supposed it would 
be on those serene intellectual heights to 
which he climbed for communion with 
the Illuminati. They had a wider out- 
look, and John Brown was only an ac- 
cepted incident in the cosmos. 

Was it only a dream, this youthful ex- 
pectation? Was it not rather the most 
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substantial thing in an experience of life? 
Mr. Howells has come into a wide place. 
Perhaps his achievements are not those 
he expected, and they may be more con- 
siderable than his ambition conceived ; 
but we doubt if there is anything sweeter 
in life than those days of golden hope 


and unbounded possibility. His horizon 
has changed, and his views of literary 
greatness have changed. But the Boston 
group, is its lustre dimmed? Were they 
only transcendental meteors? As we re- 
cede from them in time, do they not rise 
rather into the position of fixed stars? 
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UR Record is closed on the 13th of August. 

—On that date the House of Representatives 
adopted, after a six months’ debate on the floors of 
both Houses and in Conference Committee, a Senate 
substitute for the Wilson tariff bill. The vote in 
the House was 181 to 105. The bill provided for 
a protective duty on coal, iron ore, and sugar. 

In an international athletic field contest at Ox- 
ford, July 16th, Oxford won five events, and Yale 
three, one being a tie. 

Commissioners arrived at San Francisco from 
Hawaii on July 21st, to ask help from the govern- 
ment of the United States to restore the deposed 
Queen Liliuokalani to the throne. 

A new Atlantic cable between Valentia, Ireland, 
and Heart’s Content, Newfoundland, was comple- 
ted July 27th. 

President Cleveland, July 17th, signed the en- 
abling act making Utah a State. 

Clifton R. Breckinridge, of Arkansas, was on July 
19th nominated by President Cleveland United 
States Minister to Russia, to succeed Andrew D. 
White. 

Monsignor Satolli, the Papal delegate to the 
United States, made public a decision on July 18th 
upholding a ruling of Bishop Watterson, which or- 
dered that no one engaged in the liquor traffic be 
admitted to the membership of any society connect- 
ed with the Roman Catholic Church in his diocese. 

After seven defeats the American yacht Vigilant, 
July 17th, won the race for the Rear-Commodore’s 
Cup on Belfast Lough, Ireland, defeating the Bri- 
tannia. The Vigilant repeated her victory on July 
2ist, in a 40-mile race off Kingstown; on July 
24th, in a 50-mile race off Queenstown ; on August 
4th, at Cowes; and on August 6th, over the course 
around the Isle of Wight on which the America won 
the international cup in 1850. The Vigilant was 
beaten by the Britannia on July 20th, 23d, 28th, 
and August 9th. 

Measures for the suppression of anarchy were 
discussed during the month by all European na- 
tions. The Italian Senate, July 16th, passed an 
anti-anarchist bill without debate. The German 
government proposed strong repressive measures ; 
and the French Chamber of Deputies, on July 26th, 
by a vote of 268 to 183, passed a bill providing for the 
trial of anarchists by a committee of three judges 
acting as a jury, for government supervision of 
newspaper reports of trials of anarchists, the expul- 
sion of foreign correspondents who break the law, 


and the suppression of details regarding executions, 
The Senate, on July 27th, passed the bill—205 to 35, 

Santo Caserio, the assassin of President Carnot, 
was tried at Lyons August 2d and 3d, and con- 
demned to death. Thirty persons accused of be- 
ing anarchists were tried in Paris during the second 
week in August; all were acquitted. 

War between China and Japan broke out in July, 
upon the failure of the two nations to agree 
regarding their mutual relations toward Korea. 
Both sent large bodies of troops into Korea, the 
Japanese winning the first battle by repulsing an 
attack upon Seoul. On July 25th Japanese gun- 
boats attacked and sank, off the Korean coast, two 
transports containing Chinese troops. About 1700 
Chinese were drowned. As war had not been de- 
clared, and one of the transports, the How-Shing, 
was owned by Englishmen, Japan apologized to 
Great Britain. On July 30th the Chinese battle- 
ship Chen- Yuen was sunk, and 1000 officers and 
men were reported lost. Both China and Japan 
accepted the protection of the United States for 
their ambassadors. European powers tried, unsuc- 
cessfully, to settle the controversy. 


DISASTERS. 


July 16th.—Four United States soldiers were 
killed and several persons injured by the explosion 
of an artillery caisson in Chicago. 

July 30th.—It was estimated that 120,000 per- 
sons had died from the black plague in the Canton 
districts of China. 

August 1st.—Forest fires in Wisconsin caused 
great damage during July. Forty persons lost 
their lives in the burning of Phillips. Fire in the 
lumber district of Chicago caused a loss of $3,000,- 
000. 

August 13th —There were many cases of cholera 
in Russia during the month, the number of deaths 
in St. Petersburg alone averaging seventy per day 
in the latter part of July. 


OBITUARY. 

July 29th.—At Vienna, William, Archduke of 
Austria, aged sixty-seven years. 

August 3d—In Scotland, George Inness, the 
landscape-painter, aged sixty-nine years.—At Buf- 
falo, Judson B. Andrews, M.D., Superintendent of 
the New York State Insane Asylum, aged sixty years. 

August Tth.—At Leith, Scotland, Francis H. Un- 
derwood, writer and United States Consul, aged 
sixty-nine years. 
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A SLEEPY HOLLOW IN THE OLD COUNTRY.—Drawn by George pu MAURIER. 
(The common room at St. Morpheus, Oxbridge.) 
1 I like a little sleep after dinner....it makes one ready for one’s wine!” 
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“NEVER HAD NO SLEEP.” 


BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


ty was on the upper deck of a Chesapeake 
Bay boat, en route for Old Point Comfort 
and Norfolk. 

“ Kinder ca’m, ain’t i 

The voice proceeded from a pinched-up old 
fellow with a colorless face, straggling white 
beard, and sharp eyes. He wore a flat-topped 
slouch hat resting on his ears, and a red silk 
handkerchief tied in a sporting knot around 
his neck. His teeth were missing, the lips 
puckered up like a sponge-bag. In his hand 
he carried a cane with a round ivory handle. 
This served as a prop to his mouth, the puck- 
ered lips fumbling about the knob. He was 
shadowed by an old woman wearing a shiny 
brown silk, glistening as a wet water-proof, 
black mitts, poke-bonnet, flat lace collar, and 
a long gold watch-chain. I had noticed them 
atsupper. She was cutting up his food. 

“ Kinder ca’m, ain’t it ?” he exclaimed again, 
looking my way. “Fust real nat’ral vittles 
I've eat fur a year. Spect it’s ther sea-air. 
This water’s brackish, ain’t it ?” 

I confirmed his diagnosis of the saline quak- 
ities of the Chesapeake, and asked if he had 
been an invalid. 

“Waal, I should say so! Bin livin’ on hos- 
pital mush fur nigh on ter a year; but, by 
gum! ter-night I jist said ter Mommie: ‘ Mom- 
mie, shuv them soft-shells this way. ’Ain’t 
seen none sence I kep’ tavern.’ ” 

Mommie nodded her head in confirmation, 
but with an air of “if youw’re dead in the morn- 
ing, don’t blame me.” 

“What’s been the trouble? 
drawing up a camp-stool. 

“Waal, I dun’no’ rightly. Got my stummic 
out o’ gear, throat kinder weak, and what with 


I was bound for Norfolk. 
t?” 


” 


I inquired, 





“ Seventies ?” I asked. 

“Yes; hed’em four year. I’m seventy-five 
nex’ buthday. But come ter sum it all up, 
what's ther matter with me is I’ain’t never had 
no sleep. Let me sit on tother side. One 
ear’s stopped workin’ this ten year.” 

He moved across and pulled an old cloak 
around him. 

“Been long without sleep ?” I asked, sympa- 
thetically. 

“’Bout sixty year—mebbe sixty-five.” 

I looked at him inquiringly, fearing to break 
the thread if I jarred too heavily. 

“Yes, spect it must be more. Well, you 
keep tally. Five year bootblack and porter 
in a tavern in Dover, ‘leven year tendin’ bar 
down in Wilmington, fourteen year bootcher- 
in’, nineteen year an’ six months keepin’ a 
road-house ten miles from Philadelphy fur 


ther hucksters comin’ to market—quit las’ sum- 
mer. How much yer got?” 

I nodded, assenting to his estimate of sixty- 
five years of service, if he started at fifteen. 

He ruminated for a time, caressing the ivory 
ball of his cane with his uncertain mouth. 

I jogged him again. “Boots and tending 
bar I should think would be wakeful, but | 
didn’t suppose butchering and keeping hotel 
necessitated late hours.” 

“Well, that’s ’cause yer don’t know. Bootch- 
erin’s ther wakefulest business as is. Now 
yer a country bootcher, mind—no city beef 
man, nor porter-house steak and lamb chops 
fur clubs an’ hotels, but jest an all-round 
bootcher—lamb, veal, beef, mebbe once a week, 
ha’f er whole, as yer trade goes. Now ye kill 
when ther sun goes down, so ther flies can’t 
mummuck ’em. Next yer head and leg ’em, 
gittin’ in in rough, as we call it—takin’ out 
ther insides an’ leavin’ ther hide on ther back. 
Ye let ’em hang fur four hours, and ’bout mid- 
night ye go at ’em agin, trim an’ quarter, an’ 
’bout four in winter and three in summer ye 
open up ther stable with a lantern, git yer 
stuff in, an’ begin yer rounds.” 

“Yes, I see; but keeping hotel isn’t—” 

“Now thar ye’re dead out agin. Ye're 
a-keepin’ a road-house, mind—one of them 
huckster taverns where ha’f yer fokes come in 
’arly ’bout sundown and sit up ha’f ther night, 
and Vother ha’f drive inter yer yard ’bout mid- 
night an’ lie round till daybreak. It’s eat er 
drink all ther time, and by ther time ye’ve 
stood behind ther bar and jerked down ev ry 
bottle on ther shelf, gone out ha’f a dozen 
times with er light ter keep some mule from 
kickin’ out yer partitions, got er dozen winks 
on er settee in a back room, and then begin 
bawlin’ up stairs, routin’ out two or three 
hired gals to get ’arly breakfust, ye’re nigh 
tuckered out. By ther time this gang is fed, 
here comes another drivin’ in. Oh, thet’s a 
nice quiet life, thet is! I quit las’ year, and 
me avd Mommie is on our way to Old P’int 
Cumfut. I ’ain’t never bin thar, but ther 
name sounded peaceful like, and so I tho’t ter 
try it. I’m in sarch er sleep, 1 am. Wust 
thing ’bout me is, no matter whar I’m lyin’, 
when it comes three ’clock I’m out of bed. 
Bin at it all my life; can’t never break it.” 

“But you’ve enjoyed life ?” I interpolated. 

“Enj’yed life! Well, p’rhaps, and agin 
prhaps not,” looking furtively at his wife. 
Then, lowering his voice: “There ’ain’t bin er 
horse-race within er hundred miles of Phila- 
delphy I’ain’t tukin. Enj’y! Well, don’t yer 








worry.” Aud his sharp eyes snapped. 
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I believed him. That accounted for the 
way the red handkerchief was tied loosely 
round his throat--an old road-wagon trick to 
keep the dust out. 

For some minutes he nursed his knees with 
his hands, rocking himself to and fro, smiling 
gleefully, thinking, no doubt, of the days he 
had speeded down the turnpike, and the seats, 
too,on the grand stand. 

I jogged him again, venturing the remark 
that I should think that now he might try and 
corral a nap in the daytime. 

The gleeful expression faded instantly. 
“See here,” he said, seriously, laying his hand 
with a warning gesture on my arm, the ivory 
knob popping out of the sponge-bag. “ Don’t 
yer never take no sleep in the daytime; that’s 
suicide. An’if yersleep after eatin’, that’s mur- 
der. Look at me. Kinder peaked, ain’t 1? Stum- 
mic gone, throat busted, mouth caved in; but 
I’m seventy-five, ain't 1? An’ I ain’t a wreck 
yet,am I? An’ a-goin’ to Old P’int Cumfut, 
ain’t we, me an’ Mommie, who’s sixty— Nev- 
er mind,Mommie. I won’t give it away ”— 
with asly wink at me. The old woman look- 
ed relieved. ‘“‘ Now jist s’pose I’d sat all my 
life on my back stoop, ha’f awake, an’ ev’ry 
time I eat, lie down an’ go ter sleep. Waal, 
yerd never bin talkin’ to-night to old Jeb 
Walters. They’d ’a’ bin fertilizin’ gardin 
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truck with him. I’ve seen more’n a dozen of 
my friends die thet way—busted on this back- 
porch snoozin’ business. Fust they git loggy 
*bout ther gills; then their knees begin ter 
swell; purty soon they’re hobblin’ round on er 
cane; an’ fust thing they know they’re tucked 
away in er number thirteen coffin, an’ ther 
daisies a-bloomin’ over ’em. None er that far 
me. Come, Mommie, we'll turn in.” 

When the boat, next morning, touched the 
pier at Old Point, I met the old fellow and his 
wife waiting for the plank to be hauled aboard. 

“Did you sleep ?” I asked. 

“Sleep? Waal,I could, p’rhaps, if I knowed 
ther ways aboard this steamboat. Ther come 
er nigger to my room ’bout midnight, and 
wanted ter know if I was ther gentleman that 
had lost his carpet-bag—he had it with him. 
Waal, of course I warn’t; and then bout three, 
jist as I tho’t I was dozin’ off agin, ther come 
ther dangdest poundin’ the nex’ room ter mine 
ye ever heard. Mommie she said ’twas fire, 
but I didn’t smell no smoke. Wrong room 
agin. Feller nex’ door was to go ashore in 
a scow with some dogs and guns. They’d 
a-slowed down and was waitin’, an’ they 
couldn’t wake him up. Mebbe I'll git some 
sleep down ter Old P’int Cumfut, but I ain’t 
spectin’ nuthin’ much.” 

And he disappeared down the gang-plank. 


A GOOD REASON. 


“ But, my dear boy, why can’t you wait? You are still in college, and I don’t think it's well for 


a man in college to be engaged.” 


“Perhaps not, Jennie; but if we're engaged I'll have a decent excuse for leaving college and 
going to work. If I go out now, people will say it was because I couldn’t pass my examinations.” 
* Well, what if they do? You don't care what people say, do you?” 


““Yes—when they tell the truth.” 
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A MINNESOTA PREFERRED CREDITOR. 

Nor everything which happens in the West 
is truly Western. Here is a little incident 
that took place in a Minnesota town a number 
of years ago, which might as easily have oc- 
curred a good deal farther east. 

A man whom we may eall Billson had for 
some time carried on a jewelry store in this 
town. He at last became aweary, and deter- 
mined to make an assignment, being naturally, 
if not a Napoleon of finance, at least a Bliicher 
of money matters. There was another man in 
town, named Jimson, who was, the chronicler 
is under the impression, a brother-in-law, or 
something of that sort, of Billson’s. Jimson 
was no master of finance, but a plain, blunt 
man, strictly honest, and of a somewhat ner- 
vous and excitable temperament. 

Now while in the midst of making bis assign- 
ment it occurred to Billson that 1t would be 
a clever stroke to make Jimson a preferred 
creditor. There were, however, difficulties 
in the way which his penetrating business 
eye recognized a long distance off, chief of 
which was that he didn’t owe Jimson any- 
thing. But Billson asked himself this ques- 
tion—“ Do Napoleons napoleonize?” And he 
answered that they did. He therefore decided 
to make Jimson a preferred creditor in a way 
sometimes not entirely unknown to similar 
business transactions of a larger calibre. He 
quietly told Jimson to drop around to his 
jewelry store that night at a little before 
twelve o’clock, adding simply the one admoni- 
tion, “ Back door.” 

Promptly at the hour mentioned that night 
Jimson was on hand at the rear of the store, 
nervous, but clear in his ideas of right and 
wrong. Unto Jimson now appeareth Billson, 
and sayeth: 

“Jimson, here are six good clocks. Take 
three under each arm and carry them home, 
for early in the morning the sheriff, Hawkins, 
in the interests of my chief creditor, Jawkins, 
will take possession of everything.” 

Jimson, nervous, but firm in the right as he 
had been given to see the right, took the 
clocks and started through the darkness for 
home. Thus we see the difference between an 
honest man and a mere financier. 

For two blocks Jimson had fair passage; 
then began an area of low atmospheric press- 
ure for him. He was bearing straight down 
the middle of the deserted street. It was a 

yarm summer night, pitch-dark, and without 
a breath of wind. Suddenly he stepped on a 
small stone, and the wire of the striking appa- 
ratus of one of the clocks gave forth a slight 
sound, 

Under the circumstances, to the ears of a 
nervous but honest man it sounded like the 
ringing of Christmas chimes. He gave a 
quick step, and another wire vibrated and 
rang out clearly. To a citizen of Jimson’s 
strict principles this sounded like the firing 
of great guns. He broke into a light trot. 


Every clock began to ring gently, but it smote 
the ear of the upright Jimson like a voleanic 
eruption. He began to run, and his honest 
ear was numbed and stunned with the uproar. 
Suddenly he realized that he must pass be- 
tween the houses of Sheriff Hawkins and 
Creditor Jawkins, which stood on opposite 
sides of the street. Jimson no longer ran. 
He leaped through the darkness like a kan- 
garoo. The clocks rang merrily. When pre- 
cisely between the houses of Hawkins and 
Jawkins the six clocks each began to strike 
the hour of twelve. With a gurgling ery of 
despair, Jimson jumped straight up into the 
air, and came down in a heap, the clocks roll- 
ing all about him and continuing to strike, 
while the alarm in each one of them went off 
and tore the air into shreds. Up from out of 
this crash and roar and wreck arose one Jim- 
son, still firm forthe right. Brushing the fly- 
ing bits of brass wheels and steel springs from 
before him, he ran like a frightened deer for 
home. As an honest man, he felt no longer 
safe in the company of those humorous time- 
pieces. 

Official Hawkins and Citizen Jawkins came 
out with lanterns and gathered up the débris. 
The next day the local paper referred to a 
“most extraordinary shower of clocks on low- 
er Main Street Thursday night. Old settlers 
do not remember anything of the kind before. 
We advise our citizens to carry sheet-iron um- 
brellas and run for cover at the first alarm.” 

H. Cc 


ART IN THE OCCIDENT. 


THE following is said to be a verbatim ac- 
count of the introduction of an eminent vio- 
linist to a far Western audience: 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began Colonel 
Handy Polk, the well-known real-estate agent, 
stepping to the front of the stage and address- 
ing the audience, “it is my privilege this even- 
in’ to interduce to you Signor , the notori- 
ous furrin fiddler, who will endeavor to favor us 
with some high-class and A No.1 violin-play- 
in’. The signor was born and raised in Italy, 
where fiddlin’ is not merely a fad, but as 
much of a business as politics is in this country, 
and when it comes to handlin’ the bow, he 
emphatically knows whur he is at. He hasn’t 
dropped into our midst by accident, but comes 
under the auspices of the Literary Society, 
which is payin’ his wages and backin’ him to 
the last gasp. So let it be understood that if 
you happen to have any criticisms to offer, 
you are to do your kickin’ to the society, and 
not to the signor. I'll jest add that if you 
expect him to swing the fiddle around his 
head or play it under his leg, like we used to 
skip stones across the swimmin’-hole when we 
were little boys and girls, you may jest as well 
go right now and git your money back from 
the doorkeeper, for the signor hain’t that kind 
ofaplayer. That’s all I have to say at present. 
Start her up, signor.” Tom P. Morean. 











CONFIDENCE IN HER. 


Sue. “You needn't have opened the gate, Mr. Parslow. I could have taken it.” 
Panstow. ‘I don't doubt you could. I was afraid, however, your horse mightn’t,” 
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HARD FACTS. 

Away back in the fifties, among the scouts 
attached to the troops operating in New Mex- 
ico and Colorado against the Indians was a 
tall red-haired individual named Bill Mitchell. 
Bill owed his fame not to his prowess as a slay- 
er of Utes and Apaches, but to the fact that as 
a teller of tales he could give points to Baron 
Munchausen. One day, as Bill and a young 
lieutenant fresh from West Point were riding 
in advance of a column climbing one of the 
passes of the Sangre de Cristo range in Colo- 
rado, they caught a glimpse, through an open- 
ing in the pines, of the glorious panorama 
spread out in the valley below. “ Bill, that’s 
a wonderful country,” said the officer. 

“Huh!” replied Bill, with a snort of disdain. 
“Thet thar ain’t a marker to a kentry me and 
my pardner diskivered. Talk about sights! 
Why, lootinant, one day me and Jake war 
ridin’ through thet kentry, and fust thing we 
knowed we come on sunthin’ thet looked like 
Injuns; so we tuk to crawlin’, and when we 
come up, what d’ye think we seed ?” 

The officer, already familiar with Bill’s 
powers, knew it was useless to hazard 2 guess, 
and so kept silent. 

“Why,durn my skin ef it warn’t a peetri- 
fied buffalo! And he war peetrified while at 
full speed; his head war down, and his tail 
war up, and every foot war sot. And say, 
lootinant, out on the plains you hev seed 
the birds a-ridin’ around on the buffaloes’ 
backs ?” 

‘The officer nodded assent. 

“Well, sir, thar were a peetrified bird a-hov- 
ering over thet thar buffalo—” 

“Hold on, Bill,” interrupted the officer. 
“Now I know you're lying. How could that 
bird be petrified while flying? Gravity would 
have brought it to the ground.” 

Bill, staggered for a moment by this unex- 
pected question, scratched his head, and then 
replied, “ Why, lootinant, in that blamed ken- 
try gravity war peetrified too.” 


THE TROUBLE. 

WHEN a man grows stout his interest in the 
scales at the grocery around the corner in- 
creases. Joe B , a corpulent Bostonian, 
weighed himself the other day, and was very 
much worried to find the scales registered 215 
pounds. 

“Some mistake,” he muttered, as he looked 
carefully at the balancing steel and got on the 
platform again. For some strange reason the 
scales showed an almost human fallibility, and 
somewhat astounded, Joe looked at the num- 
bers, only to find himself weighing 220 pounds. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. “There must 
be some mistake here. Is it possible that I 
can increase five pounds in a minute ?” 

“Naw,” said the grocer’s boy, as he surveyed 
the corpulent one with the disdain of the thin. 
“Tt’s anxiety that’s weighin’ on yer.” 

WaLtTER C, NicHoLs. 





HAWKINS’S WATCH-DOG. 

HAWKINS was a very charming fellow, but 
he had one point about him which his friends 
never liked. He lived in the country, and, 
as his friend Barlow said, he had a hard way 
of expecting his city friends to spend Sundays 
with him in winter, when the country is at its 
worst, and water in the bedroom pitcher had 
to be got into shape for the morning ablutions 
with the aid of an ice-pick and the sparse 
amount of heat that could be coaxed out of 
the register. 

Nevertheless, Hawkins’s friends stood by 
him. They were not the sort of men to cut an 
old and valued acquaintance because he was 
so lost to shame as to live in the country, and 
some of them even consented to manifest an oc- 
casional interest in his home, even at the risk 
of being invited to visit him there, by asking 
questions about the tax-rate, or the cost of 
chicken-coops, and other matters. 

It was in response to one of these rash in- 
quiries that Hawkins let the world into his 
confidence on the subject of his watch-dog. 
The newspapers for several weeks had abound- 
ed in stories of small robberies that had taken 
place in and about Bronxbury, where the 
Hawkins manor stood. <A gang of conscience- 
less seekers after wealth had been making that 
section the scene of their depredations for 
some time, and Hawkins’s intimates had added 
another trial to the already long list of nui- 
sances which beset the path of the suburban 
resident. Nothing was said about it, however, 
until one afternoon when a half-dozen of them 
had gathered at the club, and were helping 
Hawkins while away the bours until train- 
time by playing a more or less unscientific 
game which they called “ The Idiot’s Delight,” 
which in simpler terms was a mild form of the 
game of pool, which even a woman could play 
with one eye shut. 

“Good many robberies up your way, Haw- 
kins,” said one of the players. “Hope you 
keep your coast-line well defended.” 

“Oh no,” said Hawkins, calmly. “I’m not 
afraid. Burglars are harmless beasts, provided 
the man who is being robbed has the sense to 
stay in bed, and not go groping about the 
house in the dark trying to get shot or hit in 
the back of the neck with a sand-bag.” 

“You are discreet rather than valorous,” 
said Barlow. 

“Well, why not? Suppose the burglars 
brought a furniture-van with them and took 
everything in the house?” retorted Hawkins. 
“Suppose they even came up to my room, 
dumped me out of bed, and stole the mattress 
and bedclothes? I'd pursue the same policy. 
I'd snore even as I fell to the floor. Ivalue my 
life more than I do every bit of portable prop- 
erty in the house, and I'd be a great idiot to risk 
the one to save the other. Discretion or valor 
doesn’t enter into the question at all. It’s 
purely a matter of business, regulated by the 
laws of supply and demand, like any other 
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“Yon? d hardly think he was playing tennis.”’ 
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“ Well—he isn’t, really 


business. 


There’s plenty of property in the 


world, but man has but one life and one head.” 

“a should think you'd keep a watch-dog,” 
said Barlow. “A big dog with a hoarse bark 
and a capacious mouth would keep them 
out of your house altogether, and then you 
could even walk in your sleep without any 
risk. To aman who is as fond of walking as 
you are, somnambulism onght to be a great 
boon. You could attend to business all day, 
and do your walking while you rested.” 

“There’s a great deal in what you say,” said 
Hawkins; “but as far as the watch-dog is 
concerned, I’ve tried that scheme, and had 
to give itup. It was my first year in Bronx- 
bury, and I’d heard that it was a robbers’ 
paradise, so I invested a good hundred dol- 
Jars in a dog for protection. He was a beauty 
—a mastiff—and while he was on the place 
only one burglar ever thought of coming near 
us. He wouldn’t have thought of it if he 
had known Herk—short for Hercules—and 
he changed his mind about robbing us just 
three seconds after he entered the gate. Herk 
interposed some very convincing reformatory 
arguments,and the poor devil went away not 
only not laden with booty, but with scarce a 
vestige of clothing left.” 

“That’s the sort of dog to have,” said Jem- 
mieson. “And hadn’t you the sense to keep 
him ?” 

“T had too much sense to keep him,” re- 
turned Hawkins, making a wild onslaught upon 
the yellow ball. “You see, he was expensive, 
and not discriminating. To begin with, he had 


a roving disposition. I used to lose him twice 
a month, at least, and at the end of the year 
my books showed that I had spent $75 in re- 
wards getting the brute back. It got so 
that it became a regular industry for the boys 
of Bronxbury to find Herk and bring him 
back. Then, again, a new postman was put 
on our route, and I got into trouble with the 
government because Herk, failing to recog- 
nize the new official, upset him on the lawn, 
and chewed up two packages of letters before 
he could be induced to adjourn. That cost me 
$25 more. Then there were other equally ex- 
pensive diversions; so that altogether, at the 
end of the year, 1 found that Hercules had cost 
me, in addition to the original investment and 
his maintenance, not less than a hundred and 
fifty-six dollars—which was pretty expensive 
insurance against burglars. I gave him away, 
and resolved to take my chances of being 
robbed for one year.” 

“ And were you?” queried Barlow. 

“T was,” said Hawkins. “Three times. I 
opened a burglar account in my books, and at 
the end of the year I found that thieves, cost- 
ing $74, as against $156 expended on Hercules, 
are cheaper than watch-dogs by over fifty 
per cent., and don’t require half so much at- 
tention. Hence it is that I’ve given up watch- 
dogs.” 

In taking which view, considering the cir- 
cumstances, all agreed that Hawkins showed 
extraordinary wisdom for one who lived in the 
country and always went home on the 5.10: 
train. 
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EFRUM. 
Waar’s Efrum? Whar’s Efrum? W’y, de Lawd 
kin on’y tell. 
I sont him to de wood-pile mo’n twenty yeah 
ergo 
Whareber he’s a libin’, I hopes he’s doin’ well, 
But he oughter brung dat wood back to he 
mammy. Yes, dat’s so. 
An’ you knowed him? You knowed him? Well, 
hit’s comfortin’ to fin’ 
Somebody ez war ’quainted wid my hairum-scary 
boy; 
Hit kinder brings him back into hees pore ole 
mammy’s min’, 
An’ makes her t’ink he'll come ergin to bring 
her ole heart joy. 


He allus war a mischief, but dar warn’t nuthin’ bad 
Erbout dat chile, jist ’ceptin’ w’en he’d git some 
devilment 
Into hees haid, an’ den he’d up an’ make me 
mons’us mad, 
Untwell I'd say I'd skin him; but he nebber 
cared a cent. 
He allus minded mammy, an’ he’d do jist w’at 
she say, 
*Ceptin’ pon some ’casions he war kinder sorter 
slow, 
An’ he do jist w’at she’d wanter ef she let him hab 
he way; 
But he’d oughter brung dat wood back to he 
mammy long ergo. 


An’ so you knowed my Efrum? Lawd bress us! 
You doan’ say! 
Hit’s twenty long, long yealis I’s been a grieben 
fur dat boy. 
I nebber kin furgit hees prangs an’ hees rapskal- 
lion way ; 
I’s prayed fur him an’ weeped fur him, an’ ’ain’t 
hab much ob joy 
Sence he went off. Ef I could ketch him now I'd 
skin him shoah 
Fur nebber bringin’ back dat wood. An’ you 
dat raseal knowed ? ; 
He pore ole mammy nebber will lay eyes on him 
no moah. 
W’at? You is— Sho! You Efrum? Hush! 
Lawd bress us, how you’s growed! 


THE SOLDIER, THE INDIAN, AND THE WHISKEY 

“THE way an Indian loves whiskey beats 
everything,” said the soldier. ‘I once meta 
Cheyenne on his pony. ‘Give me a drink of 
whiskey; Ill give youmy bridle for it,’ says he. 
‘No,’ saysI. ‘Tl give you my saddle,’ says he. 
‘No,’ says I. ‘Vl give you my pony,’ says 
he. ‘No, saysI. Finally, if you’ll believe it, 
he offered his bridle and saddle and pony all 
in a bunch for a drink!” 

“Well, and wouldn’t you give it to him for 
all that ?” asked the soldier’s listener. 

“Not much,” said the soldier. “I had only 
one drink left, and I wanted that myself.” 





CRITICISM. 
Doss. “That’s my equestrian study of Sheridan getting back to Winchester. Parker posed 


for me. 


Jinks. “ It’s first-rate. I never thought Parker looked so like a horse before.” 
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